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FIRST  WITH  FIVE  TIMES  AS  MANY! 


71%  of  the  grocery  store  product  advertisers,  who  last  year  spent  $5,000.00  or  more 
in  all  Chicago  newspapers  combined,  placed  their  greatest  expenditure  in  the  Tribune 


If  you  want  more  sales  in  Chicago,  keep  the 
above  chart  handy  for  reference  when  you 
plan  your  advertising.  It  shows  how  the  lead¬ 
ing  advertisers  in  the  grocery  product  field 
rate  the  productivity  of  Chicago  newspapers. 

Last  year  there  were  171  grocery  store 
product  manufacturers  who  individually 
spent  $5,000.00  or  more  for  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  As  shown  by  the  chart, 
122  of  these  leading  advertisers  placed  more 
of  their  promotion  funds  in  the  Tribune  than 
they  placed  in  any  other  Chicago  newspaper. 
They  preferred  the  Tribvme  five  to  one. 

These  advertisers  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively  placed  more  of  their  promotion  funds 


in  the  Tribune  because  it  produced  best 
results  for  them.  Read  by  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  grocery  store  customers  than 
read  any  other  Chicago  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  reaches  an  audience  on  which  you 
can  concentrate  with  assvurance  of  greater 
results. 

You  can  get  more  business  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  greater  selling  power  of  the 
Tribune.  For  help  in  planning  your  program 
of  advertising,  get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
Chicago  Tribune  representative.  Call  today. 

QTrikuixe 

YHI  WORIO’S  GKIATtST  HCWSfArrii 


Adding  youth  to  steel ..  .for  you 

Just  a  "pinch”  of  vanadium  helps  steel  to  serve  you  better 


Steel  is  like  people.  It,  too,  can  become  tired  with  too 
much  shock  and  strain,  or  too  much  exertion.  Fortunately 
for  all  of  us,  scientists  have  learned  the  secret  of  imparting 
the  stamina  of  youth  to  steel. 

SECRET  OF  YOUTH— It’s  done  by  adding  small  amounts  of 
vanadium  — often  with  other  alloying  metals— to  the  molten 
steel,  usually  as  it  comes  from  the  steelmaker’s  furnace. 

Thus,  the  springs  of  your  car  and  other  hard-working 
parts  of  automobiles,  locomotives,  ships,  and  aircraft  with¬ 
stand  constant  shock  and  strain. 

WHAT  IS  VANADIUM?  This  special  tonic  for  steel  is  one 
of  the  earth’s  rarer  metals.  Most  of  America’s  vanadium 
ore  comes  from  the  Colorado  Plateau.  After  being  concen¬ 
trated  and  smelted,  the  refined  metal  is  shipped  to  the  steel¬ 
makers. 

Vanadium  is  but  one  of  many  alloying  metals  that  are 
used  to  improve  today’s  steel.  Just  as  vanadium  makes 


steel  shock-resistant  and  enduring,  chromium  makes  it  rust- 
resistant,  tungsten  makes  it  strong  at  high  temperatures, 
manganese  makes  it  tough  at  low  temperatures,  and  silicon 
gives  it  important  electrical  properties. 

UCC  AND  ALLOYS— The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce 
more  than  fifty  different  kinds  of  alloying  metals,  in  hundreds 
of  varying  compositions  and  sizes.  They  also  work  closely 
with  steelmakers  in  developing  and  improving  the  alloy 
steels  that  go  into  nearly  everything  that  serves  us  today. 

FREE:  Learn  more  about  the  interesting  things  you  use  every  day. 
ft  rite  for  the  illustrated  booklet  “Products  and  Processes”  which  tells 
how  science  and  industry  use  the  Alloys,  Carboss,  Chemicals,  | 
Gases,  and  Plastics  made  by  Union  Carbide.  Ask  for  booklet  F. 

I  xio\  Carbide 

AJV/}  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |lN^  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


_  UCCs  Trade-marked  Products  of  Alloys,  Carbons,  Chemicals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

ElecTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  HaYNES  StelLITE  Alloys  •  EvereaDY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  .NATIONAL  Carbons  •  AcHESON  Electrodes 
Prestoxe  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  PVROFAX  Gas  .  PresT-O-Lite  Acetylene 
DyNEL  Textile  Fibers  •  BaKELITE,  KrENE,  and  ViNYLITE  Plastics  •  LiNDE  Oxygen  •  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  CHEMICALS 
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INDIANAPOLIS. ..First  In  The  Nation! 


i 

i 


A  record-breaking  $6,942  average  income  per  household,*  plus  a  fast¬ 
growing  population  of  over  550,000,  qualify  Indianapolis  as  America’s 
richest  BIG  market. 

For  winning  sales  performance,  Indiana’s  two  largest  dailies.  The 
Star  in  the  morning  and  The  News  in  the  evening,  give  you  saturation 
coverage  of  this  No.  1  market,  supercharged  with  an  effective  bonus  cover¬ 
age  of  the  44  surrounding  counties.  Stay  ahead  in  the  sales  race.  Get  full 
market  information.  Write  Paul  Grimes,  National  Advertising  Manager, 
Indianapolis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  or  .  .  . 


America’s  No.  1  Market* 
in  Average  Income 
Per  Household  Among 
Cities  of  Over  400,000 

*Consumer  Income  Supplement, 

1953  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
Service. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  Indianapolis  Star 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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ll  l&e  SYRACUSE  'Hew^/ia.fic-vs. 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

.Evening)  Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


A  Good  Team  David  J.  Mahoney,  Inc.,  N.Y.C.| 

To  THE  Editor:  In  my  talk  be-  Harry  M.  Bitner,  presiwS 
fore  the  Alpha  Delta  Sigma  con-  WFBM,  Inc.,  radio  and  televi^lj 
vention,  which  you  reported  in  broadcasting  station,  of  Indiail 
your  June  20  issue,  page  18,  I  was  apolis,  is  also  an  active^  membci 
pointing  out  publicity’s  virtues,  but  Surely,  newspapering  is  not  e':' 
in  no  way  did  I  mean  to  under-  clusively  an  old  man’s  professk! 
rate  the  power  of  advertising.  I  Are  there  not  some  presidents: 
don’t  believe  that  anything  can  newspaper  publishing  corporatioi 
take  the  place  of  advertising  as  a  who  have  become  presidents  V 
selling  force,  but  I  do  believe  that  39  and  are  not  presently  over  (I 
the  power  of  publicity  is  too  often  years  of  age?  A  man  or  wonu 
overlooked.  cannot  be  over  43  at  the  timei 

The  point  I  was  trying  to  make  joining  YPO  and  remains  acts 
was  that  advertising  and  publicity  until  the  age  of  49.  j 

make  a  good  team,  each  strength-  Objectives  of  YPO  are:  (1)  ptj 
ening  the  other,  and  that  while  sonal  friendships;  (2)  exchange n 
some  things  lend  themselves  better  ideas  of  modern  managemal 
to  advertising,  others  lend  them-  methods;  (3)  national  aggressi>| 
selves  to  publicity.  action  in  support  of  th<^  pti 

I  further  pointed  out  that  adver-  ciples  that  develop  individual  t 
tising  men  do  a  fine  job  in  their  centive. 

own  field  of  advertising,  but  it  is  Our  members  now  number  me 
when  they  dabble  in  publicity  that  than  535  in  39  States  and  ti 
they  tend  to  bog  down.  I  tried  to  provinces  of  Canada.  Again, 
bring  home  to  them  some  of  the  seems  strange  to  me  that  there 
more  important  points  about  pub-  no  member  of  the  newspaper  pn! 
licity  that  they  tend  to  overlook,  lishing  business,  as  yet,  in  this  i 
and  to  remind  them  that  thinking  teresting  group  of  young,  entc 
through  a  publicity  campaign,  and  prising  individuals.  Your  rcadc 
doing  it,  required  all-out  effort —  uiay  be  able  to  suggest  Candidas 
just  as  advertising  does.  for  membership. 

S.  Richard  Stern.  Philip  N.  Schuyler, 

5  East  47th  St.,  N.Y.C.  Executive  Secretr 

Young  Presidents’  Organization, 
Press  Club  Plan  14  East  28th  St. 


•  DIVERSIFIED 
INDUSTRY 


AGRICULTURAL 

AREA 


•  STRATEGIC 
LOCATION 


It  pays  to  test  your  new  products  and  new  sales 
techniques  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  Hub  of  the  Nation's 
number  one  state.  This  great  Central  New  York  market 
offers  you  the  ideal  cross-section  U.S.A.  Over  900 
manufacturers  represent  outstanding  industrial  diver¬ 
sity.  Combine  this  industrial  diversity  with  the  pace¬ 
setting  five  county  agricultural  community  and  you 
have  Main  Street,  U.S.A.,  at  its  best. 

Whether  you  are  planning  to  expand  your  present 
sales  volume  or  scheduling  a  test  campaign,  the 
Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you  complete  coverage  of 
Central  New  York's  181,650  family  units. 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

DAILY . 212,098 

SUNDAY  ....  324,634 

Complete  Menrket  Coverage 
at  ONE  LOW  COST! 


n  Yunu 
PasadeK 


Wheelock  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  flower  in  the  hot  frying  pan' 
David  J.  Mahoney,  president,  Bath  (Me.)  Daily  Times. 


Vol.  86.  No.  29.  July  Ll.  1963.  Editor  &  Publi*her.  The  Fourth  Eetat*  * 
publiehed  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  issue  in  January  by  The  Edi^ 
St  Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1476  Broadway.  Times  Tower,  Times  Square.  New  Ton 
36.  N.  T.e  Entered  as  Second  Class  Matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York.  N.  > 
Annual  Subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  and  Possessions.  Canada,  Mezioo< 
Central  and  South  America,  Spain  and  Philippines.  $7.60  in  other  countriaa 
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In  parade[,  July  19th  issue 

Master  planner  of  the  plot  to  kill  Hitler  tells  why 


EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

Plus  many  added  refinements — feature  the 

New  SCOTT  PRESS 

Buy  with  Confidence  . .  .  BUY  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO..  INC. 

6-63-7  PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 

in  Press  Design  —  See  SCOTT 


A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 


WMt  AVAILABLE! 


1953  EDITION 

American 
Racing  Mannal 


Th«re  is  no  other  publication  like  this 
intemotionally  famous  encyclopedia 
of  the  turf.  More  than  1,000  pages  af 
facts  end  figures.  Answers  every  query 


on  racing !  Order  your  copy  now- 


In  sturdy,  deluxe  binding  —  $7.50  including  postage 

- . FILL  IN  THIS  COUPON - 


OAIIY  RACING  FORM,  731  Flymowtii  Court,  Chicago  S,  III.  Encl.t.d  And  $7.50  Ipoclog. 
laclud.d)  for  which  plooto  s«<d  mo  a  copy  of  Ih.  1953  American  Racing  Monuai. 


•■y................ . ..Zona  No . ,Stala . . 

tee  wM  no!  ho  mcpantlMa  for  cacti  coot  with  aedan.  W— ae  uca  FacM  Meegy  Oidw 
er  ahaMi.  No  CO  J.  aervka.  I-S. 
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St.  John's  Gospel 

Lusty  was  a  period  (1920s),  a  place  (Chicago),  a  profession 
(journalism)  vividly  portrayed  by  a  literate  reporter-author, 
Robert  St.  John,  in  his  latest  book,  ‘This  Was  My  World,”  pub¬ 
lished  Thursday  (Doubleday  &  Co.). 

The  gospel  according  to  St.  John  (Robt.): 

"Chicago  was  the  Minerva’s  head  from  which  were 
springing  newspapermen  who  would  have  laughed 
coarsely  at  the  idea  of  ever  emigrating  to  New  York. 

Why  New  York?  Chicago  papers  were  faster,  more 
editions,  hotter  competition,  deadlines  every  half- 
hour,  bigger  type,  more  pages,  better-written  stories, 
don’t  wait  for  the  police,  go  out  and  catch  the 
murderer  yourself  and  lock  him  in  the  office  until 
ive  get  his  confession  into  print!’’ 

In  a  later  and  more  effete  era  of  human  events 
and  of  his  career,  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  laugh  coarsely 
when  he  emigrated  to  New  York  stardom.  St.  John 


But  in  the  beginning  there  was  only  Chicago  in  the  epistles  of  this  1 
St.  John,  who  sometimes  was  thrilled  to  ’phone  a  story  to  that  god  of 
the  cubs.  Bob  Casey,  and  to  worship  from  afar  such  reporters  » 
Charles  MacArthur  and  Ben  Hecbt. 


"It  was  Bill  Major  who  liked  to  remind  young  newspapermen  thai 
the  story  of  the  creation  had  been  told  in  802  words  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  ‘and  you’ve  used  more  words  than  that  on  this  stinking  littU 
murder!'  ” 

St.  John,  like  that  earlier  one,  was  against  sin  in  a  sinful  city.  As 
the  boy  editor  of  the  Cicero  Tribune,  he  crusaded  against  crime  in  the 
citadel  of  the  underworld  overlord,  A1  Capone.  His  heavenly  reward: 
Loss  of  advertising,  a  terrible  beating  on  the  street  by  Ralph  CapoK 
and  three  other  gunmen,  a  spurned  offer  of  several  grand  peeled  of 
Al’s  big  wad,  a  final  denouement  when  Scarface  A1  obtained  ma¬ 
jority  stock  in  the  paper  and  the  young  editor  left  town  within  the 
hour,  never  to  return. 

After  he  was  paroled  from  Federal  stir,  I  saw  A1  Capone  at  his 
walled  villa-fortress  on  an  island  of  Miami  Beach  and  for  three  yean 
watched  the  big  black  sedans  with  Chi  tags  at  the  solid-massive  oaken  ' 
gates  with  their  tiny  peephole.  Sight  of  the  ugly  mobsters  holed  up  in  ' 
the  resort  was  enough  to  inspire  a  reporter’s  healthy  respect  for  a  brav^ 
bold-brash  Gallahad  like  St.  John,  who  bearded  the  vicious  killers  in  . 
their  lair,  defied  them,  decried  them  in  print,  outlived  most  of  them 
(he  saw  Frank  Capone  shot  to  death  in  the  gutter  by  detectives),  j 

But  Robert  St.  John’s  world  was  to  be  broader  than  Chicagoland’i 
gangdom  of  the  prohibition  period.  He  worked  on  the  Rutland  (Vt.)  ; 
Herald  and  News,  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  David  Stern’s  Philo-  ; 
delphia  Record,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  under  Emile  Gauvreau,  ; 
who  was  to  edit  the  New  York  Graphic  and  New  York  Daily  Mirror;  i 
the  Associated  Press  in  New  York,  on  foreign  correspondence  in  Paris 
and  currently  on  books  in  Switzerland.  : 

When  he  chided  a  Vermont  correspondent  for  sending  only  i  : 
sentence,  without  names,  about  three  persons  being  killed,  the  Greet 
Mountains  man  twanged: 

“Oh,  ’twam’t  important.  They  was  just  three  ferriners.  Summer 
people  from  Boston.  Didn’t  rightly  think  it  mattered  much.” 

He  covered  the  Hoover-Roosevelt  campaign,  Seabury  investigation. 
Starr  Faithful  murder,  Lindbergh  kidnapping,  Two-Gun  Crowley’s  exe¬ 
cution  and  for  a  time  turned  to  my  old  beat,  ship  news,  in  order  to 
meet  people  “without  the  midwifery  services  ®f  the  inevitable  press 
agent.” 

With  his  widely-acquired  wisdom,  Mr.  St.  John  observes; 

“One  of  the  discoveries  that  all  reporters  make  early  in  their  ca¬ 
reers  is  that  the  story  behind  the  story  is  always  more  interesting  than 
what  gets  into  print;  the  remarks  made  ‘off  the  record’  by  politiciaiu 
and  statesmen;  the  true  character  of  people  who  are  ‘made  up’  by  their 
press  agents  to  appear  as  .something  they  are  not;  the  actual  words  of  ■ 
an  interview  before  being  put  into  ‘decent  English’;  the  extremes  to  ■ 
which  people  go  to  get  their  names  into  the  papers. 

"But  there  were  formulas  and  patterns  into  which  people  and  everUs 
had  to  be  made  to  fit.  The  reading  public  expected  and  demanded  the 
there  be  no  deviation.  Even  photographs  were  not  allowed  to  tell 
the  truth.  *  *  * 

1 

I  “When  a  newspaperman  graduates  to  a  desk  Job  he  usnally  starh 
to  develop  a  paunch,  needs  eight  hours’  sleep  at  night.  Joins  a  country 
club,  begins  to  lose  any  writing  touch  he  may  have  had,  and  fe  wcD 
I  started  on  the  road  to  stagnation.” 
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E  fun  that  comes  IN  CANS 


We  Americans  must  be  just  about 
the  most  fun-loving  people  on  earth. 

Every  year,  we  spend  billions  for 
amusement  and  recreation.Our  tastes 
range  from  backyard  barbecues  to 
luxury  cruLses.  Fun  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  items  in  the  American  family’s 
budget. 

Here  at  American  Can  Company, 
35,000  of  us  take  your  fun  seriously. 
Think  of  how  many  things  that  add  to 
your  enjoyment  come  in  cans!  Pop¬ 


corn  and  canned  beer.  Suntan  oil  and 
holiday  puddings.  Toys  and  tennis 
balls.  Hard  candy  and  lemonade. 
Peanuts  and  picnic  meats.  Even  Fido 
isn’t  forgotten. 

What  else  has  all  this  can-making 
and  can- using  done  for  you?  For  one 
thing,  thousands  of  well-paid  jobs 
have  been  created  in  industry.  Farm¬ 
ers  find  better  markets  for  their 
products,  and  retail  stores  benefit  as 
a  result  of  the  increased  variety.  New 


businesses  are  able  to  get  started. 

Thus,  a  better  life  for  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  built  solidly  on  our  love  for 
fun.  It  is  satisfying  to  all  of  us  here 
at  Canco  to  know  that  the  containers 
we  design  and  manufacture  make  it 
easier  for  you  to  have  more  fun. 
And  it  is  exciting  and  rewarding  to 
be  part  of  a  team  that  works  together 
as  it  plays  together — for  the  good 
of  all. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  A 


CONTAINERS  .  .  .  to  help  people  live  better 
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The  man  who  sees  through  the  Iron  Curtain. 


The  day  after  Stalin  died.  The  New  York  Times  printed 
eight  full  pages  of  the  Stalin  story.  It  covered  Stalin 
and  his  associates,  Russia  and  her  satellites,  Soviet 
Communism  and  its  impact  on  the  world. 

It’s  pretty  safe  to  say  that  The  Times  printed  more  of 
the  Stalin  story  than  any  other  publication.  Even  in 
Moscow,  papers  jumped  only  to  six  pages  to  cover  it. 

Much  of  The  Times  coverage  came  from  its  own  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Moscow,  Harrison  E.  Salisbury.  He  is  one 
of  only  five  U.  S.  newsmen  in  Russia.  More  of  it  came 
from  Times  correspondents  in  other  world  capitals, 
some  of  whom,  over  the  years,  had  covered  various 
phases  of  it  firsthand.  A  good  deal  of  it,  however,  in¬ 
cluding  some  of  the  most  revealing  parts,  was  written 
in  New  York  by  Harry  Schwartz. 

Harry  Schwartz’s  office  at  The  New  York  Times,  just 
off  Times  Square,  is  some  4600  miles  from  Moscow’s 
Red  Square.  Yet  when  you  walk  into  it,  you  might  be 
excused  for  thinking  you  had  wandered  into  a  room  in 
the  Kremlin,  The  place  is  loaded  down  with  Russian 
newspapers,  magazines,  books  and  pamphlets,  and  with 
the  same  kind  of  literature  from  all  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  part  of  Harry  Schwartz’s  equipment  for 
peering  through  the  Iron  Curtain,  piecing  together  the 
jigsaw  puzzle  of  what  goes  on  there. 

Harry  Schwartz  probably  knows  as  much  about  what 
goes  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  anyone  else  this  side 
of  it.  An  economist,  before  his  interests  broadened  to 
encompass  all  Soviet  life,  he  has  written  three  books  on 
the  Soviet  economy.  He  has  taught  at  Columbia,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  Brooklyn  College;  has  worked  with  the  War 


Production  Board  and  the  Agriculture  Department ;  has 
been  a  Soviet  affairs  analyst  for  the  OSS  and  the  State 
Department. 

Since  1947  he  has  been  writing  about  Soviet  affairs  for 
The  New  York  Times.  Believing  that  to  survive  in  this 
world  we  need  the  truth  about  Russia,  he  is  constantly 
trying  to  find  out  what’s  the  score.  He  must  come  pretty 
close.  The  Russians,  their  secrecy  obviously  disturbed, 
denounce  him  as  a  “capitalist  intelligence  agent,’’  a 
“bought  and  paid  for  huckster.” 

Even  the  slightest  stories  in  the  Russian  press— he  reads 
35  Russian  papers  regularly— are  meaningful  to  Harry 
Schwartz.  The  obituary  of  a  minor  railroad  official  in  a 
Moscow  paper,  for  instance,  revealed  a  fact  the  Rus¬ 
sians  keep  secret,  the  name  of  the  Politburo  member  in 
charge  of  railroads.  Undeterred  by  censorship,  Schwartz 
can  publish  a  lot  our  Moscow  man  can’t.  What  he  writes 
in  New  York  today  will  likely  be  confirmed  weeks  later 
in  a  dispatch  out  of  Moscow. 

There  are  many  news  specialists  like  Harry  Schwartz 
on  The  New  York  Times  staff.  They  make  a  formidable 
team.  Pooling  their  knowledge  and  their  talents,  they 
produce  each  day  a  newspaper  that  is  vigorous  and  alert, 
interesting  and  alive,  different  from  any  other.  The 
Times  has  the  biggest  staff.  It  publishes  the  most  news. 

That’s  why  readers  like  it.  They  get  more  out  of  it.  So 
do  advertisers.  Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 

Sbc  Netw  Simes 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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[artin  v.  Collis  in  Guild 
hoice:  Prestige  or  Power 


I 


Local  Autonomy  Issue  Flares  Up 
With  Referendum  on  Mandatory  Dues 
By  Jerry  Walker 


i  Boston  —  This  Fall’s  presiden* 
|al  election  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  will  be  consid- 
Irably  more  than  the  popularity 
contest  which  the  nominating 

reches  would  seem  to  indicate. 

this  year  of  reaching  maturity, 
iie  newsmen’s  CIO  union  will 
flake  a  choice  between  Prestige 
ind  Power. 

Harry  Martin  of  Memphis,  a 
fiember  of  ANG  since  1936  and 
Is  president  since  1947,  will  be 
epposed  for  reelection  by  Joseph 
F.  Collis  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
»liose  membership  in  a  newspaper 
kibor  union  antedates  the  Guild; 
Ic  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
file  old  AFL  Newswriters’  Union 
of  Scranton. 

The  real  issues  for  the  member- 
ihLp  referendum  on  the  highest, 
but  unsalaried,  office  in  the  Guild 
were  delineated  in  fundamental 
conflicts  on  local  autonomy,  col¬ 


Joseph  F.  Collis 


lective  bargaining  and  dues-fixing 
which  smouldered  all  during  the 
20th  annual  convention  here  last 
week  and  flared  into  roll  call  nose¬ 
counting  in  the  closing  hours. 

New  York’s  Candidate 

It  was  ironical  that  Mr.  Martin, 
who  had  designed  this  convention 
as  a  vibrant  memorial  to  Heywood 
Broun,  the  Guild’s  founder  -  first 
president,  sat  on  the  sidelines  and 
heard  the  big  Boston  and  New 
York  delegations  hail  not  Mr. 
Broun  but  Mr.  Collis  as  “Mr. 
Guild’’  and  offer  him  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  president. 

What  the  26,000  dues  -  paying 
members  will  be  asked  to  decide 
is  not  whether  the  Guild  should 
have  a  president  who  works  for  a 
newspaper  and  spends  more  of  his 
time  at  home  than  abroad,  but 
whetlier  the  president  should  spear¬ 
head  a  strong,  tough,  powerful 
drive  for  more  members  and  more 
benefits. 

For  SIX  years,  by  request  of  the 
Guild,  Mr,  Martin  has  been  work¬ 
ing  for  the  U.  S.  Government  help¬ 
ing  to  cultivate  free  trade  unionism 
in  Europe.  He  has  returned  home 
at  intervals  to  participate  in  Guild 
affairs  and  he  told  the  convention 
at  its  outset  that  he  would  be 
home  permanently  by  October. 
When  first  elected  to  ANG  office 
he  was  employed  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  Memphis  newspapers. 

Both  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Collis, 
who  is  a  graduate  of  Villa  Nova 
College,  have  demonstrated  their 
opposition  to  Communists  and  pro- 
Communists.  But  while  the  for¬ 
mer  has  been  engaged  in  his  labor 
mission  abroad,  the  latter  has  been 
doing  the  things  at  home  which 
make  him  attractive  to  the  ardent 
unionists  in  newspaper  work. 

“Joe  Collis  has  walked  on  picket 
lines  from  New  York  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,’’  said  John  Thompson,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Boston  local,  putting 
his  name  in  nomination. 

“When  I  walked  out  of  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  building 
early  one  morning  in  July,  1950, 
the  first  man  I  saw  on  the  picket 
line  was  Joe  Collis,”  seconded  Ed¬ 
ward  Easton,  Jr.,  vicepresident  for 
the  New  York  City  region. 


Other  speakers  commended  Mr. 
Guild’s  longtime  leadership  of  his 
own  local,  his  helpfulness  in  ne¬ 
gotiations  all  around  the  country, 
his  personal  efforts  in  organizing. 

The  silvery-haired  candidate  was 
everywhere  at  the  convention.  He 
moved  from  one  delegation  table 
to  another;  he  buttonholded  most 
of  the  freshman  delegates;  he 
argued  vigorously  for  his  ideas  in 
committee  meetings;  he  left  a  fa¬ 
vorable  impression  on  the  party 
caucuses  where  he  appeared.  The 
sleeves  of  his  dark  blue  shirt  were 
always  rolled  to  the  elbows.  When 
window-dressing  speeches  were  be¬ 
ing  made  he  would  retire  to  the 
back  of  the  hall,  drop  off  his 
shoes,  park  his  stocking^  feet  on 
a  chair,  sit  back  and  puff  on  a 
cigar. 

Mr.  Martin’s  quiet  demeanor 
and  conservative  attire,  a  blue 
serge  suit  with  white  handkerchief 
peeking  out  from  breast  pocket, 
typified  the  business  man  of  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  His  eminently 
fair  conduct  of  the  meetings  won 
the  delegates’  respect,  and  when  an 
occasion  called  for  it  they  rose  to 
valiant  and  noi.sy  defense  of  his 
integrity  as  a  newspaperman. 


Harry  F.  Martin 
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September  Vote 

Ballots  for  the  ANG  election 
will  go  out  to  paid-up  members 
on  Aug.  3t  and  r^ms  are 
due  eariy  in  September.  There 
will  be  a  separate  ballot  on  the 
mandatory  dues  question. 

President  Harry  Martin 
planned  to  fly  to  Paris  this 
weekend  to  wind  up  his  affairs 
with  ECA  and  come  home 
.4ug.  15  for  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign.  He  has  designated  Mil¬ 
ton  J.  Lapfnc  and  William  Ware 
of  Cleveiand  as  his  managers. 

Those  who  endorsed  Mr.  Collis’ 
candidacy  were  generous  in  praise 
of  Mr,  Martin’s  service  to  his 
country,  and  Arthur  Rosenstock, 
president  of  the  New  York  Guild 
of  7,500  members,  declared:  "He 
has  given  incalculable  prestige  to 
ANG,  but  we  feel  that  there 
should  be  a  natural  ascendancy  to 
the  presidency.” 

Seconding  speeches  for  Mr.  Col¬ 
lis  came  from  Philadelphia,  Twin 
Cities  (St.  Paul  -  Minneapolis), 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  Washington,  Roch¬ 
ester,  San  Francisco-Oakland,  Le¬ 
high  Valley,  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
York.  Pa.  and  Scranton. 

Milton  J.  Lapine  of  Cleveland, 
who  declined  to  stand  as  a  candi¬ 
date,  nominated  Mr.  Martin  for 
a  fourth  term,  giving  him  credit 
for  leading  the  battle  which  ousted 
the  pro-Communists  from  the 
Guild’s  key  positions.  In  seconding 
speeches  Mr.  Martin’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  union  in  the  form  of 
good  public  relations  was  empha¬ 
sized. 

On  the  list  of  Martin  supporters 
were  delegates  from  Chicago,  San 
Diego.  San  Antonio,  Knoxville, 
Memphis,  Pittsburgh,  Akron,  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  Greensboro, 
Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  De¬ 
troit.  Toronto  and  Richmond. 

2  Regional  Contests 
It  was  disclosed  that  western 
delegates  had  sought  to  win  sup¬ 
port  for  Harvey  Wing  of  San 
Francisco  as  a  possible  compromise 
candidate,  but  Mr.  Wing  even  failed 
of  nomination  in  a  runoff  among 
three  nominees  for  vicepresident, 
4th  region.  There  will  be  a  contest 
between  A1  Dipman  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  George  Meenes  of  Los 
Angeles,  each  of  whom  received 
25  convention  votes  to  13  for  Mr. 
Wing. 

There  will  also  be  a  contest  in 
the  third  region  between  Adolph 
J.  Rahm  of  St.  Louis  and  Harold 
Klessig  of  Milwaukee. 

Incumbent  vicepresidents  for  re- 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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President  For 
Telling  More 
About  A-Bomb 

Washington  —  Possibility 
of  Congressional  action,  but  not 
before  next  January,  on  easing  the 
information  gag  in  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Act  rose  this  week  when 
President  Eisenhower  said  he  didn't 
feel  the  public  was  being  told 
enough  about  the  atomic  bomb. 

Leaders  in  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  indicated  there  is  still  a  strong 
desire  to  keep  atomic  information 
under  strict  control  but  they  said 
the  President  hadn’t  mentioned  the 
subject  with  them.  There  was  a 
likelihood  they  would  get  together 
to  talk  it  over  or  await  a  pro¬ 
nouncement  by  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission. 

A  query  by  Edwin  D.  Moore, 
United  Press,  opened  up  the  matter 
at  the  President’s  news  conference. 
The  transcript  of  the  session  con¬ 
tained  this  recital: 

Moore — ^Dr.  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  and  Gordon  Dean  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  belief  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  make 
available  to  its  Allies  and  the 
American  people  more  information 
on  atomic  weapons,  both  ours  and 
our  estimates  of  the  Russian’s. 
Do  you  agree? 

A. — Well,  he  was  asking  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  very  specific  terms. 

First  of  all,  he  assumed  that  he 
was  meaning,  should  the  law  be 
amended?  There  was  a  law,  as 
he  knew,  that  strictly  limited  the 
kind  of  information  to  be  given. 

Personally,  he  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  when  the  American 
people  had  to  have  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject,  if  they  were 
to  act  intelligently,  and  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  one  of  those  people 
that  believed  that  an  informed 
American  population  made  good 
decisions. 

Now,  he  believed  the  time  had 
come  that  the  law,  as  written, 
was  really  outmoded.  As  they 
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knew,  much  of  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  hope,  and  possibly  the 
expectation,  that  we  could  keep 
secret  the  manufacture  of  the 
bomb. 

Well,  we  knew  it  had  been 
manufactured  elsewhere,  so  it 
would  seem  that  certain  parts, 
at  least,  of  that  law  were  out¬ 
moded;  and  he  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  be  far  more,  let  us 
say,  frank  with  the  American 
people  than  we  had  been  in  the 
past. 

Now,  that  naturally  had  to  in¬ 
clude.  then,  your  Allies.  What¬ 
ever  you  tell  publicly,  they  were 
bound  to  know,  and  he  thought 
that  the  cooperative  attitude  here 
was  important.  (Mr.  Hagerty  re¬ 
minded  him  that  this  whole  sub¬ 
ject  was  discussed  in  some  degree 
in  that  Jackson  report.)  You 
could  find  further  information  on 
it  there. 

Press  Secretary  Hagcrty’s  ref¬ 
erence  was  to  the  report  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Information  Activities,  head¬ 
ed  by  William  H.  Jackson  of 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  committee  urged  that  the 
Government  drop  pure  propaganda 
and  instead  give  the  world  a  fac¬ 
tual  picture  of  the  United  States 
without  boasting,  and  it  warned 
that  the  American  people  them¬ 
selves  were  not  adequately  in¬ 
formed  of  the  nature  of  the  peril 
that  they  faced. 

More  information  about  “the 
Soviet  atomic  capability,  as  well  as 
data  on  the  steady  development  of 
the  Soviet  economy  .  .  .  would 
help  to  make  clear  the  magnitude 
of  the  effort  required  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  and  its  Al¬ 
lies,”  the  committee  declared. 

■ 

Toss  Bureau  Chief 
Going  Back  to  Russia 

Washington  —  Mikhail  (Mike) 
Federov,  aviation  engineer  who 
heads  the  Washington  bureau  of 
Tass  news  agency,  plans  to  leave 
the  United  States  for  Moscow  late 
this  month. 

He  said  he  is  “going  home  at  my 
request”  after  five  years  in  this 
country.  He  will  be  succeeded  by 
Georgi  Bolshakov,  Soviet  newsman 
who  has  been  working  in  New 
York. 

Mr.  Federov  said  he  hopes  to 
sail  aboard  the  Queen  Mary  July 
29. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  his 
four-year-old  son,  Vova,  who  was 
born  in  Washington,  and  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Natasha,  7,  born  in  Moscow. 

■ 

Prewi  in  Bermuda 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
granted  the  application  of  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  for  special  tempo¬ 
rary  authorization  of  press  serv¬ 
ice  by  radio  between  Hamilton, 
Bermuda,  and  Hicksville,  L.  I., 
during  the  Three-Power  Confer¬ 
ence. 


Burck  Plans 
To  Fight  Order 
Of  Deportation 

Chicago  —  Counsel  for  Jacob 
Burck,  48,  Chicago  Sun-Times  car¬ 
toonist,  who  on  July  8  was  ordered 
deported  to  Poland  on  the  ground 
that  he  has  been  a  Communist, 
announced  that  they  will  appeal 
the  decision. 

The  order  for  Mr.  Burck’s  de¬ 
portation  was  issued  by  Jerome  T. 
McGowin,  special  inquiry  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  Immigration  Service, 
who  held  long  hearings  here. 

Marcus  T.  Neely,  service  direc¬ 
tor,  declared  that  no  warrant  for 
Mr.  Burck’s  deportation  would  be 
issued  pending  the  appeal.  Mr. 
Burck  can  appeal  to  a  spiecial  im¬ 
migration  board  in  Washington. 

A  native  of  Poland,  Mr.  Burck 
was  born  Yankel  Bochkowsky  in 
1904.  He  adopted  the  simpler 
name  on  taking  up  resident  in 
Chicago.  He  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  in  1914,  went  to  Russia  in 
1935  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  the  next  year. 

The  Government  charged  that 
Mr.  Burck’s  re-entry  was  illegal, 
since  prior  to  that  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
an  organization  pledged  to  over¬ 
throw  the  U.  S.  Government  by 
force. 

Mr.  Burck  denied  at  the  depor¬ 
tation  hearings  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Communist  Party.  He  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  he  had 
drawn  cartoons  for  the  Daily 
Worker,  Communist  paper,  in  the 
1930s. 

The  Government  introduced 
evidence  that  Mr.  Burck  akso  had 
been  employed  by  the  New  Masses, 
another  leftist  publication,  and 
that  he  had  belonged  to  Commu¬ 
nist  organizations  and  had  been 
seen  at  Communist  meetings. 

Field’s  Statement 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Sun-Times,  issued 
this  statement: 

“When  the  Government  immi¬ 
gration  service  started  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  said  that  our  own 
investigation  had  convinced  us  that 
Mr.  Burck  was  never  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party.  We  feel 
confident  that  Mr.  Burck  can  prove 
his  innocence  when  he  appeals  the 
adverse  recommendations  made  by 
the  hearing  officer.” 

Mr.  Burck  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
in  1941. 

The  official  finding  of  Mr. 
McGowan  stated: 

“The  documentary  evidence 
covering  respondent’s  conduct  and 
activity  from  1937  to  the  present 
shows  him  to  be  outstanding  in 
his  profession,  receiving  awards 
for  exceptional  service  in  his  field. 

“From  1938  respondent  (Burck) 
assumed  and  accepted  duties  of  a 
responsible  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  giving  his  talents  to  causes 
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beneficial  to  the  community,  airy  i 

the  country.  In  brief  it  charade < 
izes  him  as  a  loyal  and  patriofeL.^  ^ 
individual  from  about  1938  to  th^r  mston 
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Bill  Would  Permit 
Vacation  for  Weeklies 

Washington  —  Sen.  MansfieW 
(D.-Mont.)  has  introduced  a  bH 
to  allow  weekly  newspapers  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  not  more  than 
twice  a  year  without  loss  of  their 
second  class  mailing  privilege. 

Mr.  Mansfield  said  that  under 
present  1  a  w  weekly  newspapers 
must  be  published  52  times  a  year 
or  the  publisher  is  faced  with  tbt 
prospect  of  a  $10  fee  and  a  lengthy 
delay  in  reinstating  his  right  to 
mail  out  his  paper  as  second  class 
matter. 

“Give  the  little  fellows  in  the 
newspaper  field  a  break,”  he  toM 
the  Senate.  A  weekly  newspaper 
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Btonford  Smith 
billing  ANPA 
|[^neral  Staff 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Stanford  Smith, 
:cretary-manag€r  of  the  Georgia 
ress  Association  for  the  past  six 

ears,  will  join  _ 

he  staff  of  the 
l\merican  News- 
!§)aper  Publishers 
\  s  s  o  c  i  a  t  ion 
n  New  York  on 
■\ug.  1. 

George  C.  Big- 
:ers.  president  of 

tSPA,  made  the 
n  n  0  u  n  cement 
.■re. 

Mr.  Smith,  a 
itive  Georgian, 

Ls  ANPA  General  Manager 
to ’“frranston  Williams,  is  a  former 
» iff  member  of  the  Augusta 
'^^K'hronicle  and  the  Cairo 
^•7  “  5 /e Wenger. 

usnet-l  president  of  the  News- 

of  As.sociation  Managers:  a 

bie  (ffremher  of  the  board  of  the  Na- 
Hional  Editorial  Association;  a 
^icmber  of  the  board  of  the  Week- 
|\  Newspaper  Representatives,  Inc., 
f  director  of  the  Atlanta  chapter 
i)f  the  American  Association  of 
^'paper  Representatives  and  of 
igma  Delta  Chi. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
rsity  of  Georgia  and  served  as  a 
Tijor  in  the  infantry  in  World 
ar  II.  He  is  married  to  the 
Coj.pormer  Martha  Cooper  of  Augusta 
nd  has  three  daughters. 

He  will  be  assigned  to  general 
raff  work  at  ANPA  headquarters. 
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’’P^jWeekly  Suspended 

PrrrsFiELD,  Mass. — ^The  Berk- 
hire  Evening  Eagle  has  announced 
usponsion  of  its  weekly  edition, 
"  -  appeared  on  Wednes- 

th  thtc^y*  Eagle  became  a 

»ngeli-t.^‘*y  in  1892.  Growth  in  circula- 
ion  of  the  daily  Eagle  and  mount- 
ug  production  and  mailing  ‘costs 
^a.lc  continued  publication  of  the 
Weekly  impractical,  it  was  stated 
fry  Joseph  E.  Cancilla,  circulation 
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pwens  Defines 
[A  Newspaper 

Charlottesville.  Va.  —  In  at 
iddress  here  July  10  to  the  Institute 
't  Public  Affairs,  Hamilton  Owens 
^ditor-in-chief  of  the  BaUimort 
fiinpupers,  gave  this  definition  of  £ 
peuspaper: 

J  A  work  of  art,  a  daily  attemp 
0  reduce  the  chaess  of  the  univer.st 
0  some  sort  of  understandabh 
TJer.” 

Talking  about  press  responsibil 
|ty  he  said  that  most  editors  “havi 
2®  listen  to  their  readers”  or  event 
^ally  the  readers  won’t  listen  te 
hem. 


IN  WACO  AND  WORCESTER 

Papers  Lead  Tornado  Relief  Efforts 


Fentress  Starts  Fund 
Supplementing  Red  Cross 

Waco,  Tex. — Harlon  M.  Fent¬ 
ress,  publisher  of  the  Waco  News- 
Tribune  and  Tiines-Herald,  heads 
the  Citizens  Committee  now 
binding  up  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  May  11  Tornado  on  Waco 
homes,  businesses  and  institutions. 

The  group  has  worked  hand-in- 
hand  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  Family  Relief  Program. 

Red  Cross  swiftly  provided 
help  to  993  families,  allocating 
$321,135.76  to  their  needs,  in¬ 
cluding  $193,372.45  for  rebuilding 
and  repairing  homes,  $40,306.01 
for  replacing  furniture,  $34,011.02 
for  medical  care,  $1(),842.66  for 
occupational  tools  and  supplies, 
$25,075.70  for  food,  clothing  and 
maintenance  and  $17,545  for  mass 
care  during  the  disaster  period. 

Contributions  Flowed  In 

But  Red  Cross  rules  don’t  cover 
numerous  types  of  losses  incurred 
in  destruction  of  business  and 
commercial  property  on  the  scale 
that  occurred  here,  and  that’s 
where  the  Waco  Disaster  Fund  is 
doing  its  major  healing  work. 

Publisher  Fentress  fell  heir  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  fund 
more  or  less  by  the  natural  course 
of  events,  chiefly  because  contri¬ 
butions  to  tornado  relief  came  to 
him  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  after  the  disaster.  Other 
newspapers  played  a  leading  role 
in  collecting  these  contributions 
and  all  of  them  delivered  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  Mr.  Fentress. 

Waco  Disaster  Fund  was  char¬ 
tered  quickly  as  an  agency  to 
handle  this  money,  with  three 
bankers  and  the  mayor  of  Waco 
as  trustees  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Fentress.  The  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  accepted  the  agency  as 
one  to  which  tax  deductible  con¬ 
tributions  could  be  made. 

Mr.  Fentress  and  the  other 
trustees  chose  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  to  help  them  evaluate 
loss  claims.  This  group  meets 
twice  weekly  with  the  trustees  to 
pass  on  the  amounts  of  help  for 
individual  cases.  A  volunteer  staff 
ot  case  workers  from  Waco 
United  Fund  agencies  is  process¬ 
ing  the  appeals. 

Big  Job  Ahead 

With  the  job  still  far  from  com¬ 
plete,  Waco  Disaster  Fund  has  re¬ 
stored  tornado-smashed  businesses 
whose  owners  had  not  the  resour¬ 
ces  to  get  back  into  operation 
themselves,  has  rebuilt  numerous 
homes  that  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  didn’t  come  into  the  Red 
Cross  program,  has  replaced  a 
doctor’s  office  and  equipment,  is 
paying  the  living  expenses  for 
some  tornado  victims  until  they 
can  return  to  work,  put  a  painter, 
a  barber,  a  toy  maker  and  others 


back  in  business. 

The  fund  also  had  paid  for  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
tools  and  supplies  lost  in  the  fran¬ 
tic  rescue  operations  immediately 
after  the  tornado.  The  trustees 
have  denied  several  claims  from 
persons  whose  resources  obvious¬ 
ly  were  sufficient  to  replace  their 
losses. 

Waco  Disaster  Fund  has  re¬ 
ceived  about  $375,000  in  contri¬ 
butions.  The  trustees  are  trying 
to  finish  their  task  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  this  Summer  but  they  haven’t 
been  able  to  see  the  end  of  the 
road  yet,  Mr.  Fentress  said  this 
week. 

»  *  * 

Booth  Supervises  Help 
To  Massachusetts  Victims 

Worcester,  Mass. — Massachu¬ 
setts  newspapers  have  been  com¬ 
munity  leaders  in  the  drive  to  col¬ 
lect  relief  funds  for  the  victims  of 
the  June  9  tornado  which  swept 
through  Worcester  and  surround¬ 
ing  towns. 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Evening  Gazette,  is 
chairman  of  the  three-member 
committee  appointed  by  Gov. 
Christian  Herter  to  supervise  the 
Central  Massachusetts  Disaster 
Relief  Fund. 

By  July  7,  the  committee  had 
received  over  $633,000  in  dona¬ 
tions  from  individuals  and  groups. 

The  names  of  all  individuals  or 
organizations  contributing  $1  or 
more  are  acknowledged  daily  in 
the  Telegram.  The  list  occupies 
approximately  a  page  in  each  edi¬ 
tion. 

Other  newspapers  which  have 
been  spearheading  drives  in  their 
own  communities  include  the 
Lynn  Item,  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times,  and  the  weekly 
V/ehster  Times.  Collections  which 
these  newspapers  have  forwarded 
are  listed  in  the  Telegram  as 
“Raised  from  readers  by  Lynn 
Item,”  etc. 

Governor  Helps  Out 

Hartford  dailies  and  all  of  Bos¬ 
ton’s  newspapers  have  been  giving 
a  big  hand  in  the  collection  of 
funds.  In  each  instance  several 
pages  have  been  devoted  to  pic- 
Uires  of  the  storm  damage  and  to 
others  showing  rehabilitation  ef¬ 
forts. 

This  week  an  added  incentive 
was  given  to  the  Mayor’s  Charity 
Field  Day  in  Boston  when  it  was 
announced  that  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  would  be  sent  to  Wor¬ 
cester  tornado  victims.  As  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  ticket  promotion  the 
Boston  Post  had  both  Governor 
Herter  and  Mayor  Hynes  take 
over  a  street-level  business  office 
and  sell  tickets  personally  during 
a  noon  hour.  The  Post  said  this 


special  sale  netted  $2,728. 

The  Worcester  newspapers  have 
published  daily  stories  on  large 
and  unusual  contributions,  to¬ 
gether  with  photographs  of  the 
heads  of  large  organizations  or 
businesses  presenting  large  checks 
to  committee  or  city  officials. 

The  Worcester  Gazette  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  series  of  “Before  and 
After”  photographs,  taken  of  area 
scenes  immediately  following  the 
tornado,  and  at  present,  showing 
the  progress  in  cleaning  up  disas¬ 
ter  debris. 

The  Telegram,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger,  is 
publishing  daily  a  series  of  pho¬ 
tographs  blown  by  the  tornado  to 
the  Massachusetts  South  Shore 
area — some  50  miles  distant — and 
recovered  there  in  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  the  tornado.  Worcester 
area  residents  are  claiming  the 
pictures  at  the  newspaper  offices. 

The  40-page  picture  black-and- 
white  tabloid  which  the  Worcester 
newspapers  published  June  18  as 
a  public  service  has  had  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sale.  Thus  far  260,000  cop¬ 
ies  have  been  printed.  Orders 
have  been  received  for  mailing 
the  section  to  every  state  and 
some  40  foreign  countries  and 
overseas  possessions,  including  the 
Russian  zone  of  Germany  and  the 
island  of  Yap. 

Newsmen’s  Plans 

The  Worcester  newspapermen 
made  homeless  by  the  storm  are 
still  busy  making  plans  for  the 
future,  despite  their  losses. 

Both  city  editors,  A.  Alfred 
Marcello  of  the  Telegram  and 
Stephen  D.  Donahue  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  are  planning  to  rebuild, 
though  neither  is  sure  that  he  will 
locate  at  the  same  site. 

M.  Frank  Halpin,  Gazette  com¬ 
positor  whose  home  in  Shrews¬ 
bury  was  demolished,  has  been 
released  from  a  Worcester  hos¬ 
pital  after  shouder  and  back  in¬ 
juries  suffered  when  he  was 
pinned  under  wreckage. 

Paul  L.  Schultz,  Gazette  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  two  members  of 
the  Telegram-Gazette  advertising 
department,  Gordon  A.  Bell  and 
Irving  A.  Glavin,  who  rented 
apartments  in  housing  projects  de¬ 
stroyed,  each  lost  virtually  all 
their  furniture  and  personal  pos¬ 
sessions.  though  their  families  es¬ 
caped  injury. 

The  homeless  newsmen  have 
been  given  shelter  by  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  Worcester  area 
until  their  homes  are  made  habit¬ 
able  again. 

.A  Telegram  staff-member,  aid¬ 
ing  Mr.  Marcello  clear  his  lot, 
picked  up  one  of  the  relatively 
few  undamaged  articles  salvaged 
from  the  ruins  —  the  Pall  Mall 
“Big  Story”  plaque  which  the  city 
editor  received  this  Spring  for  help¬ 
ing  solve  a  bank  robbery. 
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Winchell  Says  He  Was 
Paul  Revere  II  in  PM 


Walter  Winchell.  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist  nd  radio- 
TV  commentator,  revealed  this 
week  that  he  had  once  written 
under  the  pseudonym  Paul  Revere 
II  for  the  newspaper  PM,  defunct 
New  York  left-wing  daily.  His 
admission  climaxed  a  four  -  hour 
pre-trial  examination  in  a  $1,525,- 
000  libel  action  filed  against  him 
by  the  New  York  Post  and  its  edi¬ 
tor,  James  A.  Wechsler. 

The  examination,  punctuated  by 
frequent  heated  exchanges  of 
charges  and  counter-charges  of 
pro-Communist  journalistic  activ¬ 
ity,  took  place  in  the  law  offices 
of  former  Federal  Judge  Simon 
H.  Rifkind,  attorney  for  the  Post 
and  Mr.  Wechsler. 

Mr.  Winchell  and  his  co-defend¬ 
ants  —  Hearst  Corporation,  Amer¬ 
ican  Broadcasting  Company,  and 
Gruen  Watch  Co.,  Mr.  Winchell’s 
network  sponsors  —  are  charged 
with  libeling  Mr.  Wechsler  as  a 
Communist  and  the  Post  as  a  fol¬ 
lower  of  the  Communist  Party  line. 

1944  Praise  Recalled 


been  following  the  Communist 
Party  line?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  Mr.  Winchell 
answered.  “I  didn’t  know  what  the 
Communist  Party  line  was  at  that 
time.” 

“What  am  I  accused  of?”  the 
columnist  demanded  at  one  point 
from  Mr.  Rifkind.  “Why  am  I 
here?  I  have  been  through  a  lot 
of  things,  but  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  waste  of  time  in  getting  to 
an  issue.” 


“I  am  not  attributing  any  Com¬ 
munist  Party  membership,  any  af¬ 
filiation  or  any  fellow-traveling  to 
you,”  Mr.  Rifkind  emphasized.  He 
indicated  that  the  line  of  question¬ 
ing  was  designed  to  undermine  the 
nature  of  Mr.  Winchell’s  attacks  on 
Mr.  Wechsler  and  the  Post. 


Under  questioning  by  Mr.  Rif¬ 
kind,  the  columnist  conceded  that 
he  had  described  Mr.  Wechsler  as 
a  “brilliant  Washington  newspaper¬ 
man”  in  a  1944  piece,  and  recalled 
that  Mr.  Wechsler  was  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  PM  at  the 
time. 

“Many  of  the  staff  turned  out  to 
be  Communists,”  Mr.  Winchell 
said,  “but  I  didn’t  think  he  was.” 

‘Who  was  Paul  Revere  II?”  Mr. 
Rifkind  asked. 

“I  was,”  Mr.  Winchell  replied. 

“And  who,  under  the  name  of 
Paul  Revere  II,  wrote  articles  for 
PM?”  the  attorney  continued. 

“I  did,”  the  columnist  answered. 

The  articles  were  written  during 
the  1940  Presidential  campaign,  it 
was  indicated,  and  “opposed  a  one- 
party  press.” 

As  in  a  previous  examination  a 
week  ago,  Mr.  Rifkind’s  question¬ 
ing  was  designed  to  indicate  that 
Mr.  Winchell  had  himself  been 
“duped”  into  supporting  policies 
favored  by  the  Communist  Party 
(E&P,  July  4,  page  40).  The  at¬ 
torney  introduced  as  exhibits  a  se¬ 
ries  of  items  from  Winchell  col¬ 
umns  in  the  years  1944  to  1947 
plugging  a  number  of  pro-Commu¬ 
nist  personalities  and  causes. 

Didn’t  Know  Party  Line 

“You  take  a  writer  who  has  writ¬ 
ten  articles  pooh-poohing  the  Rus¬ 
sian  menace,”  Mr.  Rifkind  said, 
“criticizing  those  who  emphasize 
the  danger  of  Russian  aggression, 
depicting  Stalin  as  a  wise  and 
trustworthy  person,  criticizing 
Churchill  for  his  speech  at  Fulton, 
Mo.,  approving  the  Russian  style 
of  justice,  advocating  the  forgiving 
of  Russia’s  Lend  Lease  debts — 
would  you  say  such  a  writer  had 


Mr.  Rifkind  produced  a  number 
of  exhibits  indicating  anti-Com- 
munist  activity  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wechsler,  who  has  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  Young  Commu¬ 
nist  League  in  the  1930’s.  The  at¬ 
torney  described  Mr.  Wechsler  as  a 
backer  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild’s  1940  Youngstown  Resolu¬ 
tion,  which  opposed  pro-Commu¬ 
nist  control  of  the  Guild,  and  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Guild  Unity,  an  anti-Com- 
munist  faction.  He  introduced  an 
article  attacking  the  editor  in  a 
1939  issue  of  the  New  Masses, 
Communist  publication,  and  an¬ 
other  from  a  1942  issue  of  the 
Daily  Worker.  Also  introduced 
were  a  number  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Wechsler  from  wartime  issues  of 
the  Guild  Reporter,  including  one 
praising  Mr.  Winchell. 

To  Be  Continued 
The  columnist  said  he  had  no 
recollection  of  having  seen  this 
evidence  before  writing  his  articles 
on  Mr.  Wechsler  and  the  Post,  but 
said  that  it  might  be  in  his  files. 
Mr.  Rifkind  questioned  the  value 
of  filed  material  which  was  not 
made  use  of. 


A  CRITIC’S  RIGHT  to  attend  a 
theater  performance  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  is  guaranteed  by  the  law  signed 
by  Gov.  John  Davis  Lodge,  in  the 
presence  of  W.  J.  Foote,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cour- 
ant.  Only  New  York  and  Califor¬ 
nia  have  similar  press  statutes.  A 
local  theater  had  banned  T.  H. 
Parker,  Courant  critics,  because  of 
uncomplimentary  reviews. 


“You  write  your  own  articles 
don’t  you?”  he  asked. 

“Nearly  all  of  th;m.”  Mr. 
Winchell  replied. 

“You  wrote  all  of  those  about 
Wechsler,  didn’t  you?”  the  attor¬ 
ney  continued. 

“Nearly  all  of  them,”  the  col¬ 
umnist  answered  again. 

During  a  flurry  which  was  kept 
off  the  examination  record  at  the 
request  of  Charles  Henry,  attor¬ 
ney  for  Mr.  Winchell  and  the 
Hearst  Corp.,  Mr.  Winchell  denied 
that  he  had  called  Mr.  Wechsler 
a  Communist.  When  the  same 
que-stion  was  asked  on  the  record, 
Mr.  Henry  directed  the  columnist 
not  to  answer.  Mr.  Rifkind  quoted 
a  column  in  which  Mr.  Winchell 
had  written;  “I  am  not  convinced 
when  he  (Wechsler)  says  he  quit 
the  Reds  in  1937.  .  .  .” 


restal)  abandoned  his  wife 
these  armed  brigands.” 

“Do  you  think  this  caused  S'  ^ 
Forrestal’s  death?”  asked  W!r;_| 
A.  Roberts,  attorney  for  Mr.  PC 
son.  il 

“No,”  Mr.  Pegler  replied. 


Rig 

Bill 


At  the  beginning  of  the  hearing. 
Mr.  Winchell  disclosed  that  he  was 
not  financially  respoiusible  for  libel 
judgments  against  him  based  on 
his  radio-TV  comments.  At  last 
week’s  examination  he  had  dis¬ 
closed  that  a  similar  agreement 
with  his  syndicate  protected  him 
against  judgments  based  on  the 
column. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Winchell  was  represented  by  Ernest 
Cuneo,  his  personal  attorney,  and 
by  Walter  R.  Barry,  representing 
the  network  and  sponsor.  Attor¬ 
neys  estimated  that  two  or  three 
more  sessions  of  pre-trial  exam¬ 
ination  would  be  required,  and 
tentatively  set  the  next  one  for 
Sept.  9,  when  Mr.  Winchell  will 
be  back  in  New  York  after  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  vacation. 


Ca 


attribute  his  death  to  impact  k 
the  ground.”  (A  reference  tolii 
Forrestal’s  leap  from  a  windilc 
of  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethe# 
Md.) 

Asked  to  explain  the  basic  if 
ference  between  himself  and  if 
Pearson,  Mr.  Pegler  said:  “Tit 
basic  difference  is  that  betv£ 
an  honest  man  and  a  rascal.  1  ^ 
the  honest  man.”  j 

Mr.  Pearson  originally  filed'  ' 
suit  in  March,  1951,  charging;/ 
Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  physiol  | 
assaulted  him  and  entered  into  ' 
conspiracy  with  others  to  dp' 
him  out  of  business.  Named  in:* 
action,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Pegii| 
are  Don  Surine,  an  investigai 
McCarthy’s  staff;  Fukf 


Pegler  Is  Questioned 
In  Pearson's  Case 

Washington — Columnist  West¬ 
brook  Pegler  called  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson  a  liar  and  a  rascal 
as  the  rival  newsmen  faced  each 
other  at  a  pre-trial  hearing  here 
July  3  in  a  $5,100,000  libel  and 
slander  suit. 

Mr.  Pegler  said  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Pearson,  lied  when  he  broad¬ 
cast  a  story  that  the  late  Secretary 
of  Defense  James  V.  Forrestal  fled 
while  bandits  were  robbing  his 
wife  of  jewelry. 

In  a  column,  Mr.  Pegler  had 
written  that  Mr.  Forrestal  was 
hounded  to  his  death  by  vile  slan¬ 
ders. 

Asked  who  broadcast  the  slan¬ 
ders,  Mr.  Pegler  replied: 

“Drew  Pearson  and  Walter 
Winchell.  Pearson  said  he  (For- 


Lewis,  Jr.,  radio  comentator, 
the  Washington  Times-Herald.  ' 
Numerous  pre-trial  depositia^ 
have  been  taken  and  others  ;| 
main  to  be  completed  before  ie 
case  can  come  to  trial.  ^ 
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5  Men  Are  Charged 
With  Helping  Bookies 

Five  men,  directly  or  indirec 
associated  with  newspapers,  s 
under  investigation  this  week 
charges  they  supplied  racing 
formation  to  bookmakers  in  Ne 
York 

The  inquiry  grew  out  of  exlej 
sive  gambling  raids  staged  by  II 
Police  Department  of  the  City* 

New  York,  working  with  Distni 
Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Hogan  said  the  mxi 
sources  of  information  of  a  riij 
of  bookmakers  and  policy  sti 
operators  were  Charles  DeNons 
a  sports  department  employe  w) 
handles  racing  charts,  and  Fni 
O’Sullivan,  a  copy  reader,  bothi| 
the  New  York  Post;  Joseph  Ho 
ner  and  Joseph  Hitzig,  West^decla 
Union  employes  stationed  at  wapplii 
New  York  Daily  Mirror;  aii 
Charles  Rizzo,  an  employe  of  Kfli  state 
Features  Syndicate.  ^ 

The  District  Attorney  said  tm 
agent  of  the  bookmaking  tin 
telephoned  the  newspaper  or 
ern  Union  employes  to  get  4 
latest  race  results. 

“I  am  sure  that  the  newspaper 
men  stole  from  the  hand  that  !«■ 
them  and  that  the  papers  the®] 
selves  are  not  involved,”  remarb 
-Magistrate  Hyman  Bushel. 

“Yes,  judge,  that  is  so,”  agr«® 
.Assistant  District  Attorney  A?” 
thoney  J.  Liebler.  “The  papf^ 
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themselves  were  not  involved.’  -  CNF 
Bail  was  set  at  $1,00  for  e^'hat 
defendant  and  hearings  were  c 
for  July  16. 

The  racket  was  said  to  be  a  sjtjlmea; 
tern  whereby  racing  informattH:*®  p 
was  telephoned  to  the  offices 
ring  and  from  there  relayed  4  T1 
gamblers.  1  P 


EDITOR  &  PU  BLI  S  HER  for  July  11,  19^1^0 
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I  Right  to  Know 
^  Bill  Signed  by 
I  Calif.  Governor 

li«d.  Sacramento  —  Announcing  that 
ict  i^i  there  should  now  be  no  more  se- 
toUS  cret  meetings  in  the  local  govern- 
winiktt  of  California,  Governor 

ethest  Warren  signed  the  “right  to 
know”  bill  July  2. 

The  measure.  Assembly  Bill 
339,  declares  that  actions  of  pub¬ 
lic  commissions,  boards  and  coun¬ 
cils  and  other  public  agencies 
“shall  be  taken  openly  and  their 
deliberations  be  conducted  open¬ 
ly.” 

The  provisions  apply  to  all  lo¬ 
cal  aeencies  in  California — “coun¬ 
ty,  city,  city  and  county,  town, 
school  district,  political  subdivis¬ 
ion,  or  any  board,  commission  or 
agency  thereof,  or  any  other  local 
public  agency.” 

tor,  til  Governor  Warren  simultane- 
rald.  “  o'JsJy  vetoed  a  companion  meas¬ 
ure,  Assembly  Bill  1160,  on  the 
ground  that  it  lacked  teeth.  The 
bill,  which  emerged  as  a  provision 
for  the  right  to  access  to  records, 
should  have  imposed  on  top  State 
agencies,  “even  the  Legislature  it¬ 
self,”  the  same  open  meeting  re¬ 
quirement  as  made  on  local  bod- 
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rs,  wr-  The  vetoed  bill  does  not  pro¬ 
week  e  hibit  anything  and  is  only  a  state¬ 


ment  of  policy  that  does  not 
change  existing  law.  Governor 
Warren’s  office  explained.  The 
)f  exted  executive  satd  he  believes  ade- 
i  by  Quate  right-to-know  regulation 
City  tl  over  State  bodies  can  be  obtained 
Distit|  at  the  next  legislative  session  pro- 
^  viding  law-makers  cannot  hide  be- 
e  mi  Ibis  bill.  He  described  the 
far*  vetoed  measure  as  “a  cutie,  which 
licy  st  proposes  to  do  one  thing  but  is 
»eNonK  enough  to  do  another.” 
oye  wi  .“Jhe  Legislature  did  not  pro- 
d  Frai  hibit  state  agencies  from  doing 
botht  those  things  it  complained  of  in 
ph  Her  local  governments,”  the  Governor 
Westei  declared.  “I  think  the  law  that 
i  at  *  applies  to  the  local  governments 
■or;  »  should  apply  also  to  the  state,  all 
:  of  Kii^  slate  agencies,  and  to  myself.” 

^  Termed  ‘Protection’ 

Open  deliberations  are  the 
“greatest  protection  honest  officers 
t  if’c  Governor  declared.  “I 

*  j  think  anyone  who  has  read  in 
newspapers  of  conditions  in  our 
national  government  within  recent 
years  is  aware  that  many,  if  not 
|nost.  of  our  difficulties  in  Wash¬ 
ington  stem  from  the  fact  the  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  know  what’s  going  on.” 
Copies  for  Staffers 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager, 
CNPA,  has  suggested  to  publishers 
that  copies  of  the  bill  be  printed 
on  cards  that  can  be  carried  by 
■tews  staff  members.  Thus  the 
■neasure  can  be  readily  presented 
to  public  officials  who  might  be 
unaware  of  the  provisions. 

The  bill  declares  that  meetings 
of  public  commissions,  boards  and 
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CURTAIN’S  UP  and  Eddy  Gilmore  is  coming  home  to  the  U.  S.  A. 
with  his  family  under  visas  granted  suddenly  by  the  Soviet  officials. 
The  noted  AP  Moscow  correspondent  is  pictured  with  his  wife,  the 
ex-ballerina  Tamara  Chemashova,  and  their  children,  Vicki  and 
Suzanna,  as  they  arrived  this  week  at  Stockholm.  Mr.  Gilmore  hails 
from  Selma,  Ala. 


councils  and  other  public  agencies 
shall  be  open  and  public,  Mr. 
Long  pointed  out.  It  also  provides 
that  a  regular  schedule  of  regular 
meetings  shall  be  set  up,  that  ad¬ 
journed  meetings  be  held  at  times 
and  places  specified  in  public  ses¬ 
sion.  and  that  notice  of  special 
meetings  shall  be  made  to  each 
local  newspaper  of  general  circu¬ 
lation. 


U.N.  Group  Shelves 
Lopez  Info  Report 

Geneva — ^The  Lopez  report  on 
Freedom  of  Information,  scheduled 
for  discussion  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Nations  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council  here  this 
week,  has  been  deferred  until  the 
next  session. 

C.  A.  G.  Meade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  suggested  that  this  item, 
and  several  others,  be  deferred  be¬ 
cause  delegates  did  not  receive  the 
reports  in  time  for  a  careful  study. 
A  French  proposal  to  defer  the 
item  until  next  year  was  carried 
by  a  vote  of  12  in  favor,  five 
against. 

The  United  States,  Argentina, 
China,  Cuba,  Philippines  opposed 
the  motion,  while  the  USSR  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  among 
those  countries  voting  to  shelve 
the  discussion. 


Public  Notice  Laws 
Enacted  in  New  Jersey 

Trenton,  N.  J.  —  Two  new 
laws  put  on  New  Jersey’s  statute 
books  this  week  by  Governor 
Driscoll  require  publication  of  no¬ 
tices  in  two  special  matters. 

One  law  makes  it  mandatory 
for  county  boards  of  elections  or 
election  commissioners  to  have 
published  in  a  daily  newspaper,  or 
a  weekly  where  no  daily  exists  in 
the  county,  the  names  of  persons 
contemplated  for  removal  from 
active  voting  files. 

Another  law  provides  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  notices  of  judicial  sale 
by  sheriffs  in  a  newspaper  circu¬ 
lated  in  a  county  but  not  published 
in  a  county  where  affected  prop¬ 
erty  lies. 

m 

Drug  Firm  in  Dailies 

San  Francisco  Drug  Co.,  makers 
of  sedatives,  headache  remedies 
and  other  drug  products,  has  start¬ 
ed  national  and  dealer  co-op  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  22  Western 
and  Midwestern  markets  as  well 
as  a  Western  radio  spot  campaign 
and  trade  paper  promotion.  Sched¬ 
uled  for  Fall  and  Winter  months 
(through  Umland-Eastman-Beck- 
er)  are  additional  newspaper  and 
color  supplement  pages,  radio  and 
television  advertising  in  other  Mid¬ 
western  and  Eastern  markets. 


Thomson  Denies 
His  Ruling  Set 
Off  Censorship 

Madison,  Wis. — Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  in  an 
interview  here,  has  denied  that  his 
legal  opinion  holding  that  a  police 
“blotter”  is  not  a  public  record  has 
given  rise  to  news  censorship  in 
this  state. 

Mr.  Thomson  ruled  a  year  ago 
that  Waukesha  police  could  pro¬ 
hibit  public  inspection  of  police 
records. 

Recently,  A.  M.  Bearder,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Lake  Geneva 
Regional  News,  a  weekly,  charged 
that  Police  Chief  Rowe  Hopkins  of 
Lake  Geneva  “would  only  permit 
reporters  to  see  reports  he  had 
made  public.”  Mr.  Bearder,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  said  similar  cases  had  been 
“cropping  up”  all  over  the  state 
since  Mr.  Thomson’s  ruling. 

“I  think  the  Lake  Geneva  case 
is  an  isolated  case,”  Mr.  Thomson 
commented.  “I  disagree  that  sim¬ 
ilar  cases  are  cropping  up  around 
the  state.” 

Mr.  Thomson  said  that  “most” 
police  cooperate  with  newspapers 
except  in  “instances  of  personalty 
clashes  and  local  controversies  be¬ 
tween  the  police  and  newspaper 
editors.” 

•He  defended  his  ruling  in  the 
Waukesha  case  on  the  ground  that 
unless  police  records  are  kept  con¬ 
fidential,  legitmate  complainants 
“will  not  come  forward  and  make 
complaints.” 

“From  time  immemorial,  the 
privilege  between  the  complainant 
and  law  enforcement  officials  has 
been  guarded  very  zealously,”  he 
said.  “Police  mast  protect  the  con¬ 
fidentiality  of  their  sources.” 

He  said  he  had  invited  Wade 
Boardman,  counsel  for  a  group  of 
Wisconsin  publishers,  to  draw  up 
a  statute  to  outline  rights  of  news¬ 
men  to  inspect  public  documents, 
but  that  Mr.  Boardman  had  not 
done  so. 

Editor's  Crack  on 
HST  Draws  Fine 

Madison,  Wis.  —  William  H. 
Goldthorpe,  72,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Cuba  City  (Wis.)  News- 
Herald,  was  fined  $50  in  Federal 
Court  here  June  25  after  he  had 
pleaded  no  contest  to  a  charge  of 
sending  filthy  literature  through 
the  mails.  The  charge  was  based 
on  a  comment  about  a  speech  of 
President  Truman  which  appeared 
in  Goldthorpe’s  column  called 
“Gold  Nuggets”  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Jan.  8,  1953  issue  of  the 
News  Herald. 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  complaint  against 
Mr,  Goldthorpe  had  been  brought 
by  William  T.  Evjue,  publisher  of 
the  Madison  Capital  Times. 
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Broad  Program 
On  Employe 
Relations  Set 

The  New  York  Daily  News  is 
revamping  its  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  under  the  direction  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  P.  B.  Stephens,  to 
improve  management-employe  re¬ 
lations. 

This  program  will  not  represent 
any  basic  change  in  company  pol¬ 
icy,  Mr.  Stephens  said.  Instead, 
it  is  designed  to  allow  further  and 
more  complete  development  of 
long-standing  News  policies. 

List  Goals  of  Program 

The  major  goals  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  briefly  outlined  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1.  An  improvement  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  standards  used  for  engag¬ 
ing  new  employes,  with  particular 
attention  to  be  given  to  the  proc- 
e.s.sing  and  training  of  persons  who 
join  the  News  staff.  Follow-up 
interviews  will  be  scheduled  for 
emoloyes  during  their  first  years 
with  the  News  and  exit  interviews 
arranged  for  those  who  resign. 

2.  The  development  of  better 
provisions  for  personal  consulta¬ 
tions  between  members  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  or  Administrative  staffs  and 
employes  on  all  matters  concern¬ 
ing  their  employment,  particularly 
sick  leave,  hospitalization,  group 
life  insurance,  pensions  and  other 
benefits. 

3.  The  institution  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Suggestion  System  which 
will  encourage  employes  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  management 
ideas  which  may  result  in  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions,  safety 
regulations,  waste  reduction,  pro¬ 
duction  improvements,  make-up  of 
the  paper,  and  so  forth.  Cash 
awards  will  be  made  to  employes 
whose  ideas  are  adopted. 

Plan  Employe  Booklets 

4.  The  publication  of  booklets 
which  will  describe  company  oper¬ 
ations,  working  conditions  and 
benefit  plans.  They  akso  will  con¬ 
tain  other  information  necessary 
for  the  guidance  of  new  employes 
and  veteran  employes,  as  well. 

A  further  improvement  in 
the  effectiveness  of  News  Fix  as 
a  medium  of  communication  be- 
twe:n  management  and  employes. 

Personnel  Manager  John  P. 
Moll,  in  addition  to  his  other  func¬ 
tions,  will  be  responsible  for  the 
interviewing  of  new  employes  and 
the  maintenance  of  all  employ¬ 
ment,  Benefit  Plan  and  disability 
records.  He  also  will  handle  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  claims  and 
will  assist  in  the  administration  of 
the  Medical  Department. 

Named  to  Pension  Committee 

Aministrative  Assistant  A.  H. 
Savage  will  assist  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  interpretation  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  union  contracts.  He 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  News  Pension  Committee  and 
will  work  with  employes  on  mat- 


NLRB  Affirms 


Dismissal  of 


Stiles  Charge 


SLOGAN  used  by  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  in  its  advertising 
and  editorial  promotion  is  incorporated  in  the  name  of  a  TWA  plane. 
Ualter  H.  Annenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Inquirer,  siphons 
water  from  Delaware  River  to  christen  the  craft  “Star  of  Delaware 
\'alley,  U.  S.  A.”  at  Philadelphia  International  Airport.  Watching  is 
Edith  Schellhamer,  TWA  hostes.s.  Placed  aboard  the  plane  before  its 
flight  to  Europe  were  500  copies  of  the  Inquirer  1952  colorgravurc 
supplement,  Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A.,  a  number  of  copies  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  color  pictures  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

These  will  be  distributed  to  American  clubs  overseas. 


tens  pertaining  to  their  retire¬ 
ment.  He  also  will  be  responsible 
for  the  installation  of  the  Sugges¬ 
tion  System. 

.\dministrative  Assistant  John  H. 
Mortimer  will  take  over  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Guild  contract  with 
respect  to  its  interpretation  and 
han,lle  matters  which  come  before 
the  Shop  Adjustment  Committee. 
He  also  will  assist  in  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  all  union  contracts  and 
will  be  responsible  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Disability  Plan. 

FJward  F.  Quinn  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  an  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  and  will  have  as  his  primary 
job  the  handling  of  all  matters 
concerning  new  employes.  He  also 
will  be  responsible  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  booklets  and  other  lit¬ 
erature  dealing  with  employe  rela¬ 
tions.  He  will  continue  as  editor 
of  News  Pix  and  chairman  of 
the  News  Blood  Bank. 


In  a  decision  given  out  July; 
the  National  Labor  RelatioiH 
Board  dismissed  the  compl^Bi 
filed  by  the  Daily  Review  Corp<ia|| 
tion  in  November,  1947,  aga 
the  Nassau  County  Typograph 
Union  No.  915,  ITU. 

The  company  had  charged  th«| 
the  union  violated  sections  of 
Taft-Hartley  Law  in  insisting  upcH 
unlawful  contract  clauses  for  prisT 
ers  employed  on  the  Nassau  Dai’l 
Review  Star  at  Rockville  Centqj 
L.  I.  The  newspaper  ceased  pm 
lication  on  June  20.  (E  &  P,  Jiaf 
27.  page  9.) 

The  principal  issue  in  the  ca 
which  has  been  involved  in  scvei^l 
hearings,  court  proceedings 
Board  action,  narrowed  down 
whether  the  publisher,  James 
Stiles,  had  arrived  at  agreeme  ( 


Paper  and  Radio 
Station  Reorganized 

Paragould,  Ark. — Reorganiza- 
of  the  Daily  Press-Soliphone,  a  67- 
year-old  Paragould  newspaper,  has 
been  completed. 

Under  the  new  organization,  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  KDRS  becomes  the 
Progressive  Broadcasting  Co.,  a 
partnership  of  Ted  Rand,  former 
manager  of  the  Daily  Press,  Inc., 
and  T.  M.  Self.  Separation  of  the 
two  enterprises  was  authorized  by 
the  FCC.  Amended  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  sets  the  authorized 
capital  stock  at  $100,000. 

Wallace  White,  will  become 
manager  of  the  Daily  Press  and 
also  will  serve  as  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  new  corporation. 
Other  Daily  Press  officers  are 
Maurice  Cathey,  president;  Rus¬ 
sell  Ford,  secretary,  and  C.  L. 

White,  treasurer. 


New  S-Doy  Schedule 
For  Wall  St.  Journal 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New 
York  edition)  will  be  published 
five  days  a  week  beginning  this 
week  instead  of  six  times  as  it 
has  been  in  the  past. 

.According  to  B.  H.  McCormack, 
executive  editor,  subscriber  polls 
anJ  surveys  showed  an  “over¬ 
whelming  preference”  among  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Journal  for  a  Monday 
edition  containing  all  the  week¬ 
end  news.  In  the  past  the  paper 
has  had  Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day  editions.  Under  the  new  setup, 
“All  regular  features  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  editions  will  be  found  in  the 
new  Monday  paper.” 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Journal 
>cnt  out  queries  to  readers  a-sking 
them  whether  they  would  rather 
have  a  single  Monday  edition 
rather  than  the  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  editions.  Most  who  replied 
said  they  favor  a  single  Monday 
edition  because  they  read  the  .Sat¬ 
urday  and  Monday  editions  on 
Monday  anyway. 


with  the  union  in  July,  1947, 
had  declined  to  sign  it.  The  unit 
went  out  on  strike  in  November, 

In  recent  months  the  case 
been  reopened  to  permit  cn 
examination  of  John  J.  Byrne 
union  president,  on  a  phase  of 
negotiations  which  the  Cii 
Court  deemed  essential.  The  fsA 
Board  concluded,  after  reviewin* 
the  examiner’s  report  on  this  testT 
mony,  that  there  was  no  basis  fd 
disturbing  its  findings  of  E>ec.  21^ 
1949. 

“.Accordingly,”  the  NLRB  saiiij 
“we  affirm  the  Board’s  order  dii 
mi.ssing  the  complaint,  as  the  pr4 
ponderance  of  the  evidence  in  thr 
entire  record  fails  to  establish  tl 
our  satisfaction  that  the  respond 
ents  (union)  adamantly  insistttj 
upon  their  unlawful  bargainini 
policy  as  the  only  means  of  react¬ 
ing  an  understanding  with  thi 
company.” 

Since  the  demise  of  the  Reviei 
Star,  the  l.ong  Island  Daily  Pres' 
has  been  featuring  a  Nassau  Coun-l 
ty  edition,  employing  many  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  defunct  pa-j 
per’s  staff.  This  week,  Newsdai 
which  is  published  at  Hempstead 
announced  the  addition  of  report 
ers  and  photographers  to  providt 
more  thorough  coverage  of 
same  area. 


NEV 


Guild  in  Yonkers 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  has  filed  a  petition  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  certification  as  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  agent  for  editorial,  busi- 
ne.ss,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments  of  the  Yonkers  (N. 
Y.  )  Herald  Statesman. 


Plans  New  Weekly 

Ken.ansville,  N.  C.  —  J. 
Grady,  publisher  of  the  Dtiplii] 
Times,  has  announced  plans 
publish  another  weekly,  the  Gt 
zettc,  at  LaGrange,  N.  C. 
Master,  formerly  of  the  Smithfieli 
(N.  C.)  Herald  staff,  will  be  man¬ 
aging  editor. 


Edition  Added 

Gastonia,  N.  C. — ^The  Gaston 
Citizen,  now  a  semi-weekly,  will 
be  published  Wednesday,  Friady 
and  Sunday  mornings,  beginning 
July  26,  Editor  Dave  Gillespie 
announced. 


Becomes  Publisher 

Holstein,  Iowa — Harlen  Han-  j 
son,  superintendent  of  school!  | 
here  for  14  years,  has  resigned ' 
become  a  partner  with  Bruce  Bytj 
in  the  Holstein  Advance. 


EE 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Press  Held  Not  Liable 
For  Injury  to  Health 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
in  a  3-2  decision  which  may  be 
appealed,  has  ruled  that  a  news¬ 
paper  is  not  liable  for  injuries  to 
health  which  may  result  from  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  false  news  report. 

The  court  dismissed  the  appeal 
of  Mrs.  Yvonne  Guay  of  Van¬ 
couver,  who  sued  the  Vancouver 
Sun  for  unspecified  damages  and 
claimed  her  health  was  impaired 
because  of  a  Sun  report  that  her 
estranged  husband  and  three 
children  had  been  killed  in  a  car- 
train  collision  in  North  Bay,  Ont. 

The  trial  judge  awarded  her 
$1,025,  but  the  British  Columbia 
Appeal  Court  reversed  that  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  action  was  started  Nov.  5, 
1948. 

Admittedly  False 

There  was  no  dispute  that  the 
news  report  was  false,  nor  any 
suggestion  that  the  item  had  not 
been  published  in  good  faith,  al¬ 
though  all  five  judges  who  heard 
the  case  agreed  with  the  trial 
judge  that  the  newspaper  had 
been  negligent. 

Mrs.  Guay  brought  action 
against  the  Sun  nine  months  after 
the  report  had  been  published, 
and  the  publisher  said  the  delay 
made  it  impossible  to  check  ac¬ 
curately  the  source  of  the  report, 
although  it  did  not  come  from  a 
news  agency  or  from  one  of  the 
Sun’s  correspondents. 

Justice  J.  R.  Cartwright  said 
the  evidence  left  a  “reasonable  in¬ 
ference”  that  the  item  was  “con¬ 
cocted  by  someone,  acquainted 


with  the  affairs  of  Mrs.  Guay  and 
her  husband  who  wished  to  hurt 
the  appellant." 

Mrs.  Guay  suffered  severe  shock 
vyhich  affected  her  health  and  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  carrying  on  her 
usual  work. 

The  majority  decision  was  giv¬ 
en  by  Justices  Patrick  Kerwin,  C. 
H.  Locke  and  Wilfred  Estey. 
Chief  Justice  Thibaudeau  Rinfret 
and  Justice  Cartwright  dissented. 

No  Contract  Relationship 

Justice  Kerwin  cited  various 
cases  and  said  the  case  hinged  on 
the  fact  there  was  “no  contractual 
relationship”  between  the  Sun  and 
Mrs.  Guay.  She  was  not,  he  said, 
“a  person  so  closely  and  directly 
affected  by  the  publishing  of  the 
report  that  the  respondent  ought 
reasonably  to  have  the  appellant 
in  contemplation  as  being  affected 
injuriously  when  it  was  directing 
its  mind  to  the  act  of  publishing. 
This  being  so,  there  was  no  duty 
in  law  owed  by  the  respondent  to 
the  appellant. 

Justice  Locke  took  a  similar 
stand  and  indicated  he  considered 
the  case  of  “general  importance” 
as  determining  responsibilities  of 
newspaper  publishers. 

“The  appellant’s  contention,  put 
bluntly,  amounts  to  this,  that 
newspapers  owe  a  duty  to  all 
those  who  may  read  their  publi¬ 
cations  to  exercise  reasonable  dili¬ 
gence  to  see  that  any  items  they 
publish  are  true  and  are  accord¬ 
ingly  liable  for  a  negligent  mis¬ 
statement  should  damage  result 
from  its  publication.” 


He  ruled  newspapers  are  not  so 
liable. 

Justice  Cartwright’s  decision, 
also  signed  by  the  Chief  )ustice, 
took  the  opposite  view.  He  held 
that  “a  reasonable  man  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  respondent  would 
have  foreseen  the  probability  of 
the  appellant  reading  the  news 
item  and  suffering  serious  injury 
as  a  result.” 

Barmaid  Case  Cited 

He  said  the  case  was  “closely 
analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
a  case  in  which  the  defendant  has 
unintentionally  but  negligently 
struck  the  appellant  or  caused 
some  object  to  strike  him.” 

He  cited  a  case  in  which  a  bar¬ 
maid  was  awarded  damages  be¬ 
cause  of  injuries  caused  when  she 
was  frightened  by  a  van  being 
driven  into  a  public  house  and 
said  he  could  not  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  shock  caused  by  some  phys¬ 
ical  action  and  shock  caused  by  a 
false  news  report. 

He  would  have  allowed  the  ap¬ 
peal  and  awarded  costs. 

However,  Justice  Cartwright 
said  his  decision  should  not  have 
too  general  an  application  to 
newspapers.  It  had  been  argued 
that  if  the  appeal  was  upheld,  it 
would  mean  that  a  newspaper 
“must  warrant  the  truth  of  every¬ 
thing  it  prints.  In  my  view  there 
is  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  the 
learned  trial  judge  or  in  what  I 
have  said  above  which  has  any 
such  effect.” 

If  Mrs.  Guay  had  incurred  the 
expense  of  flying  to  Northern  On¬ 
tario  on  reading  the  report,  he 
would  not  have  held  the  Sun 
liable. 

Justice  Cartwright  said  the  de¬ 
cision  does  not  touch  the  case  of  a 
reader  of  a  newspaper  who  suffers 
financial  loss  through  acting  to  his 
detriment  on  inaccurate  informa¬ 
tion  he  reads  in  the  paper. 


TV  Stars  and  Fish 
In  Boston  Contests 

Boston  —  A  “TV  Treasure 
Chest”  contest  began  running  in 
the  Boston  Traveler  last  week 
with  a  top  prize  of  $10,000  at 
stake  for  New  England  contest¬ 
ants.  In  addition  to  the  top  prize, 
there  will  be  100  other  cash  prizes 
ranging  from  a  second  place 
$1,000  to  $25  defense  bonds. 

Contestants  are  asked  to  identi¬ 
fy  the  pictures  of  TV  stars  appear¬ 
ing  over  the  scrambled  letters  of 
the  star’s  name. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  fishing  contest,  with 
awards  for  size  of  catches,  and 
the  Boston  Post  has  begun  one. 
Fish  having  tags  indicating  the 
prize  —  from  $I  to  $100  —  have 
been  stocked  in  four  ponds. 

*  *  « 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
Morning  Press  has  announced  that 
prizes  valued  at  $1,000  will  be 
awarded  to  winners  in  a  fishing 
tournament  which  got  underway 
on  July  1  and  will  terminate  Nov. 
30.  Prizes  are  to  be  awarded  in 
the  surf,  boat  and  fresh  water  di¬ 
visions. 

■ 

Fire  in  Montreal 

Montreal — Fire  early  July  S 
damaged  the  roto-engraving  de¬ 
partment  of  Lm  Presse  and  the 
second  and  third  floors  of  the 
building,  but  did  not  stop  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  French  language 
daily. 

Cause  of  the  Are  was  unknown, 
but  an  explosion  was  believed  to 
have  set  it  off.  Most  of  the  dam¬ 
age  was  caused  by  water. 

■ 

Sunday  Price  Up 

Lawrence  —  The  Sunday  Sum, 
beginning  July  12,  raised  its  news¬ 
stand  price  to  10c.  It  has  bees 
selling  for  5c. 
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Graham  Heads 
Forest  City 
Publishing  Co. 

Cleveland — Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  News,  has 
announced  the  advancement  of  top 
executives.  The  announcement 
followed  a  board  of  directors  meet¬ 
ing. 

I.  F.  Freiberger,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Cleveland  Trust  Co., 
who  was  president  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  company,  was  advanced  to  the 
newly  creat^  post  of  chairman  of 
the  Iroard  of  the  latter  company. 

New  president  of  the  company  is 
Sterling  E.  Graham,  who  had  been 
general  manager  of  the  Plain 
Dealer.  In  this  new  position,  Mr. 
Graham  will  be  chief  administra¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  company  and 
operating  head  of  both  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Elected  vicepresidents  were 
Charles  F.  McCahill,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News,  and  John  A. 
Van  Buren,  business  manager  of 


I.  F.  Freiberger 

the  Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  McCahill 
was  designated  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Graham’s  election  marked 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  promotions 
since  he  joined  the  Plain  Dealer 
advertising  department  in  1924. 
He  became  assistant  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager  in  1930,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1932  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1934. 

He  has  been  general  manager  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
since  1943,  when  he  succeeded  the 
late  John  S.  McCarrens. 

Mr.  Graham,  a  1915  graduate 
of  Columbia  University,  where  he 
starred  in  track,  has  b^n  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  president  of  the 
United  Broadcasting  Co.  He 
headed  the  Cleveland  Advertising 
Club,  1936-1937. 

Mr.  Freiberger,  who  is  also  a 
director  and  officer  of  numerous 
corporations,  has  been  president  of 
the  Forest  City  Publishing  Co. 
since  1943. 

In  1929  Mr.  McCahill  came  to 
the  News  as  business  manager.  He 
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Charles  F.  McCahiU 


John  A.  Van  Buren 


Sterling  E.  Graham 


Similar  Names  Week's  Slogan:  | 
Pose  Problem  Informed  Press,  J 
For  New  Papers  Informed  Public  | 

Levittown,  Pa. — A  legal  prob-  Austin,  Tex. — “An  Informed  | 
lem  may  be  developnig  in  this  Press  Means  an  Informed"  People  | 
community  over  two  newspapers  is  the  slogan  for  the  19‘53  observ- 
with  similar  names.  They  are  the  ance  of  National  Newspaper  Week  j 
Levittown  Times,  a  weekly,,  and  Announcement  of  the  selectial 
the  Daih  Times.  of  the  official  slogan  was  made  by  1 

The  Daily  Times  was  started  Vem  Sanford,  general  manager 
April  1 3  by  Richard  Thorpe  Law-  of  the  Texas  Press  Assoaation  and 
son,  who  also  owns  a  group  of  chairman  of  the  National  News- 
weeklies  called  the  Times  News-  paper  Week  Committee, 
papers  in  the  Northeast  section  of  This  is  the  14th  animal  celebra- 
Philadelphia.  •'on,  held  each  year  from  Oct.  1 

Ira  L.  Joachim,  editor  and  pub-  to  8  inclusive, 
lisher  of  the  Levittown  Times,  said  Tlie  event  is  sponsored  by  News- 
he  was  “contemplating  legal  ac-  paper  Association  Managers,  Inc.. 
tion”  to  resolve  the  “confumon.”  the  nation-wide  organization  ol 
He  said  ads  and  mail  get  mixed  state,  regional  and  national  press 
up  and  people  are  generally  con-  association  managers.  Stanford 


has  been  general  manager  since 
1933.  Before  that  he  was  publisher 
of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Journal 
and  vicepresident  of  the  New  York 
American.  He  was  president  of 
■ANPA,  1951-1953. 

Mr.  Van  Buren’s  first  newspa¬ 
per  job  was  as  a  classified  adver¬ 
tising  clerk  for  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat,  now  the  Times- 
Picayune,  of  which  he  became 
business  manager  in  1919.  He 
came  to  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1923 
as  advertising  solicitor.  In  1926 
he  became  classified  advertising 
manager  and  in  1931  advertising 
manager.  He  has  been  business 
manager  since  1934.  He  is  past 
president  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 
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Bastien  in  Kalamazoo, 
Greenway  Consultant 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. — Charles  M. 
Greenway,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette  since  1931,  has 
resigned  because  of  ill  health  and 
he  has  been  succeeded  by  Ralph 
H.  Bastien,  Jr.,  a  business  depart¬ 
ment  executive  the  last  eight  years. 
John  K.  Walsh  is  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

Mr.  Greenway  will  assume  the 
position  of  consultant  to  Booth 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of 
eight  Michigan  dailies.  He  came  to 
the  Gazette  as  advertising  director 
in  1924  and  was  named  manager 
seven  years  later. 

Previous  to  coming  to  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  Mr.  Bastien  was  in  the 
production  control  department  of 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  in  De¬ 
troit.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University. 
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land  Daily  Press  Association; 
Gene  Alleman,  Michigan  Press  As- 
sociation;  Ted  Serrill,  Pennsylvanii 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  Ben  Blackstock,  Oklahomi 
Press  Association. 

A  committee  survey  revealed 
that  the  freedom  most  endangered 
at  the  moment  is  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation.  The  committee’s  desite 
this  year  therefore  is  to  impres 
upon  the  public  the  fact  that  the 
holding  of 


sessions  by 
elected  public  officials,  or  their  ap- 
piointees — from  which  the  press  b 
barred — is  the  same  thing  as  the 
hiding  of  information  from  the 


Bastien 


rreenway 


The  Advertiser  and  The  newspaper 


ir  Force  Daily  Makes 
b  Bid  for  Advertising 


jA  BUNDLE  of  energy  and  en- 
llusiaim  named  Mel  Ryder  paced 
and  forth  in  a  London  office, 
f  nudnight,  spouting  a  few  thou- 

3nd  well-chosen  words  into  a  dic- 
phone,  all  intended  to  sell  ad- 
^rtlsing  in  a  spanking  new  daily 
newspaper,  Air  Force  Daily. 

Publisher  Ryder — Army.  Times, 
Air  Force  Times,  Navy  Times,  and 
K3W  a  five-day  paper  for  the  thou- 

_ ands  of  U.  S.  airmen  overseas — 

fed  his  remarks  shot  across  the 
j^i  ocean  and  transcribed  for  atten- 
ii)n  of  his  executives  here.  This 
•Q  wique  inter-office  memo  to  A1 
Waldo  may  result  in  some  hard- 
hitting  promotion  aimed  at  adver- 
tfeers  and  their  agencies  with  ar- 
>mM(ipiments  why  and  how  they  can 
opk"  Wofit  from  a  lively  market  abroad, 
jserv-  Air  Force  Daily  was  born  in  the 
WeAL'iuion  Times  publishing  plant  on 
xtioBtone  15.  Mr.  Ryder  takes  it  from 
dc  by  iKre: 

nar  23,500  First  Run 

n  and 


'4ew$- , 


“We  started  at  8  o’clock  Sunday 


Burning  and  about  3  a.m.  Mon- 
.  .  4»y  the  papers  were  being  loaded 

,  iito  10  trucks  which  went  out 
■  the  Times’  plant  all  the  way 
sipwt*  Ottford  and  all  over  England. 
Total  print  order  was  23,500 
spies. 

“Copies  were  airmailed  to  head- 
inford®'^'^'^'^'  of  the  Air  Force  all  over 
Ernope  and  of  course  copies  were 


mmit- 
:h  are 


ft)wn  to  Casablanca  and 
Wheelus  Field  in  Tripoli  and 


to 
to 

and  to  Iceland  and  to  lots  of 
other  places. 

vice-  “So  the  first  issue  came  out  and 
Ij.  Ithink  it  was  terrific.  Printed  in 
ation;  printing  plant  in  Eng- 

ss  As-  certainly  one  of  the  largest 
Ivanii®  'he  world. 

ation;  “The  baby.  Little  Daily  isn’t  so 
thonis  Bttle  because  it  is  16  pages  and 
Ac  type  column  is  16  inches,  80 
/eaW  A^hes  to  the  page.  And  it  carries 
igerei  ^'^wiated  Press  and  United  Press 
of  Ib-  *■'  vices,  full  wire  and  full  picture 
desiit  Krvices,  and  the  finest  syndicate 
npress  features,  cartoons,  columns,  sports 
It  the  *o'unins,  box  scores,  everything 
s  by  could  ask  for  in  a  daily  paper 
:ir  ap  *hether  you  live  in  Chicago,  Los 
-ess  8  ^ngeles,  San  Francisco  or  in  some 
IS  the  jase  out  here  in  England  or  in 
a  the  *audi  Arabia,  Iceland  or  where- 
*ver  the  .American  flag  is  flown 
bver  an  Air  Force  Base. 

“Its  distribution,  of  course,  is 
largely  by  air  and  that,  of  course, 
Inc,  a  lot  of  money  and  that’s  all 
h»*  0ht,  too,  because  the  entire  oper- 
;  264  p'ion  costs  a  lot  of  money  because 
d,  26-  ^  n«ds  to  be  the  best  publication 
:rapet  ^ssible.  Because  nothing  is  too 
Park  fiv>d  for  the  airmen  and  the  Air 
Force. 


“So  you  have  a  new  product  to 
sell  and  it’s  a  beauty. 

“You’ll  find  the  advertising  rates 
are  low.  Certainly  low  compared 
to  the  cost  of  the  operation,  to  the 
expense  and  talent  and  the  efforts 
that  are  put  into  it  on  a  mechan¬ 
ical  side  as  well  as  on  the  editorial 
side. 

“There  are  combinations  of  rates 
for  advertisers  that  enable  them  to 
use  pages  of  advertising  in 
these  various  papers  over  here  in 
Europe  in  the  four  editions.  Army 
Times,  Air  Force  Times,  and  Navy 
Times,  along  with  the  daily  paper 
the  -Air  Force  Daily. 

“We’ve  worked  out  the  rates 
over  here  in  pounds  and  it  works 
out  that  you  can  take  the  Daily 
and  buy  a  page  for  120  pounds 
or  you  can  add  Air  Force  Times 
and  buy  a  page  in  each  for  a  total 
of  200  pounds  or  you  can  take 
the  Daily  and  add  Air  Force  Times 
and  Army  Times  and  buy  a  page 
in  each  for  300  pounds  or  you 
can  take  the  Daily  and  add  Army 
Times,  Air  Force  Times  and  Navy 
Times  for  400  pounds.  So  it  works 
out  100  pounds  per  page  per  paper. 
And  1  mean  money  pounds  and 
not  weight. 

“It  isn’t  expensive  even  when 
you  change  it  into  dollars  because 
— think  of  the  effect  you  can  get 
with  paid  space  with  full  pages  of 
advertising  with  their  impression 
on  the  European  markets  over 
here.  The  markets  for  all  kinds 
of  goods  and  services.  Think  of 
the  value  that  you  can  offer  to 
advertisers  and  agencies  for  all 
American  products  that  they  want 
to  sell  to  Americans  overseas  as 
well  as  at  home. 

“Think,  for  example,  of  the  way 
in  which  the  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  can  use  this  Daily  over 
here  to  sell  hundreds  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  automobiles. 

“Think  of  the  cigarette  advertis¬ 
ing  that  ought  to  be  in  the  Air 
Force  Daily  not  once  a  week  but 
every  day.  We  ought  to  be  carry¬ 
ing  daily  schedules  over  here  from 
all  of  the  leading  accounts,  not 
only  because  there  is  a  daily  that 
covers  the  field  but  because  there 
are  no  television  programs,  no 
radio,  no  motion  picture  slides, 
no  subway  cards,  no  streetcar  ads, 
no  billboard  ads,  almost  nothing  of 
an  advertising  medium  of  the  type 
we  have  in  the  States.  Just  a  lot 
of  merchandise  available. 

“No  need  to  tell  you  that  the 
figures  on  sales  over  here  are 
staiggering.  No  need  to  mention 
that  the  PX  sales  in  April  were 
way  ahead  of  the  Christmas  sales 
in  December.  No  need  to  try  to 


When  Air  Force  Daily’s  publisher,  Mel  Ryder,  at  left,  visited  Hq. 
Allied  Air  Forces  Central  Europe  at  Fontainbleau,  he  found  the  new 
publication  had  already  picked  up  a  high-ranking  reader,  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  AAFCE,  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad. 


remember  such  figures  as  $50,- 
000,000  worth  of  camera  supplies 
and  equipment  and  film  sold  in 
one  year.  Maybe  it  isn't  $50,000,- 
000  but  I  believe  it  is. 

“Someone  told  us  that  Manhat¬ 
tan  shirts  were  selling  at  the  rate 
of  so  many  million  dollars  a  year 
through  the  EES.  Some  big  figures 
like  that. 

Only  the  Best 

“.All  accounts  know  daily  adver¬ 
tising.  They  understand  how  to 
use  national  copy  and  dealer  copy 
and  so  there  isn’t  too  much  to 
.sell  along  that  line  but  there  is  a 
job  of  selling  them  on  the  idea  of 
using  our  paper  now  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  year  or  two  or  until  we 
are  three  years  old  or  until  we’ve 
had  ABC  or  until  we’ve  grown  up 
and  everybody  else  is  using  us. 

“It’s  up  to  us  to  get  after  these 
advertisers  who  know  us  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  us  and  who  appreciate 
the  value  of  our  other  papers  and 
sell  them  on  coming  in  now  to 
help  make  the  Air  Force  Daily 
the  finest  paper  in  the  world  be¬ 
cause  nothing  is  too  good  for  the 
airmen  and  the  Air  Force.  And 
because  advertising  support  will 
permit  us  to  expand  and  build  up 
the  Air  Force  Daily  to  be  the 
bigge.st  paper  in  the  field  and  one 
of  the  most  important  papers  in 
the  advertising  picture  for  all  of 
them. 

“Maybe  what  we  need  to  do  is 
to  go  to  the  advertisers  to  tell 
them  about  this  new  daily  paper 
with  a  talk  .something  like  this; 
If  there  wasn’t  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Pittsburgh  or  Toledo  or  Chi¬ 


cago  or  Kansas  City  and  if  over¬ 
night  one  was  started  would  you 
be  interested  in  advertising  in  it? 
Especially  if  you  saw  copies  of 
the  first  issues  and  if  you  saw  that 
it  had  all  of  the  quality  and  the 
features  and  the  character  of  the 
leading  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.? 
Especially  if  you  saw  that  it  was 
a  paper  with  a  mission  and  an 
important  mission,  a  mission  to 
bring  the  news  from  America  and 
all  over  the  world  to  the  airmen 
and  the  officers  of  the  American 
Air  Forces  in  all  the  bases  in 
Europe  and  North  Africa? 

“We  want  from  the  advertisers 
and  the  agencies  a  considerable 
amount  of  faith.  We  don’t  want 
to  think  of  the  phrase  ‘O  ye  of 
little  faith’.  We  want  to  sell  faith 
as  an  idea  and  faith  is  about  as 
big  an  idea  as  anyone  can  have. 
It’s  what  all  of  us  have  in  start¬ 
ing  this  paper.  Faith  and  its  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  of  service  to  the 
men  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Faith 
in  the  organization  and  its  ability 
to  build  and  maintain  the  kind  of 
a  paper  that  is  needed.  Faith  in 
the  .Air  Forces  that  they  will  sup¬ 
port  such  a  paper  if  we  provide 
it  for  them. 

“Most  advertising  men  are  ex- 
servicemen,  too,  and  they  know 
what  the  .services  are  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  need  of  publications  like 
the  Air  Force  Daily  and  1  think 
they  will  remember  back  to  their 
days  in  uniform  and  especially  in 
foreign  service  and  they  will  give 
us  the  right  kind  of  a  hand  and 
that  will  insure  the  success  of  the 
paper  and  its  future. 


1953  Editor  &  publisher  for  July  ll,  1953 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

McKittrick  Tells  Tribes 
Ad  Selling  Philosophy 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — C.  E.  (Red)  McKitt¬ 
rick,  mild  mannered  advertising 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
is  blessed  with  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  common  sense,  plus 
plenty  of  advertising  “know  how.” 
Both  qualities  have  enabled  him 
to  solve  many  tough  problems  dur¬ 
ing  his  32  years  of  Tribune  selling 
experience. 

He  is  known  as  an  “understand¬ 
ing  man,”  whether  he  is  dealing 
with  a  Tribune  ad  salesman  who  is 
“behind  in  his  agates,”  or  with  a 
committee  of  highly  polished 
“brass,”  representing  advertising 
agencies. 

Once  a  Cow  Puncher 

To  get  his  background  and  true 
worth  as  an  advertising  executive, 
you  have  to  talk  with  his  friends 
at  the  Tribune,  on  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago  and  elsewhere, 
along  with  agency  men  and  an¬ 
other  group  of  Chicagoans  who 
fully  appreciate  his  charitable  and 
civic  virtues.  And  probably  many 


joined  the  Tribune’s  classified  ad 
department. 

He  applied  himself  diligently  as 
he  worked  through  classified,  re¬ 
tail  and  research.  He  took  a  “post¬ 
graduate”  course  in  merchandising 
before  being  assigned  to  the  St. 
Louis  territory  in  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  It  was  while 
he  was  in  St.  Louis  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  new  nickname  of  Jock. 
But  it  was  shortlived  and  Red 
has  remained  his  monicker,  with 
Chester  Earl  condensed  to  C.  E. 

In  1925,  he  transferred  to  the 
Tribune’s  New  York  general  ad¬ 
vertising  office,  becoming  manager 
of  that  office  in  1929.  He  headed 
the  New  York  operations  until 
1942,  when  he  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  assist  C.  M.  Campbell, 
then  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tribune,  in  the  difficult  job  of 
keeping  advertisers  happy  under 
wartime  newsprint  rationing.  Mr. 
McKittrick  became  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1945  and 


ager  in  1949,  when  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  was  named  treasurer  of  the 
Tribune. 

In  Many  Activities 

Mr.  McKittrick  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executive  Association’s 
liaison  committee  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 


of  his  closest  associates  don’t  was  promoted  to  advertising  man- 
know  that  Red  McKittrick  was 
once  a  cow  puncher  on  his  father’s 
ranch  in  Montana. 

Most  advertising  people  call  him 
Red,  but  in  years  past  he  acquired 
for  a  time  the  nickname  of  Jock, 
akin  to  his  Scottish  ancestry.  He 
was  christened  Chester  Earl  Mc¬ 
Kittrick  in  his  birthplace.  Tower 
Hill,  111. 

Tower  Hill,  incidentally,  was 
also  the  home  town  of  Fred  Cor¬ 
ley,  destined  to  become  president 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  The  two 
“local  boys”  were  not  Tower  Hill 
contemporaries,  but  they  later  met 
— one  as  a  young  ad  salesman  for 
the  Tribune,  the  other  as  the  No. 

1  buyer  of  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Chicago. 

Served  in  Navy 

Young  McKittrick  moved  West 
when  his  father  purchased  a  cat¬ 
tle  ranch.  The  son’s  flaming  red 
hair  earned  him  the  nickname  of 
“Red”  among  the  cow  punchers 
on  his  father’s  ranch.  Cow  punch¬ 
ing  was  fun,  but  young  Red  was 
encouraged  to  get  an  education. 

After  attending  public  .schools  in 
Billings,  Mont.,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  took 
time  out  to  serve  in  the  Navy  for 
2*/^  years  during  the  first  World 
War. 

Red  started  out  to  study  medi¬ 
cine,  but  ended  up  in  the  school 
of  social  sciences,  finishing  at  the 
university  in  1920.  During  his  U 
of  C  days,  he  served  as  a  part- 
time  reporter  for  the  Tribune.  He 
was  more  interested,  however,  in 
selling  than  in  reporting,  so  he 


Agencies.  He  recently  completed  a 
five-year  term  as  president  of  the 
Three  Markets  Group  and  he  con¬ 
tinues  as  a  director  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Better  Business  Bureau.  Col¬ 
leagues  in  all  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  attest  to  Red’s  ability  to 
smooth  troubled  waters  and  to 
accomplish  tasks  requiring  tact 
and  diplomacy. 

One  NAEA  fellow  member  told 
E&P  that  Red  McKittrick  is  frank, 
honest  and  capable.  “He’s  an  ex¬ 
cellent  executive,”  said  our  in¬ 
formant,  “and  he  is  a  friendly  in¬ 
dividual.  But  he  can  be  blunt  and 
to  the  point  if  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands.”  Another  NAEA  member 
said  that  once  Red  sets  out  to  do 
a  job  he  finishes  it,  come  hell  or 
high  water.  Although  primarily  a 
diplomat,  he  can  be  brutally  frank, 
another  colleague  pointed  out.  All 
agreed  he  was  an  able  ad  execu¬ 
tive.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
ability  in  serving  as  president  of 
the  Three  Markets  Group,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Tribune,  New  York  Daily 
News,  and  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer. 

We  talked  to  Mr.  McKittrick 
about  the  Tribune’s  selling  philos¬ 
ophy  and  what  makes  the  paper 


a  great  advertising  medium.  We 
found  him  to  be  a  typical  Tribune 
man — loyal  to  his  paper,  but  not 
sumg  about  its  position.  Tribune 
ad  salesmen,  he  said,  are  taught  to 
sell  experience  in  sales,  marketing 
and  merchandising,  as  well  as 
white  space.  All  are  encouraged  to 
become  specialists  in  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  shoes,  furniture,  appliances 
or  other  specialties. 

Give  Useful  Information 

“While  advertising  rates  and  cir¬ 
culation  are  important  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  presentations  made  by 
any  advertising  medium,  the  Trib¬ 
une  is  established  to  the  point 
where  our  basic  philosophy  of  op¬ 
erations  is  to  develop  more  and 
more  useful  information  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  our  customers,” 
he  explained. 

That’s  the  selling  philosophy  of 
the  Tribune’s  well-trained  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  which  has  over  the 
years  put  the  paper  in  first  place  in 
the  Chicago  field,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  linage,  and  has  enabled 
the  Tribune  to  top  all  newspapers 
in  advertising  dollar  volume. 

Red  McKittrick  takes  no  per¬ 
sonal  credit  for  the  hard-hitting 
sales  record  of  the  Tribune,  other 
than  being  thoroughly  indoctrin¬ 
ated  in  that  paper’s  selling  phi¬ 
losophy  himself.  “Take  the  adver¬ 
tiser  information  that  he  can  use 
in  his  own  business,  rather  than 
talk  about  the  Tribune”  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  tenet  impressed  upon  all 
Tribune  ad  salesmen,  whether  in 
classified,  retail  or  general. 

Giving  the  advertiser  more  use¬ 
ful  information  is  the  basic  idea 
back  of  all  Tribune  sales  presenta¬ 
tions,  including  its  beer  and  ciga¬ 
rette  presentations,  to  mention 
only  a  couple  of  the  more  recent 
studies  of  this  sort.  The  same  idea 
was  responsible  for  the  consumer 
panel  and  hundreds  of  other  mar¬ 
keting  and  merchandising  studies 
made  for  retail  and  general  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“As  far  as  possible,  our  sales 
presentations  are  built  from  actual 
sales  information,”  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kittrick.  “We  make  every  effort 
to  avoid  speculative  material.  We 
try  to  give  the  advertiser  the 
v/hole  ball  of  wax’  as  it  relates  to 
his  field  of  selling  in  our  market.” 

Taught  to  Be  Experts 

Tribune  ad  salesmen  are  trained 
to  be  merchandising  and  market¬ 
ing  experts.  Rates  and  circulation 
are  secondary  when  a  salesman  is 
taught  to  understand  what  he  has 
actually  got  to  sell  is  primarily 
experienced  counseling  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  classification. 

‘This  takes  years  of  careful 
training  if  a  man  is  to  become  a 
valued  specialist  in  (his  chosen 
field,”  said  the  Tribune  ad  man¬ 
ager.  “It  is  not  just  manpower 
that  makes  the  Tribune  great,  but 
trained  manpower  that  has  been 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  in  our 
kind  of  selling.” 

It  was  this  same  fundamental 
doctrine  of  service  to  the  adver- 


C.  E.  McKittrick 

tiser  that  led  the  Tribune  to  bj 
augurate  its  annual  Advertisiiij 
and  Distribution  Forum.  Now  foe' 
years  old,  the  Tribune  Forum  im 
not  have  the  same  historic  back 
ground  as  the  Boston  Conferens 
on  Distribution,  but  to  many  Mil 
west  advertising  people  it  is  eve 
more  significant. 

The  Forum  is  an  outgrowth  t 
the  Tribune’s  annual  ad  depar 
ment  convention.  The  first  Fonc 
was  held  in  conjunction  with  thi 
convention.  Its  initial  success  la 
to  establishing  the  Advertising  as; 
Distribution  Forum  as  a  separas 
event,  sponsored  annually  late 
May  by  the  Tribune  and  opens 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  ai' 
vertising-distribution  system. 

Make  Contribution 

“We  think  of  advertising,  me 
chandising  and  distribution  ; 
one  package,”  Mr.  McKittrick  tot 
E&P.  “All  three  move  forward  to 
gether,  or  fall  apart  if  one  links 
the  chain  is  weak.  We  invite  even 
one  in  the  Chicago  area  who 
interested  in  the  day-to-day  prot 
lems  of  advertising,  merchandt 
ing  and  distribution.  Other  Ct 
cago  newspaper  admen  are  ii- 
vited,  as  well  as  agency  executive 
and  key  people  in  the  manufacts  ^ 
ing  and  retail  fields.  We  try  Sj 
make  a  contribution  to  their  co 
lective  knowledge.” 

The  Forum,  of  course,  is  is 
portant  to  top  executives,  but  itij 
gratifying  to  the  Tribune  to  no- 
that  the  two-day  conference 
tracts  many  of  the  young  men  as 
women  who  are  engaged  in  ft! 
creative  and  distribution  phases  c 
advertising  and  marketing.  "R 
latter  group  includes  many  of  ft 
younger  executives  who  are 
suming  more  and  more  of  the  if) 
sponsibility  in  sales  and  distribi! 
tion.  < 

No  time  is  given  to  promoti?! 
any  one  form  of  advertising  mediq 
Mr.  McKittrick  pointed  out. 
are  primarily  promoting  soi®i 
principles  of  advertising  and  dbi 
tribution.  If  newspapers  are 
tinned,  it  is  done  by  the  speakef 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing') 
point,  or  demonstrating  a  ted 
nique — and  not  from  any  pronu 
ting  on  our  part.” 
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PLAIN  DEALER 
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71%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  in 
Greater  Cleveland  reaches  families  that  account  for 
73.9%  of  the  city’s  retail  sales.  In  addition  to 
blanketing  Cleveland’s  effective  buyers, 
the  Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable  bonus- 
dominant  coverage  of  the  rich  26-county  adjacent 
area  that  constitutes  the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous 
2-in-l  market ...  both  for  one  low  cost. 


{CUvelautt)  26  Adjactnt 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area  * 

Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  $1,803,864,000  $1,466,720,000 

Food  Sales .  487,941,000  376,096,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  265,797,000  1 1 5,023,000 

Drug  Sales .  58,480,000  35,890,000 

Furn.,Hsld.,Radio  Sales  93,912,000  68,849,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  2,840,383,000  2,269,476,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included. 

Figures— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  I9SS 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inr.. 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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Kiwi  Polish  Takes  Shine 
To  Dailies,  Supplements 


Philadelphia — A  total  of  117 
newspapers  and  supplements  are 
included  among  media  in  the  larg¬ 
est  campaign  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son.  Inc.)  in  the  history  of  Kiwi 
Polish  Co. 

Newspaper  .space  began  in  May 
and  will  continue  through  Decem¬ 
ber.  Alt  insertions  are  cartoon- 
type  of  170  lines  or  one-fifth  of  a 
page.  Every  newspaper  on  the 
schedule  will  carry  13  insertions 
of  six  different  ads.  Copy  will  run 
twice  a  month. 

Supplements  carrying  the  Kiwi 
copy  are:  This  Week,  Parade,  and 
the  First  Three  Market  Group 
(Sunday  papers  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Philadelphia). 

Campaign  is  built  around  the 
theme;  “The  .shine  that  keeps 
leather  alive.”  Ads  will  feature 
cartoon  version  of  the  company's 
trade-mark — the  Kiwi  bird.  It  will 
mark  the  first  time  the  trade-mark 
has  been  used  in  Kiwi  advertising. 

Shell  Goes  National 
In  Dailies  for  TCP 

Shell  Oil  Co.  last  week  started 
a  200-newspaper  campaign  (via 


J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.)  on  be¬ 
half  of  its  new  gasoline  develop¬ 
ment.  TCP.  The  full-page  cam¬ 
paign  ha.s  been  scheduled  for  165 
cities.  In  addition  to  dailies,  the 
firm  will  use  outdoor,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  and  point  of  sale. 

Plans  for  the  current  campaign, 
which  started  two  months  ahead 
of  schedule  due  to  successful  test 
promotions,  run  through  the  vaca¬ 
tion  season.  Newspaper  ads  will 
be  in  black  and  white,  though  first 
ads  notifying  the  consumer  of  na¬ 
tional  distribution  on  July  1  were 
in  color  where  available. 

Copy  develops  the  theme  “The 
Greatest  Gasoline  Development  in 
31  Years”  with  descriptions  and 
stories  of  how  TCP  came  about. 
Rounding  out  the  promotion  is  the 
company’s  radio  schedule,  point  of 
purchase  and  outdoor. 

Lucky  Strike  Opens  New 
Campaign  in  125  Dailies 

American  Tobacco  Company 
this  week  announced  in  behalf  of 
Lucky  Strike  cigarets  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  new  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  (via  BBD&O)  in 


SUCCESS  STORY  OF  A  GROCERY 
CHAIN  AND  A  NEWSPAPER 


“In  1930  1  started  business  with  one  store  which  grossed  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  In  1952  I  have  21  super  markets  in  my  chain  which  will  gross 
more  than  15  million  dollars.  During  the  23  years  from  1930  through  1952, 

I  have  used  the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal-Tribune  to  build  my  busi- 
,  ness.  For  example,  I  recently  opened  a  new  super  market. 
I  used  the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal-Tribune  news¬ 
papers  to  announce  the  opening.  Result:  50,000  people 
went  through  my  store  in  two  days.  I  spend  80%  of  my 
advertising  budget  in  newspapers  and  I  use  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  and  Journal-Tribune  for  this  basic  reason: 

I  get  complete  local  coverage — which  is  the  only  type  of 
coverage  which  sells  groceries." 

i  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  C.  S,  Van  Eaton,  ov/ner  of 
■^21  O.  P.  Skaggs  stores  located  in  Sioux  City  and  in  the 
C.  S.  Van  Eaton  Sioux  City  retail  trade  area*. 

♦Sioux  City  A.B.C.  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  countries  in  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
South  Dakota,  Minnesota).  Population — 818,400  "Buy  Minded"  people. 


NEWSPAPERS 

,  Ooing  , 
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RALEIGH.  North  Carolina. 

Top-notch  trade  center  for  33 
county  "Golden  Kelt  o£  the 
South"  area.  Metropolitan  pop. : 
l.'t<3.4.50.  Third  N.  C.  City  in 
Met.  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 

$141,570,000 

(SM  15/10/53) 
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News  and  Observer 

MORNING  &  SUNDAY 
Ralcic^h,  Norfh  Carolina 


115,926  Morning 
124,080  Sunday 

(Publisher's!  Statement  to  ABC  3/31/53) 

Rep:  The  Branham  Company 


which  men  and  women  who  have 
won  distinction  in  various  fields 
are  quoted  in  support  of  the  theme, 
“It’s  All  a  Matter  of  Taste.” 

Initial  schedule  provides  for 
1,440  or  825-line  advertisements 
in  125  daily  newspapers  in  69 
cities  having  a  total  circulation 
of  about  31,000,000.  First  inser¬ 
tion  was  the  week  of  July  6,  and 
quoted  Bill  Clorum,  sports  colum¬ 
nist,  television  boxing  commenta¬ 
tor  and  horse  racing  enthusiast. 

CBS-Columbia  TV  Sets 
Get  Media-Wide  Piish 

CBS-Columbia,  Inc.,  manufac¬ 
turing  subsidiary  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  is  planning  a 
campaign  to  promote  its  new  line 
of  television  receivers.  One  thou¬ 
sand-line  newspaper  ads  in  65 
cities  will  be  used  as  well  as  spot 
radio,  local  TV  spots,  an  intensi¬ 
fied  magazine  schedule  and  a 
heavy  trade  campaign  in  this  com¬ 
bination  national  and  local  market 
promotion. 

In  each  of  the  new  TV  markets 
opening  up  in  the  country,  the  firm 
will  run  factory  -  paid  newspaper 
spot  radio  advertising  starting  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  before  the  local  station 
actually  begins  telecasting.  Con¬ 
sumer  magazine  insertions  will  be 
run  each  week  during  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year. 

Fla.  Citrus  Set  to  Spend 
$2,500,000  on  Advertising 

Lakeland,  Fla.  —  The  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  plans  to  spend 
$2,500,000  in  advertising  this  year. 
Budget  breakdown  by  media  will 
look  like  this:  Magazines,  $770,- 
150;  newspapers,  $703,150;  tele¬ 
vision,  $620,760;  radio,  $120,425; 
and  trade  publications,  $35,000. 

The  commission  also  plans  to 
spend  $85,000  in  developing  Cana¬ 
dian  markets;  has  allotted  $122,- 
000  for  advertising  preparation  and 
$43,525  for  possible  rate  increases. 

:  Refund  Promotion 

!  A.  E.  Staley  Manueaciliring 
:  Co.,  corn  and  soybean  processor 
I  of  Decatur,  111.,  will  use  105 
dailies  as  well  as  Parade  and  This 
Week  Sunday  supplements  during 
July  to  promote  a  refund  offer  on 
two  quart  bottles  of  the  company’s 
STA-FLO  liquid  starch.  Under 
this  system,  now  going  into  its 
third  year,  the  firm  refunds  the 
purchase  price  of  two  bottles  on 
receipt  of  the  labels. 

Motorola  Fall  Ad  Drive 

More  than  $12,000,000  will  be 
invested  by  Motorola,  Inc.,  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  (via 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan)  during  the 
firm’s  25th  anniversary  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ellis  Redden,  director 
of  advertising.  Cooperative  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  in  the  past,  comic  sections, 
magazines,  trade  papers  and  spot 
announcements  on  network  radio- 
TV  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
three  separate  campaigns  for  tele¬ 
vision  sets,  radios  and  car  radias. 


New  Newsletter 
Shows  Color 
Is  Gaining  Fast 

ROP  color  is  bouncing  ahead  in 
unprecedented  leaps,  according  to 
a  new  monthly  newsletter  called  [ ' 
“What’s  New  in  ROP  Color?” 

The  newsletter,  published  by 
Reilly  Electrotype  Company,  Ne» 
York,  and  being  launched  by 
Reilly  and  Lake  Shore  Electrotype 
Companies,  is  being  sent  free  to 
advertising  agency,  advertiser  and 
publisher  executives  to  keep  them 
informed  about  run-of-paper  color 
The  July  issue  comes  up  with 
some  impressive  facts:  601  daili^ 
in  47  states.  District  of  Columbia. 
Canada,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  no* 
carry  ROP  color;  the  25  papen 
leading  in  linage,  according  to  Me¬ 
dia  Records,  have  increased  ROP 
color  linage  56  per  cent  from  1949 
through  1952;  Media  Records 
shows  ROP  color  linage  gainm? 
almost  two-and-a-half  times  as  fast 
as  black  and  white. 

“Whats  New  in  ROP  Color- 
gives  further  statistics  from  Media 
Records  figures.  These  show  tha: 
for  January  through  April  of  1953 
ROP  color  linage  increased  8.7  per 
cent  over  the  same  period  last  year 
while  black  and  white  linage  for 
the  same  period  increased  3.6  per 
cent.  For  the  month  of  .April 
1953,  ROP  color  linage  showed  aj 
gain  of  25.5  per  cent  over  thei 
same  month  in  1952.  Black  andj 
white  linage,  for  these  two  months.! 
increased  5.3  per  cent. 

The  newsletter,  made  up  of 
short,  factual  paragraphs,  goes  on 
to  say  that  81  dailies  and  six  other 
firms  have  subscribed  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ROP  Colo: 
Service  in  the  eight  weeks  since 
it  started.  This  service  allows  re 
duction  in  production  costs  fo 
color.  It  is  a  syndicated  service 
giving  access  to  editorial  and  ad 
vertising  matter  in  two,  three  anc 
four  colors. 

Other  items  in  the  first  issue  o: 
the  letter  include  information  or 
color  television,  advertising  by  dis 
tillers  and  a  short  case  history  oii 
a  user  of  ROP  color. 

■ 

Cudahy  to  Y  &  R 

Chicago — Cudahy  Packing  Co: 
has  appointed  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.,  Chicago,  to  handle  the  adi 
vertising  of  all  of  the  company 
products,  including  Old  Diitcf| 
Cleanser,  Delrich  Margarine  an.' 
meat  products  in  the  United  State' 
Canada  and  foreign  countries.  Tlxj 
appointment  is  effective  Aug.  'I 
Grant  Advertising  Co.  formcril 
handled  the  account. 

■ 

Tvfo  Dailies  to  SB&K  t 

The  Petershurf’  (Va.)  Proffro,^ 
Index  and  the  Gastonia  (N.  Cf 
Gazette  have  named  Small.  Brcttqt 
&  Kent,  Inc.,  as  national  adverf 
tising  representatives  effective  A'.6 
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A  hew  economic  Irahtieir  welcomes  you ! 


Ddawate  Mka,  U.S.  A 


WORLDS  OREATESr  INDUSTRIAL  AREA 


Constructively  Serving  the  World's  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Ixcluave  AdverHting  Kepresentotives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  342  Madison  Av*..  N.Y.C,  Murray  Hill  2-5838;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wackor 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEOROE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coost  Kepresentotives:  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  Street,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wihhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 


How  in  its  20tli 
Consocutivo  Yoor  of  Totol 
Advortising  Loodorship 
,  in  Philodolphial 


Whoever  wailed  "There  are  no  more 
frontiers”  hasn’t  heard  about 
Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. ...  a  vital 
New  economic  frontier. 

Billions  of  dollars  in  new  industry 
are  pouring  in  . . .  thousands  of  new 
workers,  homes  and  stores  . . .  this 
is  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. — with 
Philadelphia  at  its  heart. 


USE  THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

Sparking  this  tremendous  growth  is 
The  Inquirer  .  .  .  clearly  the  First 
newspaper  in  this  vital  trading  area: 
with  a  leadership  that  continues 
to  grow. 

Take  advantage  of  the  great  economic 
opportunity  in  Delaware  Valley, 
U.S.A.  Do  it  efficiently — economi¬ 
cally,  in  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


|ln(|uhrer 
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99.5i 

OF  THE 
HOMES  i 


f  that’s  ^ 
'  what  the } 
BEACON 
lOURNAL 
offers  you 
in  Akron’s 
^900  million 
market 

There's  no  other 
medium  or  combi¬ 
nation  of  media 
that  offers  so  much 
for  so  little. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Not  Time  for  Wash.Times-Heiald 
Book  Tossing#  Ad  Pickle-Scented 

n  1  II  \XT  A  page  ad  combining  four  col- 

j5eCieii  W  OrnS  ors,  three  dimensions  and  a  pickle- 

San  FRANCISCO-This  is  not  the  Process  appeared  in  the 

time  to  toss  the  book  out  of  the  ^  issue  o(  ihc  Wasln^ton 

window,  Clyde  Bedell,  advertis-  behalf 


ing  consultant,  told  100  advertising 


of  C.  C.  Lang  &  Son,  Inc.,  pro¬ 


agency  guests  of  a  luncheon  here  ^f^cers  of  Lang  s  pickle  products. 
June  26  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Aecording  to  Times-Herald 
San  Francisco  Chapter  ANNR,  technicians  the  mkinprocess  used 
and  the  San  Francisco  Publishers  ‘he  ad  (via  H  W.  Buddemeier 


Association.  reproduced  “an  identical  and 

Instead,  now  is  the  time  for  a  ‘^^ting  pickle  aroma. _ 

more  studious  approach  to  adver¬ 
tising,  Mr.  Bedell  said  in  the  con-  of  catsup,  or  just  one  brand. 


elusion  of  a  copy  presentation  he  added 
demonstrating  lessons  obtainable  Bedell  scored  advertisements 

from  retailer’s  techniques.  which  do  not  live  up  to  the  head- 

_ _  line  statement,  which  don’t  give 

Common  Rules 

For  the  book  is  the  collection  headlines  “as  selective  as  a  1942 
of  proven  common  denominators 

of  advertising.  Mr.  Bedell  said  any  liking  for  the  advertising  copy 
alter  reporting  his  disagreement  ed  by  people  who  just  love 

with  the  message  in  copy  placed  w-ite 


recently  by  an  advertising  agency 
which  bore  the  headline:  “Start 
of  a  good  campaign — tossing  the 
book  out  of  the  window.” 


Auto  Copy  Need  Seen 
“I’ve  seen  some  great  auto  copy 
in  the  past.  It  is  desperately  needed 


“There  is  ample  proof  that  as  now,”  he  declared.  In  condemning 
soon  as  the  book  is  tossed  out  of  confusing  copy,  he  reported  a  vain 
the  window,  they  send  a  vice-  search  for  the  meaning  of  a  line 
president  down  to  pick  it  up,”  Mr.  carried  in  explanation  of  an  air- 
Bedell  declared.  This  same  agency  line’s  quoted  fares:  “One  way  in- 
has  created  many  great  campaigns  eluding  b«t  connection.” 
by  following  the  book,  the  speaker  Advertising  copy  s  need  is  inter- 
added  impact  that  sells  goods,  he 

Study  Advocated  examples  he 

,  .  .  .  showed  how  good  copy  produced 

Advertising  needs  more  aca-  ^ales  which  meant  the  equivalent 
demic  research  and  approach  to  one-fourteenth  the  space  rate 
give  It  the  springboar^  it  requii^  pajjj  the  advertiser  with  inferior 
to  be  more  consistent,  Mr.  Bedell  „ 


said.  “My  appeal  is  for  a  more 
studious  approach  to  advertising.” 


copy. 

“Newspaper  linage  volume  is  a 


Returned  to  a  city  where  he  testimonial  to  the  job  you  creative 
began  advertising  research  while 

with  Honig-Cooper  in  1923-24,  William  Chamberlin,  Fitzpatrick  & 
Mr.  Bedell  spoke  frankly.  His  ^^aniberlin,  in  introducing  Mr. 
message  was  marked  by  new  illus-  ^  The  San  Francisco  chapter 

trations  to  show  contrasting  effects 

nf  adverticinp  which  represent  1,700  news- 

“But  I  do  not  blame  or  dis-  Papers  with  more  than  53,000,000 
paraee  the  creative  people  who  do  orculation,  Vern  Hawley,  of  Doyle 
these^  things,”  he  observed  of  the  & 
ineffective  examples.  People  who  meeting, 
do  good  looking  but  sterile  adver-  _  v  ■  xt  ts 
tising  simply  do  not  know,  gen-  MinCiier  in  N©W  Post 
erally,  that  there  is  much  they  do  With  AaenCV  in  Calii. 
not  know  about  advertising.  I  do  william  O.  lyncher  is  now 
not  blame  the  creative  people.  I  vicepresident  and  director  of  mer- 


blame  managements  above  them,’ 
he  said. 

A  Fractional  Ad? 


vicepresideni  and  director  ot  mer¬ 
chandising  at  Rhoades  &  Davis, 
Los  Angeles  advertising  agency. 
For  the  past  five  years  he  was 


Advertising  today  may  be  too  with  the  W.  Earl  Bothwell  agency 
compartmentized,  Mr.  Bedell  said,  in  New  York,  where  he  had  been 
in  suggesting  that  a  good  copy  an  account  executive  and  assis- 
writer  could  have  developed  the  tant  to  the  president.  He  remained 
selling  power  of  a  newly-announced  with  the  firm  when  it  merged  with 
Advertising  Association  of  the  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger  last  Fall 


West  award  winner. 


and  remained  with  the  new  or- 


John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 


This  “almost  perfect  ad”  showed  ganization  until  last  February, 
a  bottle  of  catsup  in  color,  the  A  former  newspaperman,  he 
words  “deliciously  yours”  and  the  was  associated  with  newspapers  in 
signature  cut.  But  Mr.  Bedell  sug-  Hollywood  and  Pasadena  and  later 
gested  that  “an  ad  that  only  does  was  editor  and  publisher  of  his 
part  of  what  it  can  do  is  only  a  own  papers,  the  Monrovia,  Cali- 
f Factional  ad.”  Another  factor  is  jornia  Journal  and  Arcadia  Ad- 
whether  this  ad  sold  the  entire  vertiser. 


Get  Acquainted 
Edition  Tells 
Of  Community  I 

Riverside,  Calif.  —  “With  this  | 
issue  we  publish  a  special  supple-  I 
ment  which  explores,  exlains  and  I 
celebrates  Riverside  and  its  com-  ■ 
munity  life.  Our  purpose  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  new  readers  and  to  re-  { 
acquaint  long-time  readers.”  £ 

So  announced  the  Riverside  f 
Press  in  an  editorial  in  its  issue 
devoted  to  “Get  Acquainted 
Week,”  officially  proclaimed  by  { 
Mayor  E.  V.  Dales  “to  preserve 
the  tradition  of  a  welcoming  hand 
to  the  stranger  among  us.” 

The  70-page  edition  of  the  Press 
contained  46  pages  devoted  to  a 
complete  report  of  the  city’s  fa¬ 
cilities.  A  similar  “Get  Ac-  “ 
quainted”  section  appeared  in  the 
affiliated  morning  Enterprise  dur¬ 
ing  the  special  week,  June  22-28. 

Maps  and  pictures,  messages 
from  governmental  and  civic  or¬ 
ganizations,  reports  of  schools, 
churches,  clubs  and  organizations 
marked  the  .special  sections. 

No  Photos  in  Ads 

Bringing  into  contrast  the  pho¬ 
tos  of  the  installations  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  city  and  its  environs, 
the  sections  used  black  and  white 
drawings  to  introduce  individuals 
portrayed  both  in  the  news  and  in 
the  news  columns  of  the  special 
sections.  These  illustrations  were 
in  half-column  width. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  pho¬ 
tographic  illustrations  were  barred 
from  the  advertising  in  the  sec¬ 
tions.  Stores  and  merchandisers 
displayed  executives,  department 
heads  and  employes  in  their  copy. 

The  special  advertising  ranged 
up  to  a  page,  with  most  stores 
using  for  copy  only  the  little  car¬ 
toons  of  members  of  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  descriptions  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities.  Product  displays  were  in 
black  and  white  drawings. 

The  newspaper  organization  it¬ 
self  used  two  pages  of  individual 
drawings  showing  all  employes  in 
a  layout  enabling  the  community 
to  “Meet  the  men  and  women  of 
your  Press  and  Enterprise  New.s- 
papers.”  All  drawings  were  of 
equal  size. 

■ 

.  Editor  Now  Ad  Man 

.  James  Blis.sell,  formerly  editor 
i  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  has 
'  been  appointed  director  of  adver- 
1  tising,  Glowmeter  Corp.,  Buffalo, 

-  N.  Y.,  maker  of  special  electrical 
I  instruments  and  motion  picture 
I  screens.  For  several  years  Mr. 

1  Blissell  operated  an  advertising 
■  agency  in  Lima,  Ohio. 


Cravagan  Joins  Katz 

James  W.  Cravagan,  formerly  a 
space  salesman  for  Blanchard- 
Nicols,  San  Francisco,  has  joined 
the  ’Frisco  sales  staff  of  The  Katz 
Agency. 


This 
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Enthusiasm! 


STAek 

Americ4N>\4:ekly 


creates 


Enthusiasm 


Enthusiasm  grows  and  grows  as  The  American  Weekly  shows  a  44.9%  gain 
in  advertising  revenue  for  the  first  6  months  of  1953 
over  the  same  period  of  last  year! 


*Enthusiasm  is  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

*Cotton  Week  *  Netted  553 
Ad  Pages  in  429  Dailies 


Do  SPECIAL  “week”  promotions 
pay  off  for  newspapers  in  terms  of 
extra  linage? 

Final  tally  on  National  Cotton 
Week  (E&P,  March  28,  page  20) 
shows  it  produced  a  minimum  ot 
553  pages  of  advertising  in  429 
daily  newspapers  published  in  381 
cities;  44  states. 

RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 

The  report,  made  available  this 
week  to  Editor  &  Publisher  by 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  points  out:  “In  addition 
to  this  linage.  Cotton  Week  prob¬ 
ably  inspired  a  large  volume  of 
the  dry  goods  advertising  placed 
during  the  week  that  did  not  spe¬ 
cifically  mention  ‘National  Cotton 
Week.’  Many  stores,  for  instance, 
termed  their  promotions  ‘Cotton 
Carnivals’  or  ‘Cotton  Jubilees.’  No 
attempt  was  made  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  this  linage.” 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  that 
a  total  of  848  different  ads  for 
Cotton  Week  (May  11-16)  were 
tallied  by  the  NCC;  ranged  in  size 
from  an  eighth  of  a  page  to  a 
full  page.  Texas,  with  69  Cotton 


Week  ads,  topped  all  other  states. 
Other  leaders:  No.  Carolina,  66; 
California,  63;  Indiana,  61;  Illi¬ 
nois,  57;  So.  Carolina,  43;  Virginia, 
39;  Arizona,  32,  and  Georgia,  32. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  Cot¬ 
ton  Week  ads  was  placed  by  large 
department  stores,  small  chains 
and  independent  retailers.  Balance 
of  the  ads  was  placed  by  large 
chain  operations. 

Special  Cotton  Week  editions 
were  published  by  newspapers  in 
several  cities.  Among  them:  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Bakersfield 
(Calif.)  Californian;  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee;  Hanford  (Calif.) 
Morning  Journal;  Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic;  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer;  Lamesa  (Texas)  Daily 
Reporter;  Gastonia  (N.  C.)  Gas¬ 
ton  Citizen,  and  Pickens  (S.  C.) 
Sentinel. 

Most  of  the  promotions  were 
based  on  a  Cotton  Week  merchan¬ 
dising  brochure,  containing  plans 
and  suggested  retail  ad  copy, 
which  the  NCC  mailed  to  ad  man¬ 
agers  of  dailies  as  well  as  to  ad 
managers  of  1,500  department 
stores  and  merchandise  managers 
of  2,870  specialty  stores. 


Merchants'  'Hall  of  Fame' 
Picks  First  Four  Members 

Chicago  —  Four  nationally- 
known  merchants — two  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  field  and  two  from 
chain  store  groups  —  were  named 
to  the  new  “Merchants  of  Amer- 
ica-Hall  of  Fame”  here  last  week. 
Those  receiving  citations  as  the 
top  four  from  among  10  nominees 
were: 

Marshall  Field,  founder  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago  depart¬ 
ment  store  (1835-1906);  John 
Wanamaker,  founder  of  John 
Wanamaker,  Philadelphia  -New 
York  department  stores  (1838- 
1922);  George  Huntington  Hart¬ 
ford,  founder  of  the  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Co.  (1833-1917), 
and  Frank  W.  Woolworth,  founder 
of  the  Woolworth  Co.  chain  of 
stores  (1852-1919). 

Those  chosen  received  the  high¬ 
est  number  of  votes  among  the  10 
nominated.  Votes  were  cast  by 
marketing  authorities  and  business 
and  financial  editors.  The  four 
men  will  be  immortalized  in 
bronze  busts  to  be  kept  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame  established  at  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Mart. 

■ 

Houston  Post  Appoints 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  has 
appointed  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc., 
Houston  office,  to  work  with  Law¬ 
rence  Wells,  promotion  director. 
Media  to  be  used  will  include 
newspaper,  radio,  television,  trade 
papers  and  direct  mail. 


Ex-Newspaperxnan 
Takes  Ad  Medicine 

Clinton,  Ill. — Milt  Hopwood  if 
former  Champaign,  Tampa  anil 
Chicago  newspaperman,  is  the  Deil 
Buick-Pontiac  dealer  here.  He  hiil 
spent  all  of  his  newspaper  andf 
public  relations  life  emphasiziniB 
the  value  of  advertising  on  thr 
local  level — now  comes  an  oppor-  ^ 
tunity  for  him  to  practice  whathtj 
has  preached. 

“My  plans  are  to  run  full  page 
once  a  month  in  addition  to  na¬ 
tional  ads,  and  one  reader-styk 
ad  column  by  my  service  manager 
and  parts  manager  each  week,'^ 
Mr.  Hopwood  told  E&P.  “These 
ads  will  run  in  the  Clinton  Jounul 
and  Public  and  in  the  DeWir. 
County  Observer. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  nationi 
ads  sell  prestige  and  make  a  prod¬ 
uct  acceptable,  'but  when  a  persoi 
is  sold,  he  must  know  where  to' 
go  to  get  the  product.  It  is  my 
intention  that  people  in  this  county 
won’t  have  to  ask  where  the  Hop- 
wood  Buick-Pontiac  Company  is| 
located.” 

Mr.  Hopwood  began  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  for  the  Cham¬ 
paign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette  and  was 
later  promotion  manager  of  the . 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  before 
World  War  II  and  was  assistaffi 
promotion  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  before  establishing  his 
own  public  relations  business  ii] 
1948.  He  also  had  an  interest  in] 
Special  Correspondents,  Inc. 
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Olson  Rug  Company,  Chicago 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2  - 

to  hit  the  jack  pot 


No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


Now 


CHICAGO 
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21 1  W.  Wockar  Drive,  Chicago  *  220  Pork  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 


seen) 


lEPRESENTED  ITt  SAWTEI-FEI6US0N-NALKEI  (0.,  LOS  ANSEIES,  SAN  EIANCISCO,  PH ILAOEIFHIA,  OETIOIT,  ATLANTA  •  HAL  WINTEk  CO.,  MIAMI  lEACN 


SERVICE 


in  Spring  and  Fall,  they  also  lead  page  whenever  pKjssible. 
to  lucrative  specials  w'hich  help  Policy  is  to  set  a  flat  rate,  so 
draw'  crowds  of  1,000  or  more  to  concessions,  no  contracts,  no  slid- 1 
a  public  auditorium  for  a  demon-  ing  scales.  The  smallest  spaa 
stration  lecture  by  a  Public  Service  buyer  gets  the  same  breaks  as  tht! 
home  economist.  largest.  Maximum  discount  is  5%; 

An  evidence  of  the  public  serv-  fixed  at  the  asual  2%  cash  disj 
ice  tied  in  with  the  specials  is  count,  plus  an  extra  3%  discomi 
that  of  the  auto  show  in  which  the  for  any  advertiser  using  50  incha, 
papers  invite  dealers  to  a  din  or  more  per  year, 
ner  and  show  at  the  Rutgers 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — A  mul-  Review  published  consecutively  Field  House.  Started  in  1918,  it 
tiplidty  of  special  editions  are  for  28  years  and  said  to  be  the  was  discontinued  during  the  war, 

published  by  the  Daily  Home  second  oldest  of  this  type  in  the  but  resumed  this  year. 

News  and  Sunday  Times  ap-  country.  Known  nationally,  it  is  Space  selling  is  concentrated  and 
parently  on  the  slightest  provoca-  a  comprehensive  review  of  mu-  with  the  regular  crew  of  seven  so- 
tion,  but  they  are  all  significant  in  nicipalities  and  the  industrial  de-  licitors.  “The  secret  of  successful 

their  particular  fields.  As  Harvey  velopment  of  the  area  as  well  as  preparation  is  to  have  our  men 

A.  Huff,  advertising  manager,  ex-  treatment  of  banking  interests.  crowd  in  this  extra  work  not 

longer  than  two  weeks  before  the 
issuance  date,”  said  Mr.  Huff. 

“Otherwise  they  would  lose  a  lot 
of  time  which  would  interfere 
with  our  routine  calls.  We  time 
publication  not  only  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  season,  but  on  days  when 
our  regular  business  is  at  its  low- 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Diversified  Series 
In  sequence  follow  such  out¬ 
standing  specials  as  Men’s  Spring  'time  "which  would  interfere 

and  Fall  Styles,  Spring  and  Fall  ^ith  our  routine  calls.  We  time  another  wlesman,  s^ializuu 
Shoes,  Men’s  Hats,  Spring  and  publication  not  only  at  the  ap-  merchandising,  shuttling  baci 
Fall  Home,  National  Baby  Week,  propriate  season,  but  on  days  when  forth  to  New  Brunswick. 
Back  to  School,  Fire  Prevention  our  regular  business  is  at  its  low-  Mr.  Huff  issues  two  separsii 

and  Insurance,  Father’s  Day,  gjt  ebb.”  news  letters  a  week  with  500  goisi 

Easter,  Spring  Fashions,  and  j^is  shot-in-the-arm  is  reflected  to  general  advertisers,  another  5K 

Clean-Up,  Paint  Up,  Fix  Up  and  {fjg  linage  figures.  Last  year’s  to  those  in  the  food  trade. 

Do-It-Yourself.  totals  came  to  11,115,434  lines  These  letters  are  a  distillatia| 

The  Sunday  Times  is  one  of  with  1,595,443  national  and  7,-  of  business  trends  which  he  lusi 
the  few  newspapers  issuing  a  La-  154,182  local.  Between  10  and  compiled  from  a  wide  range  oi 
bor  Union  special  the  day  before  15%  of  this  amount  is  attributed  reading  business  magazines.  j 
Labor  Day  in  which  unions  are  to  specials  and  from  space  buyers  The  advertising  manager,  wio 
the  heaviest  space  buyers.  who  would  not  have  come  in  nor-  has  been  at  his  job  for  35  yean 


fruitful  is  the  January  Financial 


®  already  > 

““•WAUKte  JOUKNAl 


COLOR 


newspap: 


“•Auction  Possible  t 

WRITE: 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
ROP  COLOR  SERVICE  for  Newspapers 

333  West  State  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Find  out  how  this  new  service 
can  increase  your  advertising 
revenue  . . .  through  ROP  color. 
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**Look 
at  the 
state 
this  girl 
is  in’* 


She’s  in  a  Gulf  State — a  market  where  people 
buy  8  times  as  many  room  air  conditioners  per  1,000 
homes  as  in  another  Gulf  State  nearby. 

Why  does  the  identical  product  sell  hot  in  one 
state  but  get  a  chilly  reception  in  another — just 
a  few  hundred  miles  away? 

It’s  hard  to  say. 

But  this  fact  is  certain:  People  in  the  United 
States  are  wn-united  when  it  comes  to  buying 
habits  and  personal  preferences.  So  consumption 
varies:  market  by  market,  product  by  product, 
brand  by  brand. 

And  when  you  advertise  in  newspapers  you  get 
the  flexibility  to  match  those  variations  . .  .  the 
opportunity  to  pour  on  all  the  pressure  you  want 


. . .  whenever  you  want . . .  wherever  it  will  do  you 
the  most  good. 

Remote  as  your  product  may  be  to  room  air 
conditioners,  it  too  probably  shows  some  amazing 
regional  sales  variations — variations  which  across- 
the-nation  advertising  simply  won’t  match.  But 
newspapers  will. 

We  may  have  information  that  will  help  you 
pinpoint  your  high  consumption  markets.  We’d 
be  delighted  to  talk  to  you  anytime.  Just  write  or 
phone.  There’s  no  obligation. 

Bureau  of  Advertising — American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  570  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  PLaza  9-6262—360  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  1,  STate  2-8681 — 240  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco  4,  EXbrook  2-8530. 


Sponsored  by  THE  DENVER  POST  in  the  interests  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers. 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION — IxKated  at  Detroit,  Michigan, 
this  unit  of  National  Steel  is  the  biggest  steel  maker  in  that  important 
industrial  area.  Its  complete  facilities,  from  blast  furnaces  and  coke 


ovens  through  to  finishing  mills,  enable  Great  Lakes  Steel  to  furnish 
a  wide  range  of  industries  with  a  large  volume  and  variety  of  standard 
and  special  steels,  including  the  famous  N-A-X  High-Tensile  steel. 


WEIRTON  STEEL  COMPANY — Here  is  the  world’s  largest  independent  steel,  Weirton  operates  the  world's  largest  and  fastest  electrolytic 

manufacturer  of  tin  plate,  with  mills  at  Weirton,  West  Virginia,  and  plating  lines.  An  extensive  variety  of  other  steel  products  is  manu- 

Steubenville,  Ohio.  A  pioneer  in  the  electrolytic  process  of  coating  factored  in  plants  that  are  among  the  most  modern  in  the  industry. 


■ 


Few  industries  require  the  tremendous  raw  material  reserves 
and  operating  facilities  that  are  essential  in  steelmaking. 
For  America  to  be  amply  assured  of  this  indispensable 
metal,  the  nation’s  steel  companies  must  provide  for  the 
distant  future  as  well  as  today. 

In  building  for  tomorrow.  National  Steel  has  consistently 
followed  a  long-term  program  designed  to  keep  its  capacity 
and  its  products  in  step  with  the  nation.  Its  mines,  ships, 
furnaces  and  mills  are  among  the  largest  and  most  modern 
in  the  world.  This  year.  National  Steel  will  achieve  an  annual 
steelmaking  capacity  of  6,000,000  tons — an  increase  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Here,  then,  is  National  Steel — a  team  of  seven  great  divisions 
perfectly  coordinated  to  produce  highest  quality  products. 
Completely  integrated,  entirely  independent.  National  is 
one  of  America’s  most  progressive  steel  producers. 


STRAN-STEEL  DIVISION — A  unit  of  Great  Lakes  Steel,  with  plants  at 
Kcorse,  Michigan,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  Originator  and  exclusive 
manufacturer  of  the  famous  Quonset  buildings.  Other  principal  products 
include  Stran-Steel  I.ong-Span  buildings,  Stran-Steel  nailable  framing  for 
the  building  industry  and  Stran-Steel  flooring  for  trucks  and  truck  trailers. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY.  Houston,  Texas— One  of  the 
foremost  steel  distributors  in  the  Southwest,  serving  a  seven-state  area. 
The  huge  plant  and  warehouse — a  Quonset  structure  fabricated  by  the 
Stran-Steel  Division — provides  five  acres  of  floor  space  under  one  roof. 


National  mines  corporation — Coal  mines  and  properties  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  supplying  metallurgical  coal  for 
National’s  needs.  Resources  have  been  further  expanded  by  acquisition  of  a 
substantial  interest  in  two  large  mining  operations  in  she  Pittsburgh  area. 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 
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Paragrapher’s  Art 
Lives  on  in  Kansas 


By  H.  Lee  Silberman 


Wichita,  Kan.  —  Paragraphing 
may  be  fading  as  a  journalistic  art 
elsewhere  in  the  country  but  here 
in  Kansas  the  editorial  epigram 
remains  as  peppy  and  popular  as 
ever.  In  turn  irreverent  or  in¬ 
gratiating,  sassy  or  sly,  these  terse, 
pithy  comments  on  man,  nature 
and  events  occupy  a  favored  niche 
in  an  unusually  large  number  of 
Kansas’  55  daily  and  328  weekly 
or  semi-weekly  newspapers. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  state’s 
hardy  winter  wheat,  the  frontier 
editors’  penchant  for  cracking  out 
witty  observations  on  the  passing 
scene  has  caught  on  and  prospered 
on  the  prairie.  If  anything,  to¬ 
day’s  paragraphers  are  epigram- 
matizing  more  assiduously  and  en¬ 
ergetically  than  their  forebears. 

At  the  start  paragraphs  were  not 
purposefully  punchy  or  penetrat¬ 
ing.  They  were  kept  brief  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  fragmentary  repor- 
torial  style  of  the  day.  As  the 
early  publishers  found  time  and 
inclination  to  become  more  ex¬ 
pansive  editorially,  they  retained 
the  abbreviated  editorials  as  a 
means  of  letting  off  short  puffs  of 
steam  on  numerous  topics.  Mean¬ 
time,  under  the  influence  of  Bill 
Nye,  Mark  Twain  and  other  hu¬ 
morists  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  brevity  was  fired  with  the 
soul  of  wit. 

The  late  Ed  W.  Howe,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Atchison  Daily 
Globe,  is  generally  credited  with 
having  developed  the  Kansas-type 
paragraph  to  the  sophisticated  state 
in  which  it  is  found  today.  The 
“Sage  of  Potato  Hill’’  was  a  keen 
student  of  human  nature  and  built 
for  his  paper  a  statewide  reputa¬ 
tion  on  the  sparkle  and  crackle  of 
his  perceptive  maxims. 

So  universal  were  most  of  his 
observations — e.g.:  “As  men  grow 
older  they  blame  women  less  for 
having  hysterics’’;  “If  you  feel  as 
bad  every  day  as  you  do  on  Mon¬ 
day,  you’d  better  see  a  doctor.” — 
the  Globe  for  many  years  since 
his  death  has  been  reprinting  se¬ 
lected  gems  from  his  large  legacy. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  highly  personalized 
paragraph  active  in  the  state  today 
is  Miss  Bertha  Shore,  editor  of 
the  Augusta  Daily  Gazette.  The 
earthy  jottings  of  “Ima  Washout” 
running  a  column’s  length  on  page 
one  recently  included  such  nug¬ 
gets  as,  ‘Two  things  women  like 
to  push  around — men  and  furni¬ 
ture”;  “The  1952  senior  is  a  lad 
who  thinks  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
has  something  to  do  with  Marilyn.” 
Readers  who  don’t  know  her  would 


have  difficulty  relating  the  self- 
deprecating  nom-de-plume  she  af¬ 
fects  with  the  grandmotherly  for¬ 
mer  kindergarten  teacher  that 
she  is. 

But  Miss  Shore  cherishes  her 
dual  role  and  the  chance  to  titillate 
her  admirers  with  robust  wise¬ 
cracks  that  seem  to  flow  out  of 
her  as  effortlessly  as  out  of  a 
Hollywood  gag-writing  mill.  Con¬ 
sider  this  evidence:  “‘May  I  have 
another  cookie?’  ‘Another  cookie, 
what?’  ‘Another  cookie,  please.’ 
‘Please,  who?’  ‘Please,  mother.’ 
‘Please,  mother,  what?’  ‘Please, 
mother  dear.’  ‘Hell  no,  you’ve  al¬ 
ready  had  six.’  ” 

While  Miss  Shore  represents 
gusty  good  humor,  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  skilled  practitioners 
of  paragraphing  in  the  state  whose 
discernment  of  news  and  human 
values  and  keen  sense  of  timing 
combine  to  produce  a  volley  of 
bull’s-eye  wit. 

No  list  of  these  polished  per¬ 
formers  is  complete  without  men¬ 
tion  of  Lester  F.  Kimmel  and 
John  Reed  of  the  Wichita  Eagle, 
Jess  Denious,  Jr.,  of  the  Dodge 
City  Globe,  Jack  Harris  of  the 
Hutchinson  News-Herald  and  other 
Harris  -  owned  papers,  Austin 
Butcher,  Jr.,  following  m  the 
phrase-turning  footsteps  of  his 
father  at  the  Altoona  Tribune,  and 
Bill  Vaughan  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times,  who  though  oper¬ 
ating  from  across  the  river  in  Mis- 
houri  is  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  Kansas’  own. 

Mr.  Kimmel,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  Eagle’s  editorial  page,  de¬ 
fines  the  paragraph  as  “a  state¬ 
ment  with  a  cracker  on  it.”  A 
ready  illustration  from  his  own 
output  is:  “Legislature  will  con¬ 
sider  a  law  limiting  the  speed  of 
motor  cars  to  65  miles  an  hour. 
But  what  will  junior  do  when  he 
feels  the  need  of  a  coke?”  Many 
of  Kimmel’s  aphorisms,  however, 
are  of  the  more  intricate  type 
v.'here  setup  and  punch  are  inter¬ 
laced.  Witness  his  oft  -  quoted 
depth-of-the-depression  comment. 
“The  banks  are  carrying  more 
people  than  the  railroads.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Reed, 
an  associate  Eagle  editorialist, 
likes  to  set  ’em  up  so  as  to  knock 
’em  down:  “Skull  found  by  arche¬ 
ologist  is  said  to  be  that  of  a 


unheralded  and  unadorned.  Con¬ 
versely,  the  weight  of  Publisher 
Harris’  facile  efforts  is  carried  in  a 
dressy  editorial  page  column,  “this 
&  that,”  appearing  simultaneously 
in  his  Salina  Journal,  Chanute 
Tribune  and  Ottawa  Herald  as  well 
as  the  Hutchinson  News.  Mr. 
Harris,  who  has  been  at  the  game 
for  a  long  time,  doesn’t  hesitate  to 
quip  at  his  own  expense.  Though 
his  is  the  first  television  station  to 
go  on  the  air  in  Kansas  he  recently 
observed,  “Television  is  a  device 
that  permits  people  who  haven’t 
anything  to  do  to  watch  people 
who  can’t  do  anything.” 

Other  top-notch  paragraphers 
writing  columns  are  Mr.  Butcher 
in  Altoona — “The  majority  rules 
unless  the  minority  is  made  up  of 
women.”  —  and  Mr.  Denious  in 
Dodge  City  —  “One  fellow  who 
drove  an  automobile  at  record 
speed  was  introduced  to  its  maker. 
We  know  several  who  tried  the 
same  thing  and  met  their  own.” 

They  rank  easily  with  the  best 
as  the  most  frequently  quoted  in 
the  state.  Other  publications  whose 
bon  mots  are  widely  circulated  in¬ 
clude  the  Topeka  Capital — “Best 
time  to  save  money  is  when  you’ve 
got  some”;  Paul  Jones’  Lyons 
News — “The  fellow  who  devised 
those  admonitions  about  always 
keeping  an  eye  open  and  an  ear 
to  the  ground  was  never  in  Kansas 
on  a  windy  day”;  Rolla  Clymer’s 
El  Dorado  Times — “Lots  of  kids 
were  known  as  Stinky  in  the  old 
days,  but  there  wasn’t  any  chloro¬ 
phyll  around  in  those  times”;  and 
Frank  Motz’s  Hays  News — “Ex¬ 
amine  any  self-made  man  and 
you’ll  discover  the  blueprints  were 
drawn  by  a  woman.” 

There  are  still  others.  Those 
who  don’t  actively  paragraph  them¬ 
selves  roundly  applaud  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  their  peers.  These  editorial 
pages  prominently  display  paste- 
and-scissor  roundups  of  the  origi¬ 
nals,  under  such  approving  titles 
as  “Chuckle  Corner”  (Independ¬ 
ence  Reporter),  “Kansas  Smiles 
(Emporia  Gazette),  and  “When 
Editors  Smile”  (Arkansas  City 
Traveler).  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
professional  recognition  figures  as 
a  key  element  sustaining  the  Kan¬ 
sas  paragraphing  phenomenon.  A 
paragrapher  cudgels  his  brain  first 
to  please  himself  and  immediate 
associates,  second  to  win  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  colleagues  else¬ 
where  in  the  state,  and  third  to 
edify  the  reader. 

The  reader,  it  is  safe  to  state, 
doesn’t  mind  behind  caught  in  the 
crossfire. 

His  reward  consists  often  of 
trenchant  parries  and  imperti¬ 
nent  ripostes  that  no  editor  would 
choose  to  print  other  than  in  a 


Party  Caucus 
Acts  to  Plug 
Leaks  to  Press 


Harrisburg,  Pa. — Rep.  AlbcS 
W.  Johnson,  Republican  floor  k»; 
e'  in  the  State  House  of  Represe 
tatives,  accused  newspapers  »t: 
being  “a  little  too  much  concemd 
with  what  is  going  on”  in  tbil 
legislature. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  Ho&f , 
Republican  caucus  gave  Hou 
Speaker  Charles  G.  Smith  the  jr 
of  being  the  official  press  spok^ 
man  for  the  caucus,  replacing  M:] 
Johnson. 

Rep.  Edwin  W.  Tompkins  n 
portedly  made  the  caucus  mol 
that  Mr.  Smith  be  the  only 
ber  authorized  to  speak  to  new- 
papermen  about  caucus  action, 
was  adopted,  tightening  the  “sw( 
ity  regulations”  of  the  politic, 
group  by  prohibiting  all  other  elec 
ed  representatives  on  the  gop 
to  discuss  party  affairs  in  the  i~ 
sembly  with  reporters. 

One  Republican  member,  wa' 
ing  a  newspaper  aloft,  demand 
to  know  how  “behind  the  scene] 
strategy  of  the  lawmakers  readif 
the  press.  I 

The  Assembly  has  been  deacg 
locked  for  months  because  of  fafl 
tional  fights  on  tax  bills  to  balanc 
the  budget. 

Earlier,  Mr.  Johnson  told 
House  “1  think  that  the  press 
the  whole  has  given  the  people 
Pennsylvania  a  fair  picture  of  tl 
situation.  1  do  feel,  however,  th. 
in  the  past  few  weeks  they  ha*;* 
been  a  little  too  much  concenK;| 
with  what  is  going  on  ...  ” 

“1  believe  they  should  tell  th 
people  that  things  are  not  as  ba; 
(in  the  legislature)  as  they  haw 
led  them  to  believe.”  j 

Mr.  Johnson’s  remark  about  tk!, 
press  was  touched  off  by  Dem^l 
cratic  Leader  H.  G.  Andrews,  I 
former  Philadelphia  North  Amer~ 
can  reporter  and  later  a  Johnstov 
editor  who  told  the  House  whc| 
he  was  an  “editorial  scribbler”  : 
was  nothing  at  all  for  him  to  sol' 
everything  on  paper. 

“Since  I  ceased  to  be  one, 
detest  editors,”  Mr.  Andrews  saii 
“They’re  an  abomination.  The: 
also  wind  up  by  saying  its  Ik 
wicked  Democrats  (who  are  t 
fault),”  he  added. 


woman  20,000  years  old.  It’s  safe  .supposedly  jocular  vein. 


to  say  she  never  admitted  it,”  Or, 
“It’s  said  certain  diseases  may  be 
contracted  from  handling  money. 
Who’s  afraid?” 

The  Eagle  runs  its  paragraphs 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  editorials. 


Commenting  on  the  transition 
in  Washington,  Ed  Abels  of  the 
Lawrerwe  Outlook  laconically  ob¬ 
served:  “.  .  .  Mamie  may  have 
gone  in  with  a  bang,  but  Bess 
went  out  with  a  jerk.” 


Emerson  Launches  \ 

'Largest'  Campaign  | 

Emerson  Radio  and  Phonograp: 
Corp.  will  ante  up  $7,000,000  foi 
what  the  company  calls  the  “larf 
est,  most  comprehensive  adverti!; 
ing  and  sales  promotion  campaign 
in  its  history. 

A  schedule  of  national  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  paid  for  by  tk 
factory,  will  run  in  the  leadinj 
newspaper  markets,  from  the  laa^ 
week  in  August  to  the  end  of  ^ 
year.  The  promotion  will  also  in¬ 
clude  cooperative  ads. 
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editor 


that 


the  Booth-published  Saginaw 
News  carries  more  retail  grocery  linage 
than  two  Detroit  newspapers  combined? 
Or,  that  on  a  recent  Dvmcan  Hines’  cake- 
mix  campaign,  this  Booth  Michigan 
Newspaper  PRODUCED  MORE  COU¬ 
PONS  than  any  other  newspaper  on  the 
Dimcan  Hines’  list?  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers  are  known  not  only  for  the 
high  volume  of  advertising  which  adver¬ 
tisers  place  in  them  but  also  for  the 
MERCHANDISE  THEY  SELL.  It’s 


good  business  to  have  your  advertising 
schedules  adequately  represented  in  the 
8  Booth  Michigan  Markets.  Use  your 
dealers’  preferred  local  media— news¬ 
papers! 


Ask  your  Booth  man 
for  specific  information 
helpful  on  your  current 
schedules.  Use  phone 
numbers  below. 


SMC/JMIV  . 


I 


•  sArenr 


A.  H.  Kucli 
110  E  42nd  Street 
New  Vork  17,  New  York 
Oilord  7  1280 


The  lohn  E  luti  Ce 
435  N  Micliitin  Avenue 
Chicifo  11,  lllinets 
Superior  7-4680 


Mictiigan  newspapers 


CAMft>  AAPiOS 


For  latest 
market 
folder, 
call . .  . 


.  fuftr 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 
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Wonderful  Time  In 
Omaha  For  Doorly 


Omaha,  Neb. — On  July  1,  1933, 
Henry  Doorly,  a  young  man  of 
23,  reported  to  Omaha  World- 
Herald  City  Editor  R.  M.  Jones 
for  his  first  job  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  Mr.  Jones  started  him  as  a 
police  reporter. 

Last  week  Mr.  Doorly,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  World  Publishing 
Company,  began  his  51st  year  of 
association  with  the  newspaper. 

Earlier  in  1903  Mr.  Doorly  had 
become  engaged  to  Margaret 
Hitchcock,  daughter  of  World  Her¬ 
ald  Publisher  Gilbert  M.  Hitch¬ 
cock.  It  was  Mr.  Hitchcock  who 
persuaded  young  Doorly  to  take  a 
fling  at  newspaper  work. 

Sink  or  Swim 

“If  you’re  going  to  marry  my 
daughter,  we  might  as  well  sink 
or  swim  together,”  he  had  argued. 

The  World-Herald  in  1903  didn’t 
offer  an  exactly  promising  career 
to  any  one.  It  was  struggling 
against  two  competitors,  the  Bee 
and  the  News.  It  was  more  than 
$100,000  in  debt  and  not  making 
any  money.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the 
publisher,  frequently  had  trouble 
scraping  up  the  $55  a  week  he  al¬ 


lowed  himself  for  salary.  But  he 
was  a  perservering  man.  An  op¬ 
portunity  to  “sink  or  swim”  with 
him  was  a  guarantee  of  few  dull 
moments. 

The  paper  had  a  circulation  of 
only  30,000.  It  usually  published 
eight  pages  daily,  12  Sunday.  That 
crowded  the  capacity  of  worn  and 
patched  pressroom  equipment. 

By  his  own  admission,  Mr. 
Doorly  “wasn’t  so  hot”  as  a  po¬ 
lice  reporter.  Three  months  after 
he  started  his  newspaper  career  he 
was  transferred  to  the  want  ad  de¬ 
partment.  There  he  got  going. 
Within  three  or  four  years  he  was 
made  advertising  manager. 

Pay  Increaacd 

Meanwhile,  in  September,  1904, 
he  married  Margaret  Hitchcock. 
And  he  got  a  pay  raise  to  $27.50 
a  week.  He  had  started  for 
$17.50. 

In  several  more  years  he  be¬ 
came  business  manager.  When 
Mr.  Hitchcock  died  in  February, 
1934,  Mr.  Doorly  became  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  the  office  of  publisher  to 
his  son-in-law,  Ben  H.  Cowdery, 
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as  recently  as  January  1,  1950. 

In  1903  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
elected  to  Congress.  Most  of  the 
next  20  years  were  spent  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  More  and 
more  the  management  decisions 
that  make  or  break  a  newspaper 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  Omaha,  including  Mr. 
Doorly. 

By  1906  or  1907  the  newspaper 
began  to  make  a  small  profit  and 
pay  its  debt.  But  it  didn’t  pay  a 
dividend  until  1916.  This  was  31 
years  after  Senator  Hitchcock 
founded  it  in  1885. 

By  1920  the  World-Herald  was 
running  50%  ahead  of  its  com¬ 
petitors  in  advertising,  30%  in 
circulation.  In  1927  the  Bee  and 
the  News  were  consolidated.  In 
1937  the  Bee-News,  published  for 
several  years  by  the  Hearst  chain, 
was  discontinued. 

The  World-Herald  has  since 
then  published  the  only  Omaha 
daily  and  Sunday  newspaper.  No¬ 
body  had  a  keener  sense  of  this 
enlarged  responsibility  than  Mr. 
Doorly.  He  admonished  his  staff: 

‘Special  Obligation 
“As  the  only  paper  in  Omaha 
and  the  paper  that  goes  to  three 
of  every  five  homes  in  Nebraska, 
the  World-Herald  feels  under  a 
very  special  obligation  that  it 
should  present  all  the  news  with¬ 
out  bias  or  favor,  and  that  it 
should  represent  and  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  this  re¬ 
gion.” 

A  man  with  a  craving  for  an¬ 
onymity,  Mr.  Doorly  has  com¬ 
puted  the  success  of  his  efforts  as 
a  publisher  and  president  of  the 
newspaper  corporation  by  the 
yardstick  of  that  obligation. 

Commenting  on  his  half-century 
span  of  newspaper  work,  he  said: 

“The  World-Herald  could  not 
have  become  one  of  the  successful 
newspapers  of  the  nation  unless 
we  gave  the  public  we  serve  a 
good  newspaper.  We  believe  in 
condensation  of  the  news  items, 
and  complete  coverage  of  impor¬ 
tant  events  locally,  nationally  and 
internationally.  We  strive  to  carry 
an  average  of  about  430  news 
items  each  day,  besides  a  great 
many  features,  pictures  and  comics. 

“Editorially,  we  strive  to  con¬ 
sider  the  best  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  both  nationally  and  locally,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

“I  think  the  public  appreciates 
the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to  give 
them  a  good  newspaper.  Natural¬ 
ly  we  are  always  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  the  newspaper  from  every 
standpoint,  and  we  are  always 
thinking  of  the  civic  interests  of 
our  entire  community,  and  trying 
to  help  in  every  way  we  can  to 
further  them. 

“Personally  I  have  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time  in  the  50  years  I  have 
served  the  World-Herald.  I  have 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  it,  and 
if  I  had  to  live  it  all  over  again 
I  could  not  think  of  a  finer  place 
to  work.  It  is  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  and  rarely  has  a  dull  moment. 
“My  position  on  the  newspaper 


Henry  Doorly 


has  certainly  been  helped  consid¬ 
erably  by  the  very  loyal  and  cam- 
est  cooperation  that  I  have  n- 
ceived  from  a  splendid  body  o! 
associates.” 

The  World-Herald  has  wot 
three  Pulitzer  prizes.  They  are  for 
Editor  Emeritus  Harvey  E.  New- 
branch’s  editorial  on  the  Cour 
House  riot  in  1919,  the  public 
service  award  in  1942  for  the  war¬ 
time  scrap  metal  campaign  and 
Earle  E.  Bunker’s  photo  of  a  r- 
turning  soldier  in  1943. 

The  World-Herald,  in  addition.;., 
has  received  national  attention  forpR^SP^ 
its  promotion  of  soil  conservation  7 

The  paper  moved  in  1948  into 
its  block  square  plant.  The  paper's 
circulation  of  248,851  daily  and 
258,792  on  Sunday  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  Nebraska  dailies  com¬ 
bined. 


Akers  Chief  Editor 
Of  Beaumont  Papers 

Beaumont,  Tex. — Robert  W 
Akers,  47,  editor  of  the  BeaumoK 
Enterprise  since  January,  1946,  has 
been  appointed 
editor-in-chief  of 
the  Enterprise, 
mo  r  n  i  n  g  and 
Sunday,  and  the 
Beaumont  Jour¬ 
nal ,  afternoon 
paper,  both  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  En¬ 
ter  p  r  i  s  e  Com¬ 
pany.  Resignation 
of  W.  W.  Ward 
as  editor  of  the 
Journal  also  was 
announced. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Akers' 
promotion  was  made  by  O.  E.  Da  ^ 
vis,  president  of  the  Enterpristp‘ ' 
Company.  The  Enterprise  and 
Journal  have  not  had  an  editor-in- 
chief  since  the  death  of  Alfred! 
Jones  in  1943. 

T.  T.  Hunt  continues  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Enterprise  and| 

C.  C.  (Bob)  Aldridge,  Jr.,  as  man-1 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Akers,  a  native  of  Topeka- 
Kan.,  joined  the  Enterprise  as  >E 
reporter  in  1926.  * 


Akers 
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Stories  you  con  use 

from  the  July  issue  of  Nation's  Business 


A  SPECIAL  SERVICE  FOR  NEWSPAPER  EDITORS 


President’s  Voice:  lames  C.  Hageity 


by  Heniy  F.  Pringle 


At  44,  Jim  Hagerty  is  one  of  the  most  trusted  men  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  And  his  job  is  one  of  the  toughest.  As  Ike's  Press 
Secretary,  he  has  to  be  Jimmy-on-the-spot  with  vital  accurate 
information  for  his  boss,  and  at  least  a  hop,  skip  and  a  good 
jump  ahead  of  his  newspaper  friends  when  they  start  shooting 
questions.  Here's  a  personality  piece  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
■'We 


But  I  Want  to  live  There 


by  Dorothy  Kilgallen 


A  well-known  newspaperwoman  and  TV  star  does  a  story  on 
New  York,  so  human  and  understanding  and  downright  re¬ 
freshing  that  it  might  even  change  the  minds  of  the  great-to- 
visit-but  clan.  Swell  material  for  a  Sunday  feature,  or  even  your 


The  Real  Radicals;  U.  S.  Businessmen 


by  Herbert  Harris 


This  may  become  one  of  the  most  talked  about  articles  in  the 
current  magazines.  Built  on  the  premise  that  the  progressives 
are  really  the  people  who  upset  the  status  quo,  Mr.  Harris  tells 
how,  as  our  own  greatest  critics,  we  accept  nothing  as  fixed  or 
final.  The  businessman's  basic  philosophy  is  to  improve  the 
latest  improvement.  Read  it,  for  goodness  sake,  even  if  you 
don't  reprint  a  line  from  it. 


by  lliam  F.  McDerr 


For  your  complimentary  copy  of  the  July 
and  permission  to  quote,  write  .  .  . 


Does  your  town's  hospital  practice  good  housekeeping?  Is  it 
well  safeguarded  against  all  causes  of  fires,  for  instance?  Does 
it  maintain  regular  fire  drills?  Here's  a  list  of  the  hazards  that 
have  caused  an  average  of  1500  hospital  fires  a  year.  And  a 
list  of  the  preventive  measures.  Here's  the  background  that 
may  inspire  a  good  local  hospital  story. 
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TAX  LOSS:  $12,000  A  DAY.  This  illegal  stiU 
was  seized  in  April,  I9S3  in  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing  in  Oceanport,  N.  J.  Enforcement  agents  es¬ 
timated  that  it  was  “easily  capable  of  costing 
the  government  $  1 2,000  a  day  in  alcohol  taxes.” 
Above;  Police  Chief  Robert  Berry  checks  5-gal. 
cans  found  near  the  big  mash  cooker  in  the  cellar. 


TAX  LOSS:  $28,350  A  DAY.  This  oil-fired  boiler 
supplied  heat  to  the  cooking  unit  of  a  1 500  gallons-a- 
day  still,  seized  in  April,  1953  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Police  estimated  it  cost  the  government  $28,350 
in  lost  taxes  every  day  it  operated  at  capacity. 


TAX  LOSS:  $47,250  A  DAY.  When  Federal  and  city  authorities  raided  this  illegal  still  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  March,  1953,  they  captured  equipment  valued  at  an  estimated  $100,000,  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar  and  700  five- 
gallon  cans  ready  for  filling.  They  calculated  that  the  equipment  could  make  4,500  gallons  of  “bootleg” 
every  day,  representing  a  daily  tax  loss  of  $47,250  to  the  Federal  government  alone.  While  such  outlaw 
stills  represent  major  investments,  nine  out  of  ten  seized  are  filthy  and  vermin-ridden. 


A  $6  Tax  will  reduce  Bootlegging 

. , .  and  give  you  legal  beverages  at  fair  prices 


The  pictures  above  show  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  the  legal  distilling 
industry  is  asking  that  the  Federal 
excise  tax  on  distilled  spirits  be  ad¬ 
justed  from  today’s  S10.50  per  gallon 
to  the  1942  rate  of  S6. 

Bootlegging  today  is  big  business 
...an  organized  outlaw  empire  built  on 
the  dijference  between  $6  and  $10.50. 
It  is  a  vicious  business.  It  breeds  graft, 
corruption,  defiance  of  law  and  order. 
Sickness,  blindness,  sometimes  death 
itself,  come  from  the  bootleg  bottle. 

Bootlegging  feeds  on  high  liquor 
taxes.  In  1944,  when  the  rate  jumped 


product  down  to  average  income  levels. 

A  S6  tax  will  take  most  of  the 
“gravy”  out  of  illegal  distilling  .  .  . 
will  make  mass-production  installa¬ 
tions  like  those  pictured  above  too 
expensive  a  risk. 

A  $6  tax  will  recover  some  of  the 
tax  millions  now  being  stolen  from 
Federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

A  $6  tax  will  give  you  good  legal 
beverages  at  fair  prices. 

These  benefits  are  not  wishful 
thinking.  They  are  based  on  the 
record.  __ 


from  $6  to  S9  a  gallon,  it  was  the 
signal  for  big-city  criminals  to  move 
in.  And  since  November  1951,  with 
the  added  advantage  of  a  S10.50  Fed¬ 
eral  tax,  this  particular  kind  of  crime 
has  been  more  profitable  than  ever. 

These  last  two  increases  were  sup¬ 
posedly  “temporary.”  They  have  long 
outlived  their  usefulness,  defeated 
their  revenue  purpose  and — what’s 
worse — brought  a  decaying  racket 
back  to  life. 

Today  the  bootlegger  really  fears 
only  one  weapon  ...the  return  of  a  fair 
tax  that  would  bring  prices  of  the  legal 


IT’S  THE  TAX  THAT  HURTS! 

In  spite  of  general  increases  in 
costs  since  1942,  the  average  dis¬ 
tillery  price  of  legal  whiskey  itself 
has  not  risen  appreciably.  Today 
over  half  of  every  dollar  you 
spend  for  whiskey  goes  for  Fed¬ 
eral,  state  and  local  taxes! 
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TAX  FACTS 

When  you  pay  around  S4.27*  for  a  “fifth” 
of  your  favorite  whiskey,  you  actually  pay 
about  SI. 89  for  the  whiskey  itself,  about 
S2.38  more  in  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes. 

That’s  like  paying  a  “sales  tax”  of 
125%  on  the  merchandise!  Taxes  take 
over  half  of  your  liquor  dollar! 

Here’s  what  happened  during  the  first 
full  year  (Nov.  1,  1951— Nov.  1,  1952)  of 
the  present  S  10.50  per  gallon  Federal 
Excise  Tax  . . . 

..  .You  had  to  pay  S237  million  more  in 
liquor  taxes  than  you  would  have  paid 
at  the  previous  S9  rate. 

. , .  Your  Federal  Government  gained  only 
S30  million  in  liquor  excise  revenue . . . 
an  increase  of  less  than  2%  . . .  because 
you  bought  less  legal  liquor. 

...Your  Federal  Government  lost  about 
S40  million  in  corporate  income  taxes 
as  profits  declined  with  drastically  fall¬ 
ing  legal  liquor  sales. 

. . .  Your  Federal  Government  lost  addition¬ 
al  millions  in  personal  income  taxes  as 
distillers,  wholesalers,  retailersand  sup¬ 
pliers  cut  their  payrolls  and  dividends. 
. . .  Your  State  Governments  lost  approxi¬ 
mately  $33  million  in  liquor  tax  revenue 
.  .  .  money  badly  needed  for  welfare 
and  other  vital  programs. 

Under  the  S10.50  tax,  bootleggers  had 
more  reason  than  ever  before  to  defy  the 
law.  In  1951  alone.  Federal  authorities 
with  lamentably  inadequate  staffs  were 
able  to  seize  10,250  illegal  stills.  No  one 
knows  how  many  thousands  more  escaped 
seizure. 

A  Tax  Increase  oj  854%  Since  Repeal! 
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Since  the  $9.00  tax  went  into  effect  in  1944, 
whiskey  has  carried  the  heaviest  Federal 
tax  burden  of  any  commodity  or  service. 
On  top  of  today’s  prohibitive  $10.50  rate 
you  must  pay  an  average  of  $2.80  a  gallon 
more  in  other  Federal,  state  and  local  taxes ! 

Distilled  Spirits  vs.  All  Other 
Excise-taxed  Products— 1939-1951 


Chart  above  shows  what’s  happened  to 
distilled  spirits  vs.  all  other  excise-taxed 
products  and  services  since  1939.  The 
$6.00  rate  proposed  by  the  legal  distilling 
industry  represents  a  167%  increase  over 
the  1 939  level,  as  compared  to  an  average 
increase  of  129%  on  ail  other  excise-taxed 
products  and  services. 

•  The  average  national  retail  price 
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Public  Says  No!’ 

To  Jersey  Polio  Gag 


Metuchen,  N.  I. — This  bor¬ 
ough  has  responded  with  an  em¬ 
phatic  “No!”  to  a  suggestion  that 
certain  public  health  information 
be  withheld  from  the  press. 

The  opposition,  initiated  and 
supported  by  the  area’s  three  daily 
newspapers  and  the  weekly 
Metuchen  Recorder,  snowballed 
into  an  overwhelming  protest  by 
borough  officials  and  citizens. 

The  censorship  suggestion  origi¬ 
nated  with  the  Middlesex  County 
Public  Health  Association.  Meet¬ 
ing  on  May  7  the  county  group 
elected  as  its  president  Clyde  J. 
Shepherd,  president  of  the  Me¬ 
tuchen  Board  of  Health.  The  as¬ 
sociation  then  unanimously  passed 
the  controversial  resolution. 

Spotlight 

Besides  the  fact  that  the  county 
association’s  president,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
herd,  is  a  Metuchen  official,  the 
spotlight  focused  on  this  borough 
for  another  reason.  Last  summer 
Metuchen  had  seven  polio  cases — 
one  ot  the  worst  outbreaks  in  the 
area’s  history.  So  health  boards  in 
several  nearby  townds  stood  ready 
to  follow  Metuchen’s  reaction  to 
the  county  group’s  suggestion. 

An  area  correspondent  for  the 
New  Brunswick  Daily  Home  News, 
Herbert  P.  Bryant,  covered  the 
meeting  and  recognized  the  danger 
of  the  proposal.  Asking  questions 
afterward,  he  found  out  that  the 
originators  of  the  proposal  consid¬ 
ered  it  a  “protection  of  the  right 
of  privacy.”  Mr.  Bryant  attached 
to  his  story  a  note  to  the  editor 
pointing  out  the  threat.  The  story 
was  played  on  Page  1  and  an  edi¬ 
torial  followed. 

On  the  following  day,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Daily  Home 
News,  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  wrote  Mr. 
Shepherd.  Mr.  Boyd  pointed  out 
that  in  addition  to  his  job  with  the 
Home  News,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  and  also  chairman  of 
the  Governor’s  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Information. 

That  week  the  Metuchen  Re¬ 
corder,  a  weekly  newspaper  owned 
by  the  Home  News  Publishing 
Company  but  independent  of  Daily 
Home  News  editorial  policy,  re¬ 
vealed  that  Metuchen’s  health  of¬ 
ficer,  Dr.  Clarence  J.  M.  Hofer, 
opposed  the  ban. 

Powerful  Allies 

Just  before  the  Metuchen  Board 
of  Health’s  next  meeting,  the  Re¬ 
corder’s  editor,  Howard  Rausch, 
wrote  a  letter  to  each  health  board 
member.  Copies  of  this  letter  also 
were  sent  to  Metuchen’s  mayor, 
Joseph  L.  Costa,  as  well  as  to  the 
borough  attorney  and  to  two  law¬ 
yers  who  are  members  of  the  Bor¬ 
ough  Council. 


Within  a  week  the  local  press 
had  powerful  allies. 

The  fight  was  carried  to  state 
officials  by  the  Trenton  Times  and 
the  Associated  Press.  In  Trenton, 
the  Times  protested  the  ban  edi¬ 
torially  and  sent  a  protest  to  the 
head  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  The  letter  was  signed  by 
Fred  Burgner,  managing  editor  of 
the  Times  and  A.ssociated  Press 
representative  of  the  State  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Committee, 
which  meets  with  Governor  Alfred 
E.  Driscoll. 

Charles  Ray,  editor  of  the  Cran¬ 
ford  Citizen  and  Chronicle,  told 
how  a  similar  ban  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  but  rejected  in  Cranford. 
Papers  in  other  parts  of  the  state 
also  condemned  the  ban  or  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  fighting  it  any¬ 
where  it  pops  up  in  New  Jersey. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Perth 
Amboy  Evening  News  and  the 
Plainfield  Courier  -  News  ran  edi¬ 
torials  opposing  the  proposed  news 
suppression.  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
professional  journalistic  fraternity, 
also  took  a  blast  at  the  “gag  reso¬ 
lution”  through  V.  M.  Newton, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  fraternity’s 
Committee  on  Advancement  of 
Freedom  of  Information. 

Just  before  the  health  board’s 
next  meeting,  the  Metuchen  Re¬ 
corder’s  editor,  Mr.  Rausch,  again 
wrote  a  letter  to  every  board  mem¬ 
ber,  sending  copies  to  borough 
officials.  This  letter  summarized 
the  arguments  against  the  ban. 

The  mayor  and  Borough  Coun¬ 
cil  got  into  the  fight  a  half-hour 
before  the  health  board’s  meeting. 
Meeting  in  special  session,  the 
council  voted  to  send  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  the  health  board  meeting, 
to  voice  the  council’s  protest. 

The  health  board  voted  unani¬ 
mously  to  kill  the  proposal.  The 
board  president,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
said  he  voted  with  the  majority 
“in  respect  to  the  opinions  of 
this  board  and  the  people  of 
Metuchen.”  He  and  other  borough 
officials  had  been  swamped  with 
letters  and  phone  cal's  for  weeks, 
Mr.  Shepherd  said.  Apparently 
most  of  the  opinions  were  opposed 
to  the  “gag  resolution.” 

■ 

Graham  Is  Made 
Middletown  Publisher 

MrooLETowN,  N.  Y. — ^Thc  Mid¬ 
dletown  Times  Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  John  W.  Graham 
had  been  appointed  publisher  by 
Ralph  Ingersoll,  owner  of  the 
newspaper. 

He  replaces  Charles  Koons,  69, 
who  died  last  October. 

Mr.  Graham  has  been  assistant 
publisher  of  the  New  Kensington 
Daily  Dispatch  and  the  Chester 
Times  in  P^nsylvania. 
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*Help  Wanted*  Holding 
Its  Own,  CAMs  Report 


By  Daniel  L  lioneL  CAM 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Preliminary  returns  ifrom  a  sur¬ 
vey  letter  we  sent  to  a  number  of 
CAMs  across  the  country  indicated 
that  little  change  in  the  Help 
Wanted  picture  is  anticipated  for 
the  rest  of  1953.  In  support  of 
this  conclusion  are  statements  from 
Paul  H.  Fitchner,  Hartford  (Conn. ) 
Times,  in  a  heavily  industrialized 
area,  and  from  Lee  Hover,  Phoe¬ 
nix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette; 
in  a  non-industrial  section. 

Our  question  concerned  an 
evaluation  of  the  Help  Wanted 
advertising  picture  and  also  an 
indication  of  how  these  CAMs 
hope  to  combat  possible  losses  in 
Help  Wanted  later  on.  Here’s  how 
Paul  Fitchner  sees  the  Help 
Wanted  situation  in  Hartford: 

“The  Help  Situation  is  still  very 
acute,  as  indicated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  continued  classilkation 
of  this  region  as  a  No.  1  critical 
help  area.  (Only  four  such  areas 
remain  in  the  country.)  The  air¬ 
craft  and  other  allied  industries 
utilize  only  a  part  of  the  man¬ 
power  in  this  city — ^known  as  the 
‘Insurance  Capital  of  the  World’. 
Insurance,  mercantile  and  similar 
concerns  are  also  clamoring  for 
more  workers,  and  I  foresee  no  im¬ 
mediate  relief. 

“Many  large  local  concerns  are 
advertising  in  many  other  states 
to  recruit  workers  to  come  to 
Hartford.  Housing  is  the  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  stay.  New  home 
construction  is  progressing  in  great 
strides,  but  has  not  produced  much 
‘For  Rent’  advertising  as  yet.” 

And  in  Phoenix,  Help  Wanted 
doesn’t  rate  very  high.  Says  Lee 
Hover: 
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.  .  .  Including  Mgira's  Idao- 
pocUd  PIUS  BUSINESS,  which 
comet  with  every  edition.  Write 
ut  or  ask  our  representative  to 
show  you  these  ether  proven 
linoge  building  servleeii 

•  Metro  Depactmenl  Store  Service 

•  Fashion  Revlsw  Service 

•  Grerrter  Sates  Service 

•  Metre  Jewelry  Service 

•  Metro's  Super  Food  Service 

t  r.  And  many  other  supplementary 
services  that  moon  INCREASED. 
LINAGE  for  your  newtpaperl 


80  Modison  Ave. 
N<>w  Yotk  16  N  Y 


“Help  Wanted  represents  less 
than  5%  of  our  total  volume  here 
in  Phoenix  and  is  so  widely  diver¬ 
sified, — from  domestic  help  to  en¬ 
gineers  or  executives,  with  no  sin¬ 
gle  classification  accounting  for  a 
large  proportion, — that  changing 
conditions  will  have  very  little 
effect. 

“Phoenix  continues  to  gain 
population  at  the  rate  of  over 
1,500  people  a  month  with  the 
result  that  almost  all  business  and 
industrial  plants  are  receiving  ap¬ 
plications  daily  from  experienced, 
qualified  persons  for  practically 
any  job  you  could  name.  Hence, 
no  Help  Wanted  advertising  for 
us, — they  don’t  need  it.” 

As  for  the  Future 

As  for  the  future,  here  are  the 
possibilities  as  Mr.  Fitchner  sees 
them  when  Help  Wanted  drops: 

“Should  the  Help  Wanted  situ¬ 
ation  change  and  layoffs  develop  in 
industry,  many  of  the  families  who 
came  from  other  areas,  if  unable 
to  locate  employment  here  in  other 
fields,  will  return  to  their  original 
localities.  This  would  produce  va¬ 
cancies  and  ‘Rentals’  would  be  one 
of  the  classifications  that  would 
replace  the  larger  ‘Help’  classifica¬ 
tions. 

“During  the  normal  rental  pe¬ 
riods  prior  to  the  war,  our  Unfur¬ 
nished  Rental  columns  were  so 
large,  we  had  to  subdivide  into 
size  groupings,  such  as:  1-2-3 
rooms,  4  rooms,  5  rooms,  6  rooms 
and  over.  Now  we  have  only 
‘Apartments  and  Flats’  with  be¬ 
tween  10-20  ads  a  day,  mostly  in 
the  price  range  of  $100  or  over.” 

In  Phoenix,  Mr.  Hover  says  the 
boys  are  making  more  calls  in 
certain  classifications,  i.e.: 

“As  things  begin  to  tighten  up 
just  a  little,  1  noticed  more  ac- 
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CHAIRMAN— Mrs.  Lee  Jessup, 
Nashville  Banner,  is  congratulated 
by  Roscoe  C.  E^ds,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  on  being  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Newspaper  Division, 
Special  Libraries  Association,  at 
Toronto  meeting. 

tivity  in  the  Home  Furnishings 
and  General  Merchandise  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
our  best  opportunity  for  increase 
will  be  in  those  fields.  Most  of  us 
have  been  concentrating  on  the  big 
volume  users  in  Automotive  and 
Real  Estate — it’s  time  we  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  little  Hardware 
Store  around  the  corner!” 

Incidentally,  the  Hartford  Times 
is  having  one  of  its  greatest  years 
in  Classified.  The  high  of  1952 
was  on  June  13  with  1,140  inches 
in  one  issue.  That  maximum  was 
broken  for  the  first  time  March 
20,  1953,  with  1.599  inches.  On 
April  10th,  that  was  surpassed 
with  1,617,  the  high  figure.  On 
April  17,  linage  hit  1,637.  On 
April  22nd,  it  jumped  to  1.6‘^4  and 
April  24th,  to  1,722. 

*  *  * 

Summertime 

CAMs  might  well  get  hold  of  a 
four-page  folder  just  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  “What 
D’You  Mean  Summer  Slump  in 
Retailing?”  Then  follows  the 
phrase:  “Summer  Slumps  WONT 
Happen  if  your  selling  efforts  keep 
pace  with  summertime  prospects.” 

The  folder  lists  the  classifica¬ 
tions  where  the  period  June 
through  August  accounts  for  25% 
or  better  of  the  year’s  sales.  Many 
of  these  classifications  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  Classified  users,  such  as: 
%  of  Year  Sales 
June  through  August 
Building  Material  Dealers  26.4 
Auto  Parts  &  Accessories  24.7 
Motor  Vehicle  Dealers  25.5 

Paint  and  Wallpaper  25.3 

Fur  Servicing  34.0 

Refrigerators  26.0 

Electric  Fans  67.6 

Air  Conditioners  64.4 

Electric  Hot  Water  Heaters  25.1 
Oil  Burners  26.0 

Mattresses,  Springs, 

Studio  Beds  26.7 

Linoleum  24.7 

Luggage  28.3 

Sporting  Goods  &  Cameras  24.4 


Houston  Poll 
Lets  Readers 
Talk  to  Congress 

Houston — The  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle  made  it  possible  recently  for 
readers  to  communicate  direct  to 
the  minority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  of  Texas,  on  the 
Korean  truce  negotiations,  Rhee’s 
freeing  of  prisoners  and  the  war 
itself. 

Thousands  of  Texans  responded, 
and  each  had  a  very  definite  opin¬ 
ion.  By  prearrangement  with  Sen¬ 
ator  Johnson’s  office,  each  of  the 
letters  was  turned  over  to  him. 
Plans  call  for  Senator  Johnson  to 
bring  the  results  of  this  straw  vote 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  thus 
making  the  opinions  of  Texans  a 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

As  an  additional  public  service 
in  connection  with  the  poll,  the 
Chronicle  arranged  for  the  first 
public  use  of  new  voting  machines. 
Approximately  1,000  persons  came 
to  the  Chronicle  offices  to  register 
their  vote  on  this  machine. 

Final  results  showed  that  88% 
of  those  voting  favor  calling  off 
truce  negotiations  until  more  fa¬ 
vorable  terms  can  be  arranged, 
77%  are  in  favor  of  Rhee’s  re¬ 
leasing  the  prisoners,  and  67%  of 
those  voting  are  in  favor  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  war  to  a  decisive  conclu¬ 
sion. 

Most  of  the  letters  blamed  the 
present  situation  on  the  lethargy 
of  the  American  people  and  the 
press.  Many  praise  the  Chronicle 
for  allowing  them  to  go  on  record 
publicly  and  for  bringing  the  issue 
out  in  the  open. 

The  response  to  this  poll,  and 
the  requests  that  the  Chronicle  con¬ 
duct  similar  polls  on  many  con¬ 
troversial  issues,  has  resulted  in 
plans  to  set  up  a  semi-permanent 
staff  to  handle  future  straw  vote 
polls. 

■ 

Cremer  New  CE 
At  Rockford  Star 

Rockford,  Ill.— Oliver  Cremer, 
formerly  sports  editor,  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star.  He 
succeeds  Fritz 
Asprooth,  who 
has  resigned  to 
become  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of 
Central  Illinois 
Electric  and  Gas 
Co. 

William  A. 
Walsh,  who  has 
served  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Con- 
Cremer  solidated  News 
^“rvic'*.  V>as  V«>en 
named  sports  editor  of  the  Star. 
Robert  Seger,  a  member  of  the  Star 
staff  for  six  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Cremer  is  a  veteran  of  23 
years  with  the  Rockford  Newspa¬ 
pers. 
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First  home  television  camera,  RCA’s  “TV  Eye,”  connects  to  any 
TV  set  — lets  you  watch  children  in  the  nursery  or  at  play. 


RCA  “TV  Eye  gives  schools  a  pri¬ 
vate  TV  network,  takes  talks  and 
demonstrations  to  classrooms. 


Tireless  Tv  Eye 


IVew  RCA  TV  camera  an  alert  watchman  for  home,  school,  industry 


Radio  Corporation  of  America 


World  leader  in  radio  — first  in  television 


Based  on  the  vidicon  tube,  devel¬ 
oped  by  RCA,  a  new  instrument  is 
on  the  way  for  homes,  business,  and 
schools— the  RCA  “TV  Eye.” 

Light,  compact,  easy  to  use,  “TV 
Eye”  is  a  camera  unit  which  can  be 
connected  to  standard  home  receivers 
—makes  any  of  the  23  million  TV  sets 
now  in  use  a  potential  closed-circuit 
television  system. 

RCA’s  industrial  version  of  the  vid¬ 
icon  camera  has  already  proved  its 
place  as  an  observer  and  guardian  in 
science,  industry,  transportation, 
business— with  new  uses  still  being  ex¬ 
plored.  Wherever  distance  or  danger 
preclude  a  human  observers  pres¬ 
ence,  the  vidicon  camera  can  take  his 
place  and  stand  watch. 


“TV  Eye”  plugs  easily  into  standard 
TV  sets.  You  just  switch  to  the  selected 
channel,  and  see  everything  that  the 
camera  sees. 


In  a  railroad  yard,  RCA  vidicon  cam¬ 
era  lets  employees  check  car  numbers 
at  long  range. 


RCA  vidicon  camera  in  a  bank,  lets 
tellers  verify  the  signatures  on  checks 
by  television. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


2  Books  for  Skimmer 
Driving  and  Advertising 

By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  New  York 


HOW  TO  DRIVE  BETTER  AND 
AVOID  ACCIDENTS  by  Paul  W. 
Keamev.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowetf  Company.  242  pp.  $2.9S. 

Last  year  alone,  motor  vehi¬ 
cles  killed  13,000  more  Americans 
than  the  Korean  war  has  killed 
since  it  began  —  38,000  highway 
ead  in  one  year,  25,000  war  dead 
iu  three.  This  week  Milton  Brack- 
er  in  the  New  York  Times  pointed 
out  that  “traffic  casualties  on  the 
4th  of  July  indicated  once  more 
that  Americans  cannot  go  into 
mass  motion  without  involving 
themselves  in  tragic  mishaps.” 

In  Summer,  motorists  pop  out 
like  dandelions  and  accidents  swell 
like  Spring  "floods.  Newspapers 
record  the  car  crashes  and  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  too-fast,  too-care- 
less  driving  that  caused  them.  Here 
in  this  book  by  a  nationally-known 
safety  expert  are  accident  facts 
and  better-driving  ideas  that  prob¬ 


ably  will  be  in  the  news  until  frost 
drives  the  gayest  and  fastest  of  our 
motorists  off  the  highway.  The 
facts  warn  and  teach  starkly. 

Tougher,  tighter  enforcement  of 
traffic  laws,  closer  scrutiny  of  ap¬ 
plicants  for  the  driver’s  license 
would  help  considerably,  warns  the 
Traffic  Quarterly  of  the  Eno  Traf¬ 
fic  Foundation.  Yet  “citizens  uni¬ 
versally  consider  it  ‘dirty  pool’  for 
state  troopers  to  patrol  highways 
in  cars  without  a  ‘police’  mark,” 
writes  Paul  W.  Kearney,  author  of 
this  book.  And  when  New  York 
made  ticket-fixing  impossible,  traf¬ 
fic  cases  in  court  jumped  from 
350,000  to  more  than  a  million! 
‘That  shows  how  little  our  public 
really  wants  tough  enforcement,” 
the  author  warns. 

*  *  * 

Traffic  engineering  has  made 
fast-road  parkways  five  times  safer 
than  older  slow  roads.  Mr.  Kear- 
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Someone  may  be  looking  for  the  Publication  you’d  like 
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ney  explains  why  and  cites  records. 
Yet  while  enforcement  and  engi¬ 
neering  have  both  increased,  high¬ 
ways  continue  to  kill  more  than 
battlefields.  The  real  burden  must 
fall  upon  driver-education.  Really 
it  is  re-education.  For  50  million 
drivers  on  American  roads  are  not 
beginners.  Of  almost  2  million 
traffic  mishaps,  97  percent  involved 
experienced  drivers. 

The  author  cites  “the  big 
trouble”:  that  many  experienced 
drivers  are  not  good  drivers.  Too 
many  are  positively  dangerous. 
Yet,  warns  Ned  Dearborn,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  his  introduction  to  the  book, 
our  economic  loss  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents  comes  close  to 
314  billion  dollars  each  year. 

*  *  * 

Some  news-facts  and  conclu¬ 
sions: 

An  extremely  intelligent  woman 
— a  Ph.D.  and  nationally-known 
college  president — recently  flunked 
her  examination  for  a  driver’s  li¬ 
cense.  Furious,  she  obtained  a 
second  examination — and  flunked 
that.  Even  with  “influence,”  which 
she  used,  she  couldn’t  get  her  li¬ 
cense.  So  she  blandly  drove  with¬ 
out  one.  Then  she  figured  in  a 
minor  accident,  and  was  fined 
$600,  Mr.  Kearney  reports.  Still 
undaunted,  she  got  her  case  twice 
appealed,  with  a  new  road  -  test 
each  time — both  of  which  she  also 
failed. 

This  is  not  a  jibe  at  the  “woman 
driver.”  Mr.  Kearney  cites  a  com¬ 
parable  situation  involving  the 
governor  of  a  state.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  driving  public 
has  two  basic  fallacies:  the  con¬ 
viction  that  freedom  to  drive  is 
an  inalienable  right,  like  freedom 
of  worship;  and  the  conviction  on 
nearly  everybody’s  part  that  he  or 
she  is  inherently  a  good  driver. 

Good  driving,  this  book  points 
out,  is  a  full-time  job.  The  mo¬ 
ment  you  begin  to  go  through  the 
motions  instinctively  it’s  too  easy 
to  put  your  mind  on  something 
else.  Statistics  reveal  that  the  two 
safest  classe.s  of  drivers  on  the  road 
are  the  beginner  with  just  enough 
instruction  to  get  his  license,  and 
the  truck-driver. 

Why?  Because  the  beginner  is 
so  scared  he  gives  full  attention  to 
driving.  For  the  truck-driver,  driv¬ 
ing  is  his  business.  His  employer, 
who  has  to  pay  for  his  accidents, 
neither  hires  nor  retains  a  driver 
who  doesn’t  keep  driving  as  his 
only  business. 

One  road-test  for  truck-drivers 
is  to  send  an  inspector  along  who 
is  a  good  talker.  In  the  cab,  he 
fires  steady,  interesting  chatter  at 
the  driver.  If  the  driver  once  lets 
the  conversation  take  his  mind  or 
eye  off  his  “job  of  driving"  he  isn’t 
hired. 

“How  to  Drive  Better  and  Avoid 
Accidents”  discusses  the  records, 
professional  techniques,  and 
trained  habits  for  better  driving. 
It  presents  the  experts’  ideas  easily 
adaptable  for  editorial  treatment 


in  the  Summer  months  of  high- 
accident  figures  and  high-interest 
in  driving. 

Mr.  Kearney  discusses  sports¬ 
manship  on  the  highway;  the  speed 
with  which  drivers  can  see;  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  “had-been-drinking” 
driver;  the  mile-a-minute  men; 
how  to  prevent  skidding,  and  how 
to  act  when  you  do;  the  technique 
of  touring;  how  to  protect  against 
fire  in  your  car;  a  particularly  use¬ 
ful  chapter  on  signs,  turns,  and 
rights-of-way,  and  the  best  driving 
advice  I  ever  read  on  “Driving 
Ahead  of  Your  Car.”  This  book 
can  serve  as  an  authentic  hand¬ 
book  for  city-room  campaigns  on 
less-lethal  driving. 

Newspapers  Called  Fine 
For  '^operative'  Ads 


COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  — 
The  Way  to  Make  It  Pay.  By  Mosher 
Story  Hutchins.  New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Company.  225  pp.  $6. 


Of  90  COMMODITIES  he  lists  as 
well  suited  to  cooperative  dealer- 
manufacturer  advertising,  all  can 
be  effectively  advertised  in  news¬ 
papers,  writes  Mosher  S.  Hutchins, 
long  an  advertising  agency  head. 
The  commodities  range  from  air 
conditioners,  automobiles,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  farm  machinery  through 
hearing  aids  and  kitchenware  to 
watches  and  washing  machines. 
In  this  book  Mr,  Hutchins  tells 
how  from  his  30  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  the  wholesaler-retailer  local 
advertising  on  a  50-50  cost  basis 
can  be  profitably  used. 

Major  steps  he  believes  neces¬ 
sary  include  evaluating  and  select¬ 
ing  the  right  advertising,  timing 
advertising,  constant  pre-testing  of 
the  copy,  and  dealers’  follow- 
through.  He  discusses  each  in 
detail.  The  type  of  product  ad¬ 
vertised  should  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered,  he  says,  in  selecting  the 
right  newspaper  in  a  multiple-paper 
city.  Not  only  new  coverage  and 
editorial  policies  but  sports  sec¬ 
tions,  financial  pages,  society  sec¬ 
tions,  theater  pages,  and  other  spe¬ 
cial  features  should  be  analyzed. 
A  product  with  particular  appeals 
for  certain  types  of  reader  should 
be  advertised  in  newspapers  that 
have  the  best  and  largest  reader- 
ship  among  the  most  logical  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  particular  product. 

When  cooperative  advertising 
fails  to  produce  adequate  sales, 
Mr.  Hutchins  says,  the  fault  may 
be  with  the  way  the  specific  adver¬ 
tising  is  carri^  out  rather  than 
with  the  advertising  itself  or  with 
the  medium.  To  help  readers  un¬ 
derstand  how  to  carry  out  their 
cooperative  advertising  schedules 
effectively,  the  author  reproduces 
and  analyzes  73  examples.  A  par¬ 
ticularly  good  discussion  in  this 
book  is  the  specific  analysis  of  test¬ 
ing  and  pre-testing. 

This  is  a  clear,  specifically  illus¬ 
trated,  and  highly  practical  vol¬ 
ume  on  a  definite  field  of  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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THIS  MAN  IS  BUYING  a  share  of  stock.  He’s  a  farmer, 
but  he  could  be  a  rubber  worker,  a  postman,  a  home¬ 
maker,  a  school  teacher  or  a  friend  of  yours.  He’s  joining 
with  his  neighbors  to  own  a  business.  They’ve  created  a 
corporation  to  do  a  job  for  themselves — to  provide  needed 
services  or  goods. 

But  unlike  most  corporations,  this  stockholder  will 
never  get  a  nickel’s  profit  from  the  business — and  he 
knows  this.  He  may  get  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  his  stock, 
but  never  a  dividend.  And,  if  the  business  fails,  he  can 
lose  his  investment  like  any  other  investor. 

He  wouldn’t  buy  a  share  of  stock  if  he  didn’t  think  he 
needed  the  services  to  be  provided.  He’s  looking  for  a 
different  kind  of  return  on  his  investment.  To  him,  this 


business  means  higher  quality  products — or  lower  prices 
on  the  things  he  buys — or  higher  prices  for  the  crops  he 
takes  to  market — or  better  service — or  a  brand  new  service 
that  isn’t  available  through  existing  enterprise  in  his 
community. 

He  and  his  neighbors  who  own  this  corporation  will 
pay  the  market  price  for  what  they  buy.  What’s  left  at 
the  end  of  the  year  after  operating  expenses  will  come  back 
to  the  customers — all  of  them — in  proportion  to  their  pur¬ 
chases,  as  a  price  reduction. 

This  is  a  cooperative.  Through  it,  people  will  serve 
themselves  at  cost — on  a  non-profit  basis.  And  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  United  States  like  it.  They’ve  dis¬ 
covered  an  idea  that  works. 
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own  stock  in  cooperative  businesses* 


WHAT  GOOD  ARE  CO-OPST 

Co-ops  spread  ownership  to  millions  of  people — give  them 
responsibility  for  business  enterprises — allow  them  to  play  a 
larger  economic  role  than  they  could  ever  hope  to  play  as 
individuals.  Co-ops  have  done  things  that  no  other  business 
would  do — like  getting  electricity  and  high-analysis  open- 
formula  fertilizer  for  farm  families;  providing  workers  with 
short  term  credit  at  low  interest  rates;  and  marketing  farm 
crops  in  an  orderly,  efficient  manner.  At  times,  they’ve  kept 
some  prices  low  for  all  consumers.  Co-ops  have  pioneered  in 
product  design — worked  for  more  informative  labeling.  They 
knit  people  together  in  a  common  undertaking. 


WHAT  MAKES  A  CO-OP  DIFFERENT? 

The  essential  difference  between  co-ops  and  other  businesses 
is  that  co-ops  are  owned  by  their  customers.  As  owner-cus¬ 
tomers  they  serve  themselves  on  a  non-profit  basis. 


WHAT  ABOUT  “BIG”  CO-OPS? 

Sometimes  co-ops  join  together  to  do  a  job  that’s  too  big 
for  any  one  of  them.  Local  cooperatives  working  together 
in  regional  wholesales  may  own  factories  and  processing 
plants.  But  ownership  always  remains  with  the  local  co-op. 
Retail  grocers,  druggists,  department  stores,  railroads,  and 
newspaper  editors  have  also  banded  together  to  get  services 
they  need. 


WHAT  ABOUT  CO-OP  TAXES? 

The  taxation  of  cooperatives  has  been  widely  misrepresented. 
Co-ops  pay  every  tax  that  any  other  business  pays — and  at  the 
same  rates.  They  pay  at  least  as  much  local  taxes  as  other 
businesses  of  the  same  size.  They  pay  federal  and  state  taxes 
on  corporate  income,  if  they  have  any.  They  do  not  pay 
income  tax  on  money  refunded  to  customers  on  purchases — 
nor  does  any  other  business.  Sometimes,  co-op  members 
invest  some  of  their  refunds  in  their  own  business.  But  such 
investments  aren’t  income  to  a  business,  however  it  may  be 
organized,  nor  taxable  as  income. 


*^Few  people  know  it,  but  three  and  one-half  times  as  nany 
families  own  shares  in  U.  S.  co-ops  as  own  stock  in  all  cor¬ 
porations  listed  on  the  nation’s  stock  exchanges. 

Their  co-op  shares  give  them  actual  control  of  their  busi¬ 
ness.  So  the  customers  will  always  control  the  business,  each 
co-op  shareholder  has  only  one  vote. 

More  people  own  a  cooperative  than  any  other  business  of 
similar  size.  The  co-op’s  annual  meeting — open,  so  all 
shareholders  can  evaluate  policies  and  results — is  the  single 
most  important  business  event  in  many  communities.  Often 
the  co-op  brings  more  trade  to  town  than  any  other  local 
business.  Its  refunds  to  customers  make  cash  registers  ring 
merrily  up  and  down  Main  Street — help  keep  buying  power 
at  home. 


DO  CO-OPS  ADVERTISE? 

A  generation  ago,  co-ops  didn’t  advertise  much.  They  de¬ 
pended  almost  entirely  on  word-of-mouth  promotion.  Because 
co-ops  must  meet  competition,  they’re  starting  to  advertise  in 
earnest.  Some  of  the  nation’s  largest  advertisers  are  co-ops. 
Many  of  them  want  to  advertise,  and  advertise  more  effective¬ 
ly.  And  they  need  your  help. 

WHAT  ABOUT  CO-OPS  AND  TOTALITARIAN  IDEAS? 

The  most  blatantly  unfounded  charge  ever  leveled  against 
cooperatives  is  that  they  are  in  some  mysterious  manner  “com¬ 
munistic”.  Each  co-op  must  succeed  or  fail  as  a  business 
organization.  Co-ops  are  not  subsidized  by  government,  con¬ 
trolled  by  government  or  immune  to  government  control. 
Through  cooperatives,  people  learn  to  depend  on  their  own 
resources.  This  self-reliance  and  mutual  aid  have  made 
America  great.  Co-ops,  as  voluntary  groups,  have  been  among 
the  first  organizations  liquidated  by  communist  or  fascist 
governments.  Where  co-ops  are  strongest,  as  in  rural  America, 
democracy  also  is  strongest. 


WHAT  DO  AMERICAN  LEADERS  SAY  ABOUT  CO-OPS? 

President  Eisenhower:  “We  must  always  be  concerned  with 
strengthening  cooperatives.”  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft:  “The 
cooperative  is  as  American  as  baseball.”  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas:  “Cooperatives  have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  democracy.”  Msgr.  L.  G. 
Ligutti,  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference:  “Catholic 
leaders  all  over  the  world  consider  real  consumer,  producer, 
and  credit  cooperatives  as  expressions  of  Christianity  and 
bulwarks  of  democracy  in  the  economic  field.”  Dr.  Benson  Y. 
Landis.  National  Council  of  Churches:  “Cooperatives  build 
sound  democratic  institutions  in  thorough  accord  with  American 
traditions.” 


If  you  would  like  to  read  more  about  co-ops,  write  for  the 
Public  Affairs  pamphlet,  “Cooperatives  Look  Ahead,”  by 
Jerry  Voorhis. 
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ONE-PARTY  PRESS 

THE  FIRST  issue  of  Democratic  Digest, 
Democratic  National  Committee  publica¬ 
tion,  came  off  the  press  this  week  with  the 
statement  that  it  is  “the  answer  to  the  one¬ 
sided  opinion  of  the  one-party  press.”  A 
month  ago  a  letter  from  Clayton  Fritchey, 
Committee  Deputy  Chairman,  asked  us  to 
point  out,  if  the  occasion  arose,  that  “we  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  one-party 
press  in  the  usual  sense,  as  we  are  with  the 
one-party  editorial  page.  .  .  .  The  Democratic 
Digest  will  concern  itself  primarily  with 
opinion,  comment  and  interpretation — in 
short  the  editorial  page.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Democratic  Digest 
turns  out  to  be  its  own  best  answer  to  its 
own  charge. 

Reprinting  comment  from  several  dozen 
newspapers,  some  of  it  came  from  papers 
which  endorsed  Stevenson  but  the  majority 
of  it  came  from  other  sources.  And  much  of 
the  critical  comment  about  the  Eisenhower 
or  Republican  administration  is  attributed  to 
newspapers  identified  as  “Republican.” 

Quoting  adverse  comments  about  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  the  Democratic  Digest  labels  some 
of  these  sources  as  follows:  Walter  Lippmann 
is  identified  as  “President  Eisenhower’s  good 
friend”;  George  Sokolsky  is  “a  New  Deal 
hater  from  way  back;”  “the  ever-Republican 
Washington  Times-Herald"  is  included;  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  is  “owned 
by  the  President’s  close  friends,  John  and 
Gardner  Cowles;”  the  Detroit  News  “sup¬ 
ported  Eisenhower  for  President;”  the  New 
York  Daily  News  “backed  Eisenhower  to 
the  hilt;”  “the  Republican  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;”  etc. 

The  point  is  that  these  papers  were  quoted 
as  being  unfavorable  to  some  Eisenhower 
or  Republican  action.  What  could  be  better 
proof  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  “one- 
party  press”  or  a  “one-sided  opinion  of  the 
one-party  press?” 

POSTAL  RATES 

POSTMASTER  General  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  has  asked  Congress  to  increase  postal 
rates  “to  make  the  postal  establishment  as 
self-sustaining  as  practicable.”  His  pro¬ 
posals,  if  enacted,  would  reduce  the  annual 
Post  Office  deficit  from  the  anticipated  $594,- 
250,000  for  fiscal  1954  to  around  $74  million. 

Increased  revenue  from  the  proposed  new 
second-class  rates  would  bring  only  about 
$19,000,000  of  this  amount.  That  may  sound 
as  if  second-class  users — newspapers  and 
magazines — 'were  getting  off  lightly.  But  it 
doesn’t  turn  out  that  way  when  you  consider 
the  new  rates  call  for  a  42%  increase  (in  two 
sections)  by  July  1,  1954,  which  will  be  on 
top  of  a  10%  increase  already  effective  in 
April,  1952,  and  another  10%  last  April. 

Latest  word  from  Washington  is  that  Mr. 
Summerfield’s  proposal  may  not  be  acted 
upon  at  this  session  of  Congress.  We  think 
that  would  be  advisable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  appropriated  $100,000  last 
March  for  a  Senate-House  joint  study  of  the 
Post  Office  policy,  operating  methods  and  cost 
accounting  procedures. 

Let’s  get  all  the  facts  in,  and  give  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  establish  policy,  before 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  asked  to  al- 
mo.st  double  their  mailing  expense. 
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Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness  than 
great  revenues  without  right — Proverbs,  XVI; 
8. 


PERON'S  'FREE  PRESS' 

ARGENTINE  President  Peron’s  definition  of 

a  “free  press”  is  rather  difficult  to  figure 
out.  In  opening  that  nation’s  first  journalism 
school  recently,  he  called  for  the  institution 
to  turn  out  “free  men  and  women,  tied  to  no 
political  or  commercial  influence,  who  can 
make  the  press  also  entirely  free.” 

His  use  of  “free”  is  slightly  confused.  Ar¬ 
gentina  once  had  a  truly  free  press  and  at 
least  two  of  the  newspapers  in  Buenos  Aires 
ranked  among  the  best  in  the  world.  But  in 
the  last  six  years — either  by  expropriation, 
undercover  purchase  by  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  or  the  punitive  influence  of  his  govern¬ 
ment — Peron  has  brought  the  press  directly 
under  his  control  subject  to  his  orders.  How 
rigid  is  this  control  was  exemplified  a  few 
weeks  ago  when  by  quiet  directive  from 
“headquarters”  all  Argentine  papers  refrained 
from  publishing  dispatches  delivered  by 
American  news  agencies. 

Editors  who  have  refused  to  tie  themselves 
to  his  “political  or  commercial  influence” 
have  been  imprisoned — one  is  still  in  jail 
after  two  years  and  no  charges  have  yet  been 
brought  against  him.  Peron  obviously  means 
that  a  press  is  “free”  when  it  does  his  bidding. 

It  becomes  a  little  more  clear  as  to  what 
he  means  when  you  read  the  interview  with 
him  printed  this  week  in  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report.  In  order  to  strengthen  ties  between 
Argentina  and  the  U.  S.,  Peron  says:  “The 
agents  of  deceit  would  have  to  be  suppressed” 
— meaning  some  of  the  U.  S.  press.  The  defi¬ 
nition  of  these  “agents”  would  be  his,  of 
course,  and  the  suppression  would  be  in  line 
with  that  already  practiced  in  Argentina. 

Who  these  “agents  of  deceit”  are  is  not 
clear,  but  we  assume  that  E  &  P  is  one  of 
them.  We  have  been  honored  by  being  placed 
on  Argentina’s  blacklist  of  U.  S.  publications 
along  with  several  other  prominent  U.  S. 
magazines.  It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  small  circulation  and  we  are 
grateful  that  we  do  not  have  to  operate  under 
his  definition  of  freedom. 

In  his  interview  Peron  said:  “The  liberty 
of  the  press  in  all  civilized  countries  has  only 
one  condition,  truth,  and  one  limitation,  that 
imposed  by  the  liberty,  dignity  and  sover¬ 
eignty  of  others.  Otherwise  it  turns  into  an 
abuse  of  liberty.” 

Such  lip  service  is  nice  to  hear,  but  mean¬ 
ingless.  Peron  expropriated  La  Prensa  and 
brought  El  Mundo  and  La  Nacion  under  his 
thumb  not  because  they  opposed  him  polit¬ 
ically  but  because  they  attempted  to  report 
the  truth. 


LAWS  ARE  A  HELP 

WE  WERE  asked  this  week:  “To  what  ex¬ 
tent  is  legislation  a  help  or  a  hindrance 
to  news-gatherers — reporters  or  cameramen?” 

We  immediately  thought  of  the  law  just 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  guar¬ 
anteeing  access  to  theaters  to  anyone  holding 
a  ticket.  The  legislation  was  pushed  throu^ 
after  a  theater  refused  to  admit  a  critic  of 
the  Hartford  Courant  because  it  said  his  re¬ 
views  were  “savage  and  unsympathetic.” 
California,  New  York  and  Connecticut  now 
protect  this  right  of  the  people  to  know  and 
the  right  of  the  press  to  tell  them. 

We  think  also  of  the  prohibition  against 
examination  of  relief  roles  involving  expendi¬ 
ture  of  billions  in  public  funds.  Following 
an  act  of  Congress  many  states  have  opened 
the  records  to  inspection.  Without  this  legis¬ 
lation  public  officials  could  keep  vital  infor¬ 
mation  bottled  up. 

There  are  many  other  examples. 

And  in  many  states  police  information  is 
doled  out  at  the  whim  of  officials.  Neither 
the  public  nor  press  have  any  well-defined 
rights  spelled  out  in  legislation. 

On  this  issue  we  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  noted  attorney,  Harold  Cross,  who,  in  his 
book  “The  People’s  Right  to  Know,”  written 
for  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  stated: 

“It  is  not  enough  merely  to  recognize 
philosophically  or  to  pay  lip  service  to  the 
important  political  justification  for  freedom 
of  information.  It  is  not  enough  that  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  official  grace  and  incentives  some 
information,  even  in  large  aggregate  vol¬ 
ume,  does  somehow  become  available.  It  is 
not  enough  that,  thanks  to  the  industry  and 
resourcefulness  of  newsmen,  information  of 
governmental  activity  becomes  available  to 
the  people  speedily  in  volume  and  at  low  cost. 

“Citizens  of  a  self-governing  society  must 
have  the  legal  right  to  examine  and  investi¬ 
gate  the  conduct  of  its  affairs  subject  only  to 
those  limitations  imposed  by  the  most  urgent 
public  necessity.  .  .  . 

“These  rights  must  be  elevated  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  sanction  if  the  people  are 
to  enter  into  full  enjoyment  of  their  right  to 
know.” 
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GIVE  THEM  THE  FACTS 

DEFEAT  of  a  proposal  to  suppress  public 

health  information  involving  polio  cases 
in  Middlesex  County,  N.  J.,  demonstrates 
how  the  people  will  become  aroused  if  news¬ 
papers  give  them  the  facts  on  which  to  base 
a  decision. 

The  county  Public  Health  Association 
made  the  censorship  suggestion  and  elected  as 
its  president  a  man  who  was  also  president  of 
the  Metuchen  Board  of  Health  in  that  county. 
It  might  have  been  a  fait  accompli  if  the 
area’s  three  daily  and  one  weekly  newspapers 
hadn’t  gone  into  action  immediately. 

The  newspapers  not  only  apprised  the 
public  of  what  was  going  on  but  took  the 
issue  directly  to  local  and  state  officials.  As 
a  result  the  proposal  was  defeated  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  local  board  of  health  whose 
president  voted  with  the  majority  “in  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  this  board  and  the  people 
of  Metuchen.” 

Thus  one  more  victory  for  public  opinion 
aroused  by  vigilant  newspapers  is  recorded. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Edge  R.  Reid,  who  has  served 
IS  managing  editor  and  executive 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.)  En- 
quirer  for  the  past  13  years,  has 
been  named  associate  editor. 

*  «  * 

W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher  of  the 
Clearfield  (Pa.)  Progress,  has 
been  reelected  president  of  the 
Clearfkld  Hospital. 

*  *  * 

William  Mill,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mew  Britain^  (Conn.) 
Herald,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the 
Herald  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 

*  *  * 

James  A . 

Stuart,  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star,  has 
been  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  In¬ 
diana  University 
Alumni  Associa- 

.......  Mill 


Laurence  Knott,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  and  president.  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
and  Mrs.  Knott  sailed  recently  on 
the  Italian  liner  Andrea  Doria  for 
Europe. 

«  *  * 

William  W.  Vosburgh,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican- American,  has 
been  named  a  member  of  the  State 
Commission  on  Alcoholism. 


Charles  W.  Horn,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  has  been  cited 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  his  “un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  the  promotion  of 
brotherhood.” 

*  «  « 

F.  L.  Britton,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  retired  July  1  after  51  years 
of  service.  He 
will  be  succeeded 
by  Roy  Middle- 
ton. 

•  *  « 

S  T  e  wart  L  . 

Hayward,  p  r  o  - 
motion  manager 
of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  been 
named  national 
advertising  man-  Britton 
ager,  succeeding 
Robert  F.  Krueger,  who  con¬ 
tinues  on  as  advertising  director. 
Mr.  Hayward  has  been  associated 
with  the  Independent  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  departments 
since  1946. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Robinson  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  director  of 
the  Bristol  (Va.-Tenn.)  Herald 
Courier  and  Virginia-Tennessean, 
to  succeed  Howard  Zumbro,  now 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star. 

*  * 

Bill  Brandsness  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News  for 
the  Summer. 


Ray  Blair  has  been  named  mili¬ 
tary  columnist  for  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  succeeding  John 
Evers,  who  resigned  to  join  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp. 

•  *  « 

Donald  J.  Gonzales,  State  De¬ 
partment  reporter  for  the  United 
Press,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  State  Department  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association,  succeeding 
Walter  Waggoner  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Ross  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  San 
Antonio  Press  Club. 

*  *  * 

Rufus  Terral,  editorial  writer 
for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  been  cited  by  An¬ 
tioch  College  for  cooperation  with 
the  school’s  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram. 

*  *  « 

Charles  J.  McQueeney,  news 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  editor. 
Alvin  Sizer,  formerly  a  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  newsman,  succeeds 
him  as  news  editor.  Harold  Hel- 
FRicii  succeeds  Mr.  Sizer  as  state 
editor. 

«  *  * 

Daniel  F.  McLaughlin,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  since 
graduating  from  Boston  University 
two  years  ago,  is  leaving  to  join 
the  Associated  Press  in  Chicago. 
Robert  Bartlett,  2nd,  a  student 
at  Yale,  is  working  as  a  Summer 
replacement. 


On  the  Business  Side 


James  D.  Stinson,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Durant  (Okla.) 
Daily  Democrat  for  five  years,  has 
been  named  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Bonham 
(Tex.)  Daily  Favorite. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Clarke,  69,  has  retired  as 
manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  after  39 
years  in  the  newspaper  business. 
He  has  been  associated  with  Lorain 
dailies  since  1931. 

«  •  * 

Edward  J.  Stanton,  formerly 
with  the  Edward  Burkitt  and  Hal 
Short  advertising  agencies  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  and  also  With  radio  sta¬ 
tions  KEX  and  KPOJ,  Portland, 
and  the  Don  Lee  network  in  San 
Francisco,  has  been  named  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sellwood- 
Moreland  Bee  in  Portland.  He  re¬ 
places  Henry  Lippold,  Jr.,  who 
resigned  to  study  television  news¬ 
casting  in  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

George  L.  Cochrane  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  East  Hartford  Ro¬ 
tary  Club. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Robert  E.  Ford,  sports  editor 
of  the  Connersville  (Ind.)  News- 
Examiner  for  the  past  eight  years, 
has  been  named  sports  editor  of 
the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


George  Strandvold,  foreign 
news  editor  of  Decorah  (la.) 
Fasten  has  received  the  Royal  Or¬ 
der  of  Knight  of  Dannebrog,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  King  Frederik  IX 
of  Denmark. 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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editor,  of  the  T  if  ton  (Ga.)  Daily 
Personal  Gazette,  has  received  a  master’s 

continued  from  page  41  degree  in  journalism  from  Florida 

- - - State  University.  Prior  to  military 

William  Hanway,  former  re-  service  he  had  earned  a  B.  S.  in 
porter,  is  now  field  representative  forestry  at  the  University  of 
for  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Repub-  Georgia. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


lican. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Irving  Beiman  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News,  succeeding  Dan 
Cobb,  who  resigned. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  B.  Steers  has  resigned 
as  news  editor  of  the  Twin  Week¬ 
lies  at  Anamosa,  la.,  and  has  been 
succeeded  by  Hugh  Doty,  who 
has  been  news  editor  of  the  Tipton 
(Iowa)  Conservative.  Clayton 
McGinnis,  who  has  been  news 
editor  of  the  Clay  Center  (Kan.) 
Dispatch,  succeeds  Mr.  Doty. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

Gerald  R.  Hunter,  managing 
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Patricia  O’Connor,  recent 
graduate  of  St.  Mary’s  College, 
Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and 
News  as  editor  of  country  corre¬ 
spondents. 

a  e  * 

Joe  Molony  has  resigned  as 
sports  writer  for  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Daily 
Builder. 

ppm 

Pericles  Alexander,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times  for  the  past  three 
years,  is  spending  three  weeks  in 
New  York,  writing  his  column 
from  Broadway.  He  formerly  was 
on  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Morning 
News  for  five  years. 

*  iE  * 

Philip  Heisler,  managing  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening 
Sun,  and  Mrs.  Heisler  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Europe  on  the  liner 
Queen  Mary  July  7. 

*  *  p 

Roger  Dudley,  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal. 

p  p  p 

Jerry  Cohen  has  joined  the 
general  assignment  staff  of  the 


“Our  paper  blankets  the  town,  especially  on  days  like  this.” 


pared,  has  joined  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Tribune. 

p  p  p 

Nancy  Dorris,  cooking  editor 
of  the  New  York  News,  has  re- 


&  Stripes  staffer  in  Japan  and 
Korea,  has  been  named  city  editor 
of  the  Clifton  Forge  (Va.)  Daily 
Review. 

p  p  p 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Green,  former 


tired  from  newspaper  work  and  news  editor  of  the  Lexington  Park 


moved  to  California.  She  joined 
the  News  23  years  ago  after  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  New  York  World  and 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Journal. 

p  p  p 

Bob  Bennett  has  resigned  as 
city  editor  of  the  Edinburg  (Tex.) 
Daily  Review  to  accept  a  news- 


(Md.)  Enterprise,  is  now  writing 
her  St.  Mary’s  County  column, 
“It  Seems  to  Bea,”  for  St.  Mary’s 
Beacon,  Leonardtown,  Md. 

p  p  p 

William  Trombley,  recent 
graduate  of  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity’s  school  of  journalism,  has 


Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  He  for-  paper  post  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
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Edward  J.  Neil,  3rd,  is  now  a 
reporter  on  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal.  He  is  the  third 


Tel.  Rittenhouie  irasi.  Jos'eVb^w!  generation  in  the  family  to  choose 
_  newspaper  work. 

0*5*^  Cdttcm.  Camebell  Watson,  Mins  *  . 


Shirley  Lindsay  has  become  11- 
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Betty  Bartruff,  who  retired  to 
become  a  housewife. 
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William  F.  Shea,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  C  irculations.  the  suburban  Wethersfield 
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Chieftain,  Enterprise,  Ore.,  for  the 
Summer. 

*  *  * 

Allen  C.  Brown,  for  three 
years  columnist  and  reporter  for 
the  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non- 
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One  assembly  line  at  our  Indianapolis  plant 


Wfiaf/  These  are  lelef)hone  Gir/s  7 


Sure,  because  they’re  making  telephone  dials  you  use  in  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  service.  It’s  their  regular  job  here  at  Western  Electric,  man¬ 
ufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 

Altogether,  we  have  some  31,000  women  at  Western  Electric... 
in  our  shops,  our  offices,  our  distribution  centers . . .  and  about 
70,000  men,  too.  They  all  help  carry  on  our  71-year-old  job.  That 
job  is  to  supply  good  telephones,  switchboards,  wires,  and  other 
things  which  go  to  work  for  you  every  time  you  make  a  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  call. 

Teamed-up  with  Bell  Laboratories  people  who  design  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  Bell  telephone  company  people  who  operate  it.  Western 
Electric  men  and  women  help  give  you  good,  dependable  tele¬ 
phone  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM  SINCE  1882 
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PROMOTION 

Dick  Winks — Greatest 
Individual  Promotion 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


If  you  ever  doubt  that  there 
is  rich  material  for  public  service 
promotion  in  your  carrier  boys, 
listen  to  the  story  of  Dick  Winks. 
Dick,  who  is  probably  the  most 
widely  traveled  youngster  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  maybe  the  world,  has 
a  good  claim  also  to  being  billed 
as  probably  the  greatest  individual 
newspaper  promotion  in  the  world. 

The  two  go  together.  Walter  R. 
(Dick)  Winks  is  18,  just  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Central  High  in  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio,  and  ready  to  enter  Ohio 
State  in  the  Fall  if  the  Army  lets 
him.  Right  now  Dick  and  three 
other  lads  are  on  a  month’s  fly¬ 
ing  trip  through  Central  and  South 
.America.  This  is  their  reward  for 
being  the  top  carriers  among  the 
4,500  carriers  who  carry  daily  and 
Sunday  routes  for  the  Columbus 
Dispatch  and  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Dick  has  been  a  Dispatch  car¬ 
rier  for  five  years.  During  all  that 
time  his  name  has  been  on  the 


vious  to  need  pointing  up.  What 
other  individual  enterprise  could  a 
lad  like  Dick  Winks  engage  in  that 
would  bring  him  such  substantial 
rewards  not  only  for  now,  but  for 
the  rest  of  his  life? 

New  Kentucky  Home 

Joe  Mitchell  is  a  promotion 
manager  torn  between  two  joys 
these  days,  and  it  must  be  the 
mint  julep  bliss  that  suffers,  to 
judge  from  the  promotion  Joe 
keeps  bouncing  out  of  his  shop  to 
tell  all  and  sundry  about  the  won¬ 
derful  things  that  are  happening  to 
the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat 
market. 

At  hand  this  week,  for  instance, 
is  a  cute  little  music  box.  When 
you  turn  the  little  handle,  it  plays 
“My  Old  Kentucky  Home.”  There’s 
a  color  map  of  Kentucky  on  one 
side,  with  a  flag  flying  to  show  you 
Paducah.  And  there’s  a  market 
story  on  the  other  side  that  tells 
you  quickly  what  the  new  lyric 


Omaha”  booklet  to  some  37,000 
youngsters.  This  contains  programs 
to  occupy  the  kids. 

In  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Times- 
Dispatch  ran  a  full-page  ad  with 
a  new  twist,  and  a  good  one,  on 
the  school’s  out  theme.  Headline 
was.  “School’s  out,  but  .  .  .  learn¬ 
ing  is  still  in  session.”  Copy  idea 
was  that  school  is  never  out  for 
young  minds,  so  youngsters  ought 
to  keep  reading  the  paper  every 
day. 

In  the  Bag 

Montreal  (Que.)  Star  publLshes 
its  1953  “Directory  of  Montreal 
Food  Brokers,”  most  useful  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  this  field.  Contains  a 
sheet  of  detailed  information  about 
every  food  broker  in  the  market, 
which,  incidentally,  is  not  only  the 
biggest  retail  food  market  in  Can¬ 
ada,  but  the  sixth  largest  on  the 
North  American  continent. 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  builds  additional  Summer 
linage  by  sponsoring,  with  the 
Mayor’s  help,  the  idea  that  July  is 
picnic  month  and  New  Haven  is 
just  full  of  good  picnic  places. 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
has  published  its  spring  series  of 
pieces,  “What  My  Religion  Means 
to  Me,”  in  a  fine  booklet.  This  year, 
the  pieces  were  written  by  high 
school  and  college  students. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Carl  Larsen,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
Chicago  editorial  bureau  of  Time 
magazine.  Mr.  Larsen,  a  1947-48 
Nieman  Fellow,  was  managing 
editor  of  the  London  and  Paris 
editions  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  Crispell,  a  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News  reporter, 
rewrite  and  city  desk-supply  man 
the  past  eight  years,  has  resigned 
to  b^ome  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Riverside  Review,  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspaper  in  Buffalo,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Archie  A.  Ho- 

TALING. 

«  *  * 

James  N.  Blissell,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch 
Herald,  has  become  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Glowmeter  Corp., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
motion  picture  screens  and  elec¬ 
trical  instruments. 

*  ♦  * 

Earl  G.  Parsons,  who  joined 
California  Rotogravure  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  last  January  from  the 
advertising  managership  of  the 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star,  has 
been  named  Cal-Roto  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

]|e  i|c 
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Carrier  Honor  Roll — no  “misses,” 
no  complaints.  During  that  time, 
too,  Dick  has  won  enough  carrier 
contests  to  take  him  around  the 
world;  through  Africa  from  Cape¬ 
town  to  Cairo;  to  Mexico  City; 
through  Western  U.  S.,  Canada 
and  Mexico;  and  on  various  short 
trips  to  Chicago,  Washington,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Cleveland,  etc. 

The  Dispatch  and  Journal  were 
pioneers  in  offering  their  carriers 
an  extensive  program  of  educa¬ 
tional  trips  as  incentive  rewards  in 
contests  that  go  on  endlessly.  In 
1950,  longer  trips  were  added  to 
the  contest  rewards,  the  first  one 
being  a  trip  around  the  world. 
Dick  and  three  other  boys  made 
that  one. 

Dick  is  a  typical  American 
youngster  who  loves  to  .sell  news¬ 
papers.  His  father  is  a  machinist. 
Dick  isn’t  satisfied  to  sell  only  in 
Columbus.  He  fans  out  all  over 
Central  Ohio.  When  on  a  trip,  he 
sends  postcards  to  all  his  new  sub¬ 
scribers.  And  just  to  show  you 
what  a  terrific  salesman  he  is,  he 
has  even  sold  subscriptions  to  Dis¬ 
patch  employes! 

Dick’s  hobby  is  taking  color  pic¬ 
tures.  When  he  gets  back  from  a 
trip,  he  makes  the  round  of  service 
clubs  showing  his  pictures  and 
talking  about  his  trips.  He  keeps  a 
daily  diary  of  his  travels. 

Accompanying  the  lads  on  their 
trip  are  Johnny  Jones,  Dispatch 
columnist,  who  .sends  a  running 
account  of  the  trip  to  the  paper; 
and  George  Kuster,  editor  of  the 
paper’s  Sunday  magazine  and  di¬ 
rector  of  photography. 

The  moral  in  all  this  is  too  ob- 


to  the  old  tune  is. 

The  same  story,  although  in 
more  detail,  is  told  in  a  market 
folder  Joe  got  out  recently.  The 
figures  are  all  in  this,  but  far  more 
persuasive,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the 
story  of  life  and  living  in  Paducah 
that  is  told  on  the  last  page.  There 
seems  to  be  an  old  saying  down 
those  parts,  “You  all  come — we 
don’t  go  much.”  And  this  is  a 
hearty,  sincere  invitation  to  you- 
all  to  come,  first  chance  you  get. 

School's  Out 

Now  that  school’s  out,  kids  get 
to  be  quite  a  problem  to  their  par¬ 
ents.  So  quite  a  few  newspapers 
make  excellent  public  service  pro¬ 
motions  out  of  programs  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  kids  during  the  Summer. 

In  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  Star  sponsors  neighbor¬ 
hood  movies  every  weekday  night. 
The  movies  are  shown  every  night 
as  soon  as  it  gets  dark  in  the  nearly 
100  playgrounds  throughout  the 
metropolitan  Washington  area.  The 
program  is  in  cooperation  with  the 
city’s  recreation  department  and 
the  Film  Center. 

This  is  the  sixth  year  the  Star 
has  sponsored  this  program.  The 
kids  get  in  free,  of  course.  There 
is  an  average  attendance  of  300 
at  each  performance,  and  season 
attendance  is  expected  to  hit  200,- 
000. 

In  Omaha,  Neb.,  the  World- 
Herald  has  its  Show  Wagon  rolling 
through  the  parks  again,  staging 
talent  contests  and  entertaining 
kids  and  adults  alike.  Last  week 
of  school,  the  World-Herald  dis¬ 
tributed  its  annual  “Playtime  in 


In  the  Military  Service 

Joseph  Topping,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  Army  corporal  in  Korea. 
He  is  a  personnel  clerk  at  the  48th 
Surgical  Hospital. 

*  'I'  * 

Ensign  William  Umphred,  for¬ 
mer  sportwriter  on  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Independent, 
is  serving  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Coral  Sea. 

*  3ft 

S/Sgt.  John  D.  Sinor,  formerly 
with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  is 
editing  the  Hamilton  Scramble, 
ba.se  newspaper  for  Hamilton 
(Calif.)  Air  Force  Base. 

♦  ♦  * 

Pfc.  Joseph  A.  Mehan,  U.  S. 
Army,  formerly  with  the  Stam¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Advocate  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  will  return 
to  the  U.  S.  late  this  Summer  from 
military  intelligence  duties  in 

Tokyo. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Dial  Torgerson,  former  re¬ 

porter  for  the  Valley  Times,  North 
Hollywood,  Calif,  has  completed 
officer  candidate  court  at  Ft.  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  and  received  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  second  lieutenant. 

*  *  * 

Cpl.  Nelson  Winters,  formerly 
a  reporter  for  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Army  Commendation 
Ribbon  in  Korea  for  meritorious 
service.  He  is  serving  with  the 
45th  Infantry  Division. 

EDITOR  & 


Walter  Navin,  who  recently 

sold  the  West  Branch  (Iowa)  j 

Times,  has  been  appointed  Cornell  ! 
College  publicity  director,  effective 
Aug.  15.  He  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1947. 

3|3  4*  3|t 

Joe  Cervenka  has  resigned 

from  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 

News  rewrite  desk  to  join  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  of  the 
Northwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

4c  3|t  # 

Rodney  P.  Kenney,  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  Vallejo 
(Calif.)  Times-Herald,  has  joined 
the  San  Francisco  office  of  Reyn- 
olds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  advertising 

representatives,  as  assistant  to 
John  Philip  Arnot,  manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  L.  Crip  and  Charles 
W.  Pratt,  Pratt,  Kan.,  newspaper¬ 
men,  have  formed  the  Drive-In 
Magazine,  Inc.,  as  printers  and 
publishers. 

*  * 

James  R.  Brugger,  formerly 
with  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
and  the  Cleveland  bureau  of 
United  Press,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  new  position  of  assistant 
manager  of  public  relations  for  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad. 
Theodore  E.  Applegate,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  the  Indiaruipolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  more  recently 
business  news  writer  for  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  Central’s 
news  bureau.  He  succeeds  CEca 
G.  Muldoon,  Jr.,  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  newspaper  work  with  the 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
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One  of  a  series  of  informative 
editorial  advertisements 

What’s  the 

Significance 
of  Aerial 
Refueling? 


The  ^reat  possibilities  of  refueling  in  the  air  were  drama¬ 
tized  in  1949  when  Major  Janies  Gallagher  flew  around  the 
world  non-stop  in  the  Boeing  B-50  Superfortress,  Lucky 
Lady  II.  However,  the  refueling  contacts  that  made  this 
flight  possible  were  carefully  prearranged  and  were  cumher- 
some  at  best.  Boeing,  in  close  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  has  spent  the  ensuing  four  years 
perfecting  aerial  refueling  techniques  that  are  practicable 
under  military  operating  conditions. 

It  will  he  reassuring  to  the  public  to  know  that  these 
techniques  have  been  proved  successful  in  thousands  of 
operational  flights,  including  two  Pacific  crossings  by  groups 
of  jet  fighter  planes.  Inflight  refueling  is  a  daily  routine 
procedure,  and  development  and  perfection  of  the  process 
is  continuing. 

Why  is  this  significant?  In  military  aviation  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  commercial,  the  contest  for  ever  greater 
speed  and  performance  has  been  intense  and  continuous. 
So  ever  more  powerful  engines,  which  gain  their  great  power 
by  prodigious  consumption  of  fuel,  have  been  developed. 

Yet  in  military  craft,  especially,  range  also  is  extremely 
important.  W^hat  refueling  does  is  permit  the  great  increases 
in  speed  and  load-carrying  ability  without  penalizing  range. 
A  flying  airplane  is  capable  of  carrying  a  greater  load  than 
it  can  lift  off  the  ground.  So.  w'ith  aerial  refueling,  the  range 
is  literally  replenished  in  flight. 


For  this  purpose,  Boeing  has  developed  and  is  building 
the  KC-97  combination  tanker  and  cargo  airplanes.  They 
are  equipped  with  the  “flying  boom”— an  extendible  pipe¬ 
line  type  of  refueling  device.  Boeing  is  also  working  with 
the  Air  Force  on  further  improvement  of  the  hose  type  of 
refueling,  and  is  interested  in  exploring  and  developing 
the  refueling  process  in  whatever  form  best  fills  the  need. 

One  future  requirement  appears  evident.  That  is  a 
tanker  plane  able  to  operate  at  speeds  and  altitudes  common 
to  our  new  jet  bombers  and  fighters.  As  an  approach  to 
this  military  need  and  the  demand  for  faster  commercial 
transportation,  Boeing  has  allocated  more  than  15  million 
dollars  of  its  own  funds  to  the  building  of  a  prototype  jet 
transport  that  can  be  adapted  to  either  purpose. 

One  word  of  caution  should  he  given.  Military  refueling 
is  always  helpful  in  extending  range,  hut  the  limit  to  which 
it  can  he  extended  depends  on  the  bases  available  in  friendly 
territory  from  which  tankers  and  combat  planes  can  oper¬ 
ate.  Therefore,  refueling  is  only  part  of  the  global  strategy 
of  our  military  forces.  It  is  dovetailed  with  a  like  require¬ 
ment  for  properly  located  bases. 

In  its  development  of  aerial  refueling  techniques,  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  new  Boeing  airplanes  and  to  the  planes  of  other 
manufacturers  as  well,  the  Boeing  Company  is  continuing 
its  tradition  of  working  closely  with  our  government  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  present  anil  the  future. 
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Honor,  Merit  Programs 
Aid  Carrier  Incentive 


Carrier  honor  and  merit  pro¬ 
grams  were  surveyed  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  committee,  headed  by 
Bert  Cowan,  Peterboro  (Ont.) 
Examiner.  The  report  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  awards  for  carrier 
service,  payment  of  paper  bills  and 
public  relations.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  scholarships  for  graduating 
carriers,  or  sales  promotion  con¬ 
tests  . 

Following  are  highlights  of  Mr. 
Cowan’s  report: 

There  were  143  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  they  have  some  kind  of 
Honor  of  Merit  awards  or  an  in¬ 
centive  system.  The  reasons  given 
for  instituting  and  carrying  on  an 
honor  and  merit  award  system 
were  100%  to  improve  delivery 
service,  prompt  payment  of  bills, 
and  to  keep  carriers  on  routes  for 
a  longer  period.  Approximately 
fifty  percent  also  gave  as  reasons 
public  goodwill  and  as  an  aid  in 
securing  better  carriers. 

3  Types  of  Plans 

The  three  distinct  types  of 
Honor  and  Merit  or  Incentive 
Plans  are  as  follow: 

Group  1 — The  General  theme  in 
pattern  number  one  is  to  have  var¬ 
ious  promotions,  ranks  or  steps 
a  carrier  may  advance  through, 
from  the  moment  he  becomes  a 
Carrier,  such  as  Junior,  Senior, 
Master  and  Honor  Carrier.  These 
advances  are  secured  through 
length  of  time  on  route,  few  or  no 
complaints,  prompt  payment  of 
bill  and  good  standing  at  school. 
Emblems,  certificates,  colored 
newspaper  bags  are  usually  used  to 
mark  each  new  rank  attained, 
along  with  suitable  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  public. 

Group  2 — ^The  pattern  here  is 
once  again  based  on  a  number  of 
advancing  ranks,  but  the  reward  is 
usually  more  profit  per  customer, 
on  individual  routes.  The  general 
theme  in  this  group  is  a  straight 


If  you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 

15  Homlltoii  St.,  Sydney  Aattrolio. 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30. 

Writt  for  tompU  copy. 


Cash  Pay  Off.  In  this  group  we 
will  also  list  a  few  newspapers 
who  operate  a  combinaUon  of 
Groups  1  and  2. 

Group  3 — Is  a  very  enthusiastic 
group.  The  operation  here  is  quite 
simple.  It  is  either  an  Honor  Car¬ 
rier  a  month  or  an  Honor  Carrier 
a  year  award,  along  with  plenty  of 
newspaper  publicity.  The  expense 
in  most  cases  is  extremely  low. 

Cites  Palo  Alto 

The  Palo  Alto  Times  of  Califor- 
fornia  has  a  large  newspaper  plan 
geared  to  a  smaller  paper  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  complete  and  the 
paper  is  happy  with  it.  The  Daily 
Independent  of  Grand  Island, 
Neb.,  also  has  a  very  complete 
and  very  successful  plan.  You  will 
also  be  interested  in  the  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.  Newspapers  com¬ 
plete  plan  as  shown  in  the  file. 

The  Pasco  and  Walla  Walla 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
the  Athens  Messenger  of  Ohio 
have  splendid  plans  from  which 
to  take  a  pattern. 

Other  newspapers  with  outstand¬ 
ing  plans  on  file  are  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  the  Long  Beach 
Press  Telegram,  the  Tulsa  News¬ 
papers,  the  Columbus  Citizen,  the 
Des  Moines  papers.  The  Okla¬ 
homa  City  papers  have  a  very 
complete  set-up  all  tied  in  with 
sales  promotion  and  college  schol¬ 
arships. 

Passaic  and  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
papers  have  striking  and  workable 
systems,  also  the  Rock  Island  Ar¬ 
gus  of  Illinois.  The  Denver  Post 
and  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
tell  all  about  their  sound  and 
practical  plans.  The  Dayton  News 
has  one  of  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  plans  in  operation  anywhere. 

This  group  could  not  be  passed 
without  mention  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Award  Plan.  Last  year 
over  150  member  newspapers 
awarded  their  certificates,  ernblems 
and  pins  to  their  outstanding  car¬ 
riers.  Frankly,  their  plan  is  all  any 
one  could  ask  for. 

The  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune, 
who  use  the  Inland  Plan  state  their 
best  morale  builder  is  “our  news¬ 
paper  sponsored  Sea  Scout  Ship. 
This  is  self-sustaining  and  provides 
many  outings.” 

GROUP  2 

The  Daily  Gate  City  at  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  with  a  circulation  of 
9,185,  has  a  very  workable  plan. 
TTiey  maintain  an  Honor  Roll, 
but  also  have  a  cash  incentive 
bonus.  All  carriers  are  granted 
increased  earnings  after  having 
successfully  managed  their  routes 
for  6  months,  one  year  and  after 
two  years.  They  also  have  a  sav¬ 
ings  plan  paying  4%  interest  to 


the  carrier.  They  are  happy  with 
their  plan. 

The  Valley  Daily  News  of 
Tarentum,  Pa.,  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  field,  has  a  unique  and 
extremely  successful  bonus  plan. 
They  pay  $1.00  monthly  bonus 
in  the  city  zone,  $2.00  in  most 
rural  and  suburban  areas  and 
$3.00  in  really  tough  delivery  ter¬ 
ritories.  These  bonuses  are  given 
out  only  if  the  carrier  has  paid 
his  bill  on  time  and  has  had  no 
complaints  for  a  month.  These 
bonuses  are  sent  out  in  the  form 
of  credit  certificates  redeemable  at 
the  office.  With  300  carriers,  the 
cost  of  the  bonus  in  1951  was 
$3,254.00.  They  claim  it  pays  off 
in  many  ways.  It  makes  for  an 
easier  operation  in  the  circulation 
department  and  they  are  able  to 
do  with  one  less  man  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  which  would  more  than 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  plan. 

The  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  has  a  somewhat  similar 
plan.  They  pay  a  $2.00  cash  award 
to  all  carriers  each  month  with  a 
perfect  delivery  and  payment  rec¬ 
ord.  On  an  average  about  one- 
third  of  all  carriers  qualify.  When 
the  plan  was  started  the  average 
carrier  score  was  92%  of  perfect. 
It  is  now  96.66%,  which  is  close 
to  perfect.  All  this  is  done  at  a 
low  cost.  They  also  have  a  plan 
where  they  contribute  $5.00  to¬ 
wards  a  carrier’s  $50.00  U.  S. 
Savings  Bond  and  $10.00  towards 
a  $100.00  Bond. 

The  Morning  Tribune  of  Lewis¬ 
ton,  Idaho — where  the  carriers  col¬ 
lect  in  advance,  has  a  variation  of 
this  plan.  Every  6  months,  top 
boys  in  all-around  operation  on 
their  routes  are  rewarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  and  Second  Place — 
$50.00  Bond  each.  Third,  Fourth 
and  Fifth  Place — $25.00  bond 
each.  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Place — $10.00  each  in  savings 
stamps. 

The  Beacon-Herald  of  Stratford, 
Ontario — Uses  a  bonus  system  of 
Vi  cent  per  customer  to  each  car¬ 
rier  each  week  no  complaints  are 
charged.  This  bonus  is  paid  every 
8  weeks.  They  firmly  believe  in 
rewards.  Good  Service  never  loses 
customers. 

The  Record  Searchlight  of  Red¬ 
ding — 9,600  Circulation,  have  pe¬ 
riod  winners  who  all  receive 
$  1 0.00  for  a  perfect  score  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  payment.  There  is  a  com¬ 
plete  story  on  their  operation  in 
the  file.  The  Daily  Tribune  at 
Pratt,  Kansas,  circulation  4,500, 
pay  a  cash  award  of  $1.00  for  the 
first  month  up  to  $15.00  for  3 
years  service  and  find  it  works  very 
well. 

Casper  Tribune-Herald  of  Wyo- 
ming-^irculation  13,000  has  an 
unique  arrangement  with  their 
carriers,  and  appear  to  be  quite 
happy  with  it.  For  good  service 
and  prompt  payment  of  bill  for 
13  weeks,  a  credit  club  member- 


Retired  Paper 
'Boy'  on  Job 

Passaic,  N.  J. — George  Ruther. 
ford,  67,  got  tired  of  retirement 
and  has  returned  to  a  job  he  had 
as  a  boy  in  1888 — delivering  news¬ 
papers.  He  has  taken  up  a  50- 
paper  daily  delivery  route  for  the 
Passaic  Clifton  Herald-News. 


ship  is  given  the  carrier.  Ten  per 
cent  of  purchases  made  by  carrier, 
for  anything  except  necessities,  is 


paid  by  Tribune-Herald.  Also 
credit  arrangements  are  made  by 
the  paper  if  desired  by  the  boy. 
They  find  the  boys  definitely  stay 
on  the  route  longer.  If  this  paper 
secures  a  10%  discount  from 
many  stores,  the  cost  would  be 
negligible  to  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  but  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  Carrier. 

The  Idaho  Free  Press  has  a 
splendid  plan.  So  has  the  Los 
Angeles  Evening  News.  The  Mon¬ 
terey  Peninsula  Herald  gives  3% 
for  making  bill  payment  by  5th 
of  each  month  and  3%  for  not 
receiving  more  than  2  service  er¬ 
rors.  Their  comment  is  “Very  ef¬ 
fective — only  4  carriers  did  not 
receive  service  discount  for  April”. 

Michigan  City  (Ind.)  News- 
Dispatch  gives  a  base  rate  of  8c 
per  week  per  customer,  after  3 
months  8 Vic  and  after  6  months 
9c,  if  service  is  satisfactory.  They 
have  a  flock  of  boys  waiting  for 
routes. 

Wc  must  mention  the  Rockford 
Morning  Star  and  Register- 
Republic  and  the  Daily  Pantagraph 
of  Bloomington,  Ill.  ^th  of  these 
papers  have  splendid  plans  based 
on  No.  1  pattern  but  also  granting 
cash  concessions  to  carriers  as 
they  progress  in  the  proper  man¬ 
agement  of  their  routes.  ^  sure  to 
check  these  two  plans.  They  have 
a  large  display  here. 

GROUP  3 

The  Idaho  State  Journal  gives 
$10.00  cash  to  the  one  Honor 
Carrier.  They  also  pay  cash  prizes 
for  straight  school  work. 

The  Beaumont,  Texas,  papw 
have  a  simple,  unique  inexpensive 
and  successful  plan.  If  a  carrier 
has  no  service  errors  for  one 
month  and  all  papers  on  porches, 
he  is  allowed  to  use  a  red  “Honor" 
carrier  bag.  The  bag  is  taken  back 
if  services  slips. 

The  Daily  Report  of  Ontario 
Calif. — 11,000  circulation  presents 
the  “Best  Newspaper  Boy  of  the 
Year”  with  a  statue  each  year. 

The  News  Press  of  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  California — Give  newspajxr 
boy  status  to  both  outstanding  city 
and  country  boys  each  year. 

The  Amarillo,  Texas,  papers 
give  Master  Carriers  Jackets  for  1 
year  outstanding  work. 

The  Waco  (Texas)  Tribune- 
Herald  have  an  outstanding  car¬ 
rier  of  the  year,  with  all  boys 
competing. 

The  Seattle  Post-Intelligeruer 
has  a  splendid  ‘^boy  of  the  month" 
which  they  prefer  to  any  other 
plan.  It  is  fully  covered  in  the  file- 
So  has  the  Los  Angeles  Mirror. 
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AMERICAN  TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 


Am«rkon  Trucking  Associotions,  lnc«  Washington  6,  D.  C 


AMERICA’S  FOOD 
NOW  PROCESSED’^ 

...a  distribution  miracle  made  possible  by  TRUCKS 


*Three-fourths  of  all  the 
food  that  reaches  American 
homes  is  processed  in  some 
fashion.  Only  one-fourth 
arrives  there  in  the  form  in 
which  it  left  the  farm. 


T ru  cks  are  the  reason 

why  shrimp  from  the 
Gulf  appear  on  tables 
in  the  North,  why 
small  Midwestern 
communities  as  well 
as  large  cities  can  en¬ 
joy  oysters  and  clams 
from  the  seaboard, 
and  have  fresh  vegetables  all  year 
round  — why  Illinois  hams  get  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  picnics,  and  why  Georgia  peaches 
are  served  in  Kansas  restaurants. 


The  whole  marvelous  expansion  of 

our  distribution  system  since  World 
War  I  has  largely  been  brought  about 
by  truck.  In  the  handling  of  processed 
foods  alone,  trucks  render  an  invalu¬ 
able  service  to  the  grower,  the  proces¬ 
sor,  the  merchant  and  the  consumer. 
In  a  supermarket,  the  frozen  foods  sec¬ 
tion  alone  is  evidence  of  the  great 
change.  Every  item  in  it  got  to  the  store 
by  truck!  Trucks  keep  our  American 
abxmdance  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 

Amvrkfin  Trw«kinfl 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Lindsay  Warns  of  Loss 
Of  Industry  Support 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Controversy  over  accrediting 
in  journalism  education,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  will  cost  the  schools  sup¬ 
port  of  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry. 

So  warns  Edward  Lindsay,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review,  and  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
for  Journalism.  Count  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  out  of  the  ruckus 
over  accrediting,  he  says.  The  dis¬ 
pute  is  among  journalism  educa¬ 
tors. 

“Actually,”  he  points  out,  “there 
is  no  controversy  that  involves  the 
communications  industry.  The 
newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
people,  represented  through  their 
organizations  in  the  present  ac¬ 
crediting  plan  for  journalism 
schools,  are  interested  in  finding 
the  best-trained  and  most  promis¬ 
ing  talent  for  their  enterprises. 

“The  only  controversy  that 
exists,”  he  says,  “is  between  the 
various  organizations  of  educators 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  Ob¬ 
viously  this  can’t  continue  if  jour¬ 
nalism  education  is  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  communications 
industry.” 

Comments  on  Plan 

Commenting  on  a  plan  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  accreditation  dispute, 
proposed  in  this  column  (E&P, 
June  20,  page  52),  Mr.  Lindsay 
said: 

“It  is  equally  obvious,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  communications 
industry,  that  any  accrediting  plan 
that  would  tend  to  deteriorate  the 
quality  of  journalism  education,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  40  accredited 
schools,  would  tend  to  destroy  in¬ 
terest  in  the  program.” 

He  did  not  say  whether  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  plan  suggested  in 
E&P  would  have  this  effect.  How¬ 
ever,  A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  former  president  of 
ACEJ,  thinks  the  prop)osal  might 
be  an  “over-simplification.” 

He  agrees  that  “perhaps  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  for  Journalism  could 
be  broadened,  if  the  body  did  not 
become  unwieldy.” 

However,  he  says,  “there  cannot 
be  much  compromise  with  the 
basic  objectives  of  the  council,  if 
it  is  to  have  any  reason  for  exist¬ 
ence.  All  journalism  education 
should  be  improved,”  he  believes, 
“but  any  attempt  to  put  a  school 
which  has  a  course  or  two  in  jour¬ 
nalism  into  a  class  with  the  group 
offering  real  professional  training 
is  ridiculous  and  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  can  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting 


accomplish  that  legerdemain.” 

(The  plan  suggested  in  this  col¬ 
umn  proposed  that  evaluations  of 
programs  in  journalism  education 
differentiate  between  full-scale  pro¬ 
fessional  programs  and  others.) 

Says  Mr.  Kirchhofer,  “Some 
schools  in  the  non-accredited  group 
definitely  are  serving  the  needs  of 
their  respective  fields,  but  basically 
accreditation  was  designed  to  deal 
with  schools  on  a  professional 
level.  It  is  this  program  which  the 
communications  industries,  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors,  radio  stations, 
etc.,  have  been  led  to  support  in 
the  first  serious  effort  since  the 
first  journalism  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  better  education 
for  students. 

“In  my  individual  opinion  the 
action  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Accrediting  is  abortive 
and  offers  no  basis  for  construc¬ 
tive  action  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  seriously  interested  in 
journalism  or  the  industries  seek¬ 
ing  qualified  graduates. 

“There  is  no  justification,  no 
need,  for  so  many  hundreds  of 
so-called  ‘journalism  schools,  de¬ 
partments,  and  courses.  Many  of 
them  are  depriving  students  of  a 
sound  arts  education,  which  is 
better  preparation  for  ultimate 
journalism  than  an  inadequate  pro¬ 
fessional  course  misnamed  journal¬ 
ism.” 

Not  ASJSA’s  Rhubarb 

Mr.  Lindsay’s  contention  that 
the  accrediting  dispute  is  “between 
organizations  of  educators  in  the 
field  of  journalism  education”  will 
meet  with  less  than  enthusiasm 
from  officers  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Journalism  School  Ad¬ 
ministrators.  For  ASJSA,  too, 
wants  it  known  the  accreditation 
rhubarb  was  not  its  doing. 

Alvin  E.  Austin  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Dakota,  president  of 
ASJSA,  points  out  that  action 
of  the  National  Commission  on 
Accrediting  in  abandoning  special 
field  accrediting  was  taken  inde¬ 
pendently  of  ASJSA  or  any  par¬ 
ticular  concern  for  what  was  hap¬ 
pening  in  journalism  education. 

He  says,  moreover,  that  ASJSA 
did  not  ask  for  nor  expect  its  des¬ 
ignation  as  the  cooperating  agency 
in  journalism  education  with  the 
regional  accrediting  associations. 
“We  did  not  see  this  assignment,” 
says  Austin,  “ibut  now  that  it  has 
been  given  to  us  we  intend  to 
carry  it  out  as  competently  as  we 
can. 

‘The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  was  by¬ 
passed  by  NCA  when  it  imposed 
conditions  for  its  cooperation 


which  NCA  would  not  accept.  Any 
controversy  is  between  ACEJ  and 
the  National  Commission.” 

Survey  Shows  3  Jobs 
For  Every  Candidate 

Signs  of  the  times  in  journalism 
education  are  found  in  two  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Spring  issue  of  the 
ASJSA  ‘Bulletin.’  The  lead  article, 
by  P.  1.  Reed  of  West  Virginia 
University,  describes  methods  of 
recruiting  journalism  students, 
while  elsewhere  in  the  Bulletin 
are  presented  results  of  a  survey 
showing  how  greatly  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  exceed  number  of  jour¬ 
nalism  graduates. 

Sixteen  schools  participated  in 
the  survey.  “Results  were  not  sur¬ 
prising,”  says  the  Bulletin.  “Every¬ 
one  knows  that  the  number  of 
good  jobs  in  the  profession  the 
past  few  years  has  been  huge.  The 
survey  only  served  to  show  that 
the  situation  is  growing  worse — 
at  a  time  when  journalism  enroll¬ 
ments  are  down  generally. 

“The  16  schools  reporting  in 
the  survey  revealed  that  they  had 
graduated  a  total  of  295  students 
last  year.  Of  these,  218  were 
placed  in  starting  positions  in  the 
profession.  The  others,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  went  into  the  armed 
forces  or,  in  the  cases  of  some  of 
the  women,  were  married. 

“Some  of  the  men  held  their 
journalism  jobs  only  briefly  before 
entering  service.  In  addition,  33 
graduates  of  other  years,  including 
some  returning  Korean  veterans, 
were  placed — for  a  total  of  262 
jobs  filled.” 

“Against  these  262  placements, 
758  requests  for  trained  journal¬ 
ism  personnel  were  received  by  the 
16  schools,  or  496  vacancies  that 
had  to  go  by  the  boards  as  far  as 
these  schools  were  concerned,”  it 
reports. 

“In  addition,  65  other  unfilled 
job  requests  were  reported  between 
June,  1952,  and  March  1953,  when 
the  survey  was  made.” 

It  all  adds  up,  says  the  Bulletin, 
“to  the  fact  that  a  job  of  selling 
remains  to  be  done  on  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  journalism  today. 
Both  the  schools  and  departments 
of  journalism  and  the  publications 
which  are  so  sorely  in  need  of 
staff  members  should  join  in  this 
crusade  to  interest  bright  young 
high  school  graduates  in  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  finest  profession.” 

Campus  Notes 

Thirteen  students  from  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  and  Public  Infonria- 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
are  employed  during  the  summer 
by  newspapers  in  Kansas  and  Mis¬ 
souri.  This  is  the  second  year  of 
the  internship  program. 

«  *  * 

Expenditure  of  $557,000  for 
construction  of  a  new  journalism 
building  at  the  University  of  Ore- 
’  gon  at  Eugene,  along  with  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  old  journalism 
i  building  and  removal  of  McClure 
Hall,  has  been  approved. 


CIRCULATION  NOTES 

Boston  System  Changed 

A  Joint  distribution  system  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Post  and  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  has  been  dissolved  after 
30  years  of  operation.  During  this 
period  the  Hotel  and  Railroad 
News  Company  handled  the  com¬ 
peting  newspapers’  circulation,  but 
now  the  Post  has  leased  a  fleet  of 
50  trucks  for  exclusive  service  and 
the  Globe  is  handling  its  own  de¬ 
liveries.  Settlement  of  some  phases 
of  the  dissolution  awaits  an  ar¬ 
bitration  ruling. 

Vending  Machines 

Vending  machines  have  made 
their  appearance  in  Canada,  with 
stationing  of  machines  at  promi¬ 
nent  spots  in  Toronto  by  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star.  The  machine 
shows  the  headlines  of  the  latest 
edition  and  has  a  coin-operated 
mechanism  for  releasing  the  pa¬ 
pers  on  deposit  of  5  cents. 

The  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
morning  daily,  has  stationed  spe¬ 
cial  boxes  at  important  street 
intersections  for  holding  its  early 
edition,  on  the  street  at  9:30  p.m. 
These  boxes  are  different  from  the 
honor  system  boxes  at  most  street 
corners  on  main  streets  throughout 
Toronto,  for  the  late  edition,  which  1 
is  picked  up  by  readers  going  to  ; 
work  in  the  early  morning  hours. 

Pollsters 

This  being  mayoralty  election 
year  in  New  York  City,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  polled  more  than  40,000 
home-delivery  readers  on  their 
choice  of  candidates,  without  ad¬ 
vance  publicity  so  there  could  be 
no  premature  pressuring.  Carrier 
boys  gathered  the  ballots  in  sealed 
containers. 

'Scotty'  Retires 

W.  A.  Scott,  who  served  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Capital  Journal  since  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  1922,  resigned  June  20 
and  will  move  with  Mrs.  Scott  to 
California  to  make  his  home.  The 
72-ycar-old  newspaper  veteran 
was  honored  at  a  party  given  by 
fellow  employes. 
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Make  Garden  State  Parkway  Safe 

Now  that  the  referendum  on  the  Garden  State 
Parkway  has  passed,  plans  to  rush  this  latest  su¬ 
per-highway  to  completion  are  well  under  way.  In 
the  light  of  the  tragedies  on  the  recently  opened 
New  Jersey  Turnpike— oyer  50  killed  and  hun¬ 
dreds  injured  in  one  year— safety  must  be  the 
watchword  both  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  State-long  shore  traffic  artery  from  the 
Bergen  County  line  in  the  north  to  the  tip  of 
Cape  May  County  in  the  south. 

This  means  that  safety  should  be  built  into 
the  pavement  as  well  as  on  and  above  it,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  proven  that  the  best  material  for 
this  purpose  is  concrete.  For  one  thing,  the  gritty 
surface  of  the  concrete,  as  every  motorist  has  ob¬ 
served  in  contrast  to  asphalt  and  other  glossy  sur¬ 
faces,  affords  excellent  traction  and  provides  high 
resistance  to  skidding,  so  hazardous  in  fast  driv¬ 
ing.  Such  vital  safety  factors  continue  throughout 
the  life  of  this  kind  of  paving  as  the  first  concrete 
strip  in  New  Jersey,  built  40  years  ago  on  Route 


24  between  Washington  and  Phillipsburg  in  War¬ 
ren  County  and  still  in  service,  attests. 

Then  again  the  concrete  pavement,  being  con¬ 
structed  with  forms  to  precise  alignment  and  true 
surface  contour,  requires  a  lower  crown  than  for 
any  other  type  of  road  surface,  which  makes  for 
maximum  driver  control.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  to  the  motorist’s  safety  during  and  after 
rains,  when  other  kinds  of  roadways  with  their 
higher  crowns  and  smoother  surfaces  turn  into 
dangerous  death  traps  for  the  high  speed  traveler, 
and  require  the  posting  of  “slippery  when  wet” 
signs  which  in  a  heavy  rainfall  can  hardly  be  ob¬ 
served  even  in  the  daylight.  We  have  never  seen 
one  of  these  signs  on  a  concrete  highway,  however, 
and  with  good  reason,  for  the  gritty  surface  tex¬ 
ture  makes  tires  grab  and  hold  quickly  even  under 
such  adverse  conditions. 

For  night  driving,  when  most  accidents  occur, 
other  pavements  can  not  hold  a  candle  to  light- 
colored  concrete  when  it  comes  to  safety.  Its 
higher  light-reflecting  quality  enables  the  car 
lights  to  reach  their  maximum  forward  distance, 
making  pedestrians  and  obstacles  far  more  quickly 
discernible  than  on  the  darker  road  surfaces  pro¬ 
vided  by  other  paving  materials. 

The  public  want  and  are  entitled  to  safety  on 
the  new  Garden  State  Parkway.  Using  concrete  in 
the  roadway,  the  latest  safety  devices  on  the  road¬ 
way,  and  a  common  sense  speed  limit  of  50  miles 
per  hour  along  the  roadway  will  give  it  to  them 


You’re  right,  Mr.  Editor  .  .  . 

The  Safe  Pavement  IS  Concrete 


•  Concrete's  gritty  surface 
mokes  it  skid-resistant— 
whether  it’s  wet  or  dry. 

•  Concrete's  lower  crown 
mokes  for  better  driving 
control  at  oil  times. 


Concrete's  light  color  en¬ 
ables  you  to  see  much  bet- 
— and  be  safer — at  night. 
Concrete  is  free  from  haz- 
ordous  ruts  and  washboard 
wrinkles.  It  stays  put. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Sports  Editing  Question 
Is  No  Pipe  Dream  Now 


In  addition  to  the  telecasts  origi-  with  $175,248.98  in  cash.  In  re- 
nating  from  South  Bend,  negotia-  cent  years,  the  company  has  had 
tiorts  are  under  way  to  bring  a  net  profit  in  excess  of  $50,000  a 
theater  audiences  the  Notre  Dame-  year,  it  was  testified,  and  net  worth 
Pennsylvania  game  from  Franklin  has  increased  roughly  $537,000 
Field,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Notre  over  the  amount  established  at  the 
Dame-Southern  California  contest  1946  hearing, 
from  the  Memorial  Coliseum,  Los  Two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
Angeles.  Box  Office  Television  stock  is  held  in  three  trusts,  under 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Down  at  the  Rialto  they’re 
featuring  Notre  Dame  versus 
Southern  Cal  in  four  quarters  of 
thrilling  football;  over  at  the 
Rivoli  it’s  Harvard  -  Y ale,  and 
around  the  “neighborhoods”  the 
marquees  are  ablaze  with  Mus¬ 
kogee  Teachers  v.  Oklahoma  Ag¬ 
gies. 

When  that  condition  prevails, 
and  it  will,  in  modified  form,  next 
Fall,  a  hypothetical  question  which 
was  asked  in  this  space  three  years 
ago  won’t  be  quite  so  hypothetical. 
In  those  days  CBS  had  taken  unto 
itself  a  piece  of  a  boxing  promo¬ 
tion  machine  with  the  idea  of  own¬ 


The  1 10  theaters  already  equipped 
for  large-size  television  have  250,- 
000  seats  and  it  will  take  lots  of 
publicity  to  fill  them. 

A  problem  will  arise  for  an  edi¬ 
tor  undoubtdly  when  two  or  more 
theaters  in  a  town  promote  their 
special  football  game  or  boxing 
match  as  the  hit  of  the  week. 
Sports-wise,  the  big  game  may  be 
Princeton  -  Cornell,  but  theater- 
wise,  because  of  contractual  com¬ 
mitments,  it  will  be  Michigan 
State-Purdue.  And  if  the  sports 
writers’  theory  is  the  correct  one, 
the  most  coverage  belongs  to  the 
event  which  attracts  the  most  peo- 


will  televise  a  number  of  Notre 
Dame  basketball  games  and  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  University  of 
Kentucky  for  basketball  are  under 
way. 

In  professional  basketball  BO- 
TV  has  signed  a  six-year  contract 
with  the  Harlem  Globetrotters. 
They  are  also  seeking  to  reach 
terms  with  the  International  Boxing 
Club  for  the  exclusive  telecasts  of 
t  h  e  middleweight  championship 
fight  between  Bobo  Olson  and 
Randy  Turpin  in  August  from 
Madison  Square  Garden,  and  for 
the  heavyweight  Marciano  title 
fight  from  the  Yankee  Stadium  in 
September. 


wills  of  H.  J.  Steele,  Chester 
Snyder  and  J.  H.  McGrath.  The 
principal  officer,  J.  L.  Stackhouse, 
who  is  president,  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector,  was  listed  as  having  150 
shares  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  He 
has  been  associated  with  the  com¬ 
pany  for  33  years. 

A  factor  which  the  Commission 
found  favorable  toward  Easton 
was  that  the  Express  began  pub¬ 
lishing  the  program  logs  of  a  com¬ 
peting  radio  station  in  1948,  when 
its  own  FM  station  went  on  the 
air.  For  12  years  previously,  it 
was  noted,  the  newspaper  ran  only 
a  syndicated  log. 

WHOL,  CBS  affiliate  in  Allen¬ 
town,  will  have  to  leave  the  air 


ing  the  bouts  to  be  shown  on  TV; 
now  it’s  BO-TV  and  don’t  let  the 
first  two  letters  get  you  down; 
they  stand  for  Box  Office  this  time. 

The  Question 

The  question  was,  and  is,  this: 
When  does  a  sports  event  cease 
to  be  a  pure  news  event  and  be¬ 
come  a  commercial  attraction? 

If  the  plans  of  Box  Office  Tele¬ 
vision,  Inc.  fully  materialize  with¬ 
in  a  few  years,  there  will  have  to 
be  some  new  editorial  thinking  in 
newspaper  offices.  For  the  future 
beholds  a  picture  of  several  movie 
houses  in  a  town  competing  for 
audiences  with  grid  games  and 
other  events  on  giant  screens,  in 
3-D  and  all  the  rest  of  Hollywood, 
including  some  special  camera 
gimmicks  which  will  be  worked  on 
the  Notre  Dame  home  games  this 
coming  season. 

Conceivably  the  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  will  come  when  a  few  frost¬ 
bitten  sports  writers  will  be  on 
hand  in  a  college  stadium  to 
watch  and  to  report  a  football 
contest  while  thousands  of  fans 
sit  comfortably  in  a  theater  and 
see  that  game  from  every  angle, 
with  closeups  of  the  ball-carrier 
and  slow-motion  re-runs  of  the 
touchdown  play,  plus  half-time 
commentary  by  a  Knute  Rockne. 
All  this  at  $1.25  a  head. 

It  Builds  Interest 
Dan  Daniel,  sports  columnist  of 
the  Sew  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun,  voices  the  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  of  hLs  clan  when  he  holds 
that  TV  in  any  form  stirs  up  pub¬ 
lic  enthusiasm  in  a  sport  and  he 
names  second-rate  boxing  as  one. 
Consequently  he  feels  it  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  newspaper’s  duty  to  re¬ 
port  what  happened  in  any  con- 


pie.  How  this  matter  will  be 
weighed  on  the  scales  of  advance 
buildup  is  another  matter  again. 

Bears  Consideration 

Ivan  Veit,  director  of  promotion 
for  the  New  York  Times,  who  is 
in  on  BO-TV  as  a  personal  ven¬ 
ture,  agrees  that  the  newspaper 
angles  bear  watching. 

Mr.  Mound,  who  is  a  lawyer, 
agrees  that  .some  study  may  have 
to  be  given  eventually  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  press  coverage  of  an  event 
in  which  so  many  people,  besides 
the  players  and  the  college,  have 
a  private  pecuniary  interest. 
Courts  have  been  fairly  consistent 
in  upholding  the  doctrine  that 
newspapers  may  freely  criticize, 
without  fear  of  libel  suits,  any 
professional  performance  which  is 
presented  publicly.  However  the 
recent  ruckus  in  Hartford  where 
a  theater  barred  an  unfavorable 
press  critic  threw  light  on  the  fact 
that  only  three  states,  Connecticut 
being  the  newest,  have  statutes 
which  prohibit  a  place  of  amuse¬ 
ment  from  denying  admittance  to 
a  critic.  California  and  New  York 
are  the  others. 

This  whole  thing  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  far  as  the  imagination 
will  allow  when  you  hear  Mr. 
Mound  say  that  BO-TV  contem¬ 
plates  wrapping  up  some  major 
league  baseball  games  and  taking 
the  cream  off  the  sports  bottle 
wherever  possible.  Under  tight 
control  none  of  these  attractions 
would  be  available  on  home 
.screens. 

Although  the  Notre  Dame- 
Southern  Methodist  game  Dec.  5 
will  be  carried  on  home  television, 
it  probably  will  be  presented  simul¬ 
taneously  at  the  theaters  because 
of  the  belief  that  once  football 


Easton  Publishing  Co. 

Wins  AM  Station  Grant 

For  seven  years,  through  admin¬ 
istrative  procedure  and  through 
the  courts,  Easton  (Pa.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  had  .sought  a  permit 
for  a  standard  broadcast  station. 
In  the  meantime  the  newspaper 
(Easton  Express)  has  had  an  FM 
station  and,  more  recently,  a  tele¬ 
vision  station. 

This  week  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  denied 
the  remaining  opposition  applica¬ 
tion,  that  of  Allentown  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  and  granted  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Easton  for  a  250-watt,  un¬ 
limited  time,  AM  outlet. 

The  decision  was  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  finding  that  Easton 
“proposes  to  originate  in  and  for 
the  Easton  community  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  primary  service  to  that  com¬ 
munity,”  more  adequately  meeting 
the  needs  of  Easton  than  would  a 
station  located  at  Allentown. 

The  FCC  brushed  aside  an  op¬ 
posing  argument  that  future  net¬ 
work  affiliation  by  the  Easton  sta¬ 
tion  might  impair  its  local  service 
programs. 

“The  fact  that  an  affiliation  may 
be  entered  into  in  the  future  if  a 
desirable  arrangement  becomes 
available,”  said  FOC,  “does  not 
render  these  proposals  so  uncertain 
as  to  preclude  any  findings  or  con¬ 
clusions  based  thereon.  Program 
proposals  are  not  a  rigid  strait- 
jacket  beyond  which  future  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  station  must  never 
vary.” 

Easton’s  original  application  was 
filed  in  1946.  Its  FM  station  went 
on  the  air  in  February,  1948,  and 
it  received  a  TV  construction  per¬ 
mit  last  December. 


and  yield  the  frequency  of  1230 
kc,  unlimited  time,  to  Easton. 
WHOL  has  been  operating  under 
a  special  temporary  authority. 

Richard  W.  Hubbell,  well- 
known  television  executive  and 
Television  Development  Officer  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  State’s 
Voice  of  America,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  head  the  Elaston  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations. 

Other  FCC  Decisions 

In  other  actions  this  week,  the 
FCC:  granted  the  application  of 
Midwestern  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  for  an  AM  station  at  To¬ 
ledo,  denying  that  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  Company  because  of  pos¬ 
sible  interference  with  another 
station. 

Denied  a  petition  of  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  for  reconsideration  of  an 
order  dismissing  its  application  for 
a  TV  channel  in  Milwaukee. 

Recognized  Prairie  Television 
Company,  operator  of  a  station  at 
Decatur,  111.,  as  a  “party-in-inter- 
est”  and  called  for  a  hearing  on 
its  opposition  to  the  grant  of  a 
permit  to  Midwest  Television,  Inc., 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Cham¬ 
paign  News-Gazette.  A  monopoly- 
of-media  argumerrt  will  be  stressed. 

Heads  TV  of  Alabcnna 

Henry  P.  Johnston,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Birmingham  News 
Co.,  has  been  named  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  or  Alabama.  The 
News  has  begun  operation  of 
WAPI  and  WAFM  and  WAFM- 
TV.  Mr.  Johns’on  is  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times,  which  owns  and  operates 
WHBS  and  WHBS-FM,  Hunts¬ 
ville. 


test  of  brawn.  fans  become  accustomed  to  giant 

Milton  M.  Mound,  president  of  screen  television  they  will  make  it 
BO-TV,  frankly  conches  it  will  their  preference, 
take  two  years  of  ballyhoo,  and  In  addition  to  the  Notre  Dame 
mostly  in  newspaper  advertising,  football  games,  BO-TV  plans  to 
to  educate  the  public  to  attending  pipe  to  certain  theaters  other  col- 
sports  events  in  a  movie  house,  lege  games  of  regional  interest. 


At  the  time  of  hearings,  the  __  _ _ .  _ 

FCC  report  noted,  the  balance  NfiW  Carrier  Paper 
sheet  of  the  Easton  Publishing  Pomona,  Calif.  —  The  Pomona 
Company,  dated  Nov.  30,  1950,  Progress  •  Bulletin  has  started  a 
showed  assets  (including  $300,000  newspaperboy  paper,  the  Jr.  Prog, 
goodwill)  totalling  $1,698,799.48,  reports  C.  T.  Richardson,  circula- 
of  which  $699,092.79  were  current  tion  manager. 
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SO 


the  most  successful 
television  stations 
are  those  that 
faithfully  mirror 
the  interests  of  ^ 


the  communities 
they  serve 


Many  stations,  throughout  the  country,  do  exactly  this. 
But  — IS  the  significance  of  their  vital  role 
in  the  local  community,-  and  its  reflection  in  viewer 
loyalty,  amply  interpreted  . . ,  outside  the  market . . . 
to  national  advertisers  and  agencies? 

Your  local  stature  is  of  essential  importance  to 
national  advertisers  and  agencies.  How  well 
we  are  competent  to  reflect  it  on  your  behalf  is  best 
proven  by  the  list  of  outstanding 
television  stations  we  represent. 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc 


Baltimore 

IVHEN-TV  Buffalo 
I V F\ lY-TV  Greensboro 
J FDA F -TV  Kansas  City 
fV HAS-TV  Louisville 
IV T MJ-  T V  Milwaukee 


New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Television  station  representation— our  only  interest 


•  If  the  specter  of  costly  white  space  composition  haunts  your  shop, 
Intertype®  Autospacer  will  help  eliminate  it. . .  For  composing  white 
space— quadding  left  and  right  as  well  as  centering— is  automatic 
on  Intertypes  equipped  with  the  Autospacer. . .  All  you  have  to  do  is 
set  the  convenient  knob— the  quadder  does  the  rest. 

•  What’s  more  it’s  simple,  foolproof  and  built  right  into  the  ma¬ 
chine.  .  .You  can  cut  the  cost  of  setting  w'hite  space  in  heads,  display, 
classified  ads,  catalogs,  listings,  title  pages,  announcements,  business 
cards,  and  numerous  other  classes  of  composition. 

•  Yes,  Intertype’s  Autospacer  is  a  “must”  for  most  machines  in  to¬ 
day’s  modern  composing  rooms.  Why  not  let  Intertype  Autospacer 
save  time  and  money  in  your  shop.  You’ll  be  glad  you  looked  to 
Progressive  Intertype. . .  Ask  for  a  copy  of  the  new  Intertype  catalog. 

Text  set  In  Cornell  Bold 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

360  FURMAN  STREET.  BROOKLYN  1,  N.  Y.  •  CHICAGO  10,  ILL.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  11,  CAL. 
LOS  ANGELES  15,  CAL.  •  NEW  ORLEANS  10,  LA.  •  BOSTON  10,  MASS. 

In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Eqnipment  Review  Section 


Philadelphia  Inquirer's  Production 
Controls  Rest  with  IBM  Card  System 


IBM  equipment  has  been  used 
widely  to  improve  mechanical  ac¬ 
counting  methods,  but  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  newspaper  to  use  the 
devices  for  production  flow  and 
I  control. 

’  There  are  a  lot  of  details  con- 
,  nected  with  the  setting  and  make¬ 

up  of  ads  for  a  newspaper  the  size 
of  the  Inquirer  (38,0()0,000  lines 
in  1952)  and  in  the  past  all  of 
these  orders  and  instructions  were 
given  manually  or  orally.  Now, 
with  the  exception  of  solid  classi¬ 
fied,  all  the  work  is  done  mechan¬ 
ically. 

The  Inquirer  started  the  system 
I  in  April.  This  week,  David  M. 

'  Podvey,  business  manager,  who 
I  conceived  the  idea,  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  the  most  efficient 
method  ever  devised. 

He  also  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er  that  as  far  as  it  is  known  it  is 
I  !  the  first  time  such  ultra-modern 
I  and  efficient  methods  are  being 
I  used  to  facilitate  the  handling,  re¬ 
cording  and  processing  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy  in  Detail  and  Compos¬ 
ing  Room  departments. 

Card  for  Every  Order 

IBM  equipment  used  by  the 
Inquirer  in  its  Detail  department 
includes  a  card  puncher,  which  re¬ 
cords  all  the  details  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  ad  copy;  a  sorter  and  a 
printer. 

I  A  card  is  punched  for  every  in- 
1  sert  order  received.  This  card, 

I  easily  and  rapidly  punched,  con¬ 
tains  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  —  name,  size,  classification, 

•  date  or  dates  of  insertion,  line  rate 
I  and  other  items. 

'  Employing  the  use  of  simple, 
two-letter  symbols,  also  devised 
j  by  Mr.  Podvey,  exact  information 
as  to  the  kind  and  class  of  work 
to  be  performed  in  the  Composing 
Room  is  shown. 

The  cards  are  stacked  and  peri¬ 
odically  sorted,  in  a  matter  of 
minutes,  alphabetically,  by  size,  or 
by  classification.  The  printer  then 
lists  the  ads,  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  sorted — 
again,  a  procedure  which  takes  but 
a  few  minutes. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that 
extremely  informative  lists  of  or¬ 
ders  can  be  quickly  produced  in 
the  order  that  suits  the  needs  of 
the  various  departments  best.  Any 
department  head  can  obtain  the 
information  he  wants  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  amount  of  each 
classification  in  process  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  IBM  printer 


may  be  operated  to  give  linage 
sub-totals  and  totals.  In  the  case 
of  a  list  of  ads  grouped  under  vari¬ 
ous  classifications,  linage  totals  of 
each  classification  are  shown  in 
addition  to  the  grand  total. 

Helpful  to  Makeup  Man 
This  is  especially  important  to 
the  advertising  makeup  man  and  it 
also  saves  time  in  deciding  the 
size  of  the  paper  for  a  given  day. 
There  are  a  lot  of  gripes  in  a  lot 
of  newspaper  composing  rooms 
about  advertising  orders.  Mix-ups 
often  occur.  George  O.  Wagner, 
superintendent  of  the  Inquirer’s 
Composing  Room,  the  man  most 
concerned  about  the  unique  IBM 
control  system,  has  this  to  say 
about  the  new  set-up: 


“The  Composing  Room  benefits 
most  of  all.  Printed  lists  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  clarity,  in  any  order  to 
suit  the  various  requirements  of 
any  day  best,  complete  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ad, 
source  of  material,  nature  of  work 
to  be  performed,  its  classification 
and  size,  instant  availability  of 
any  reasonable  number  of  dupli¬ 
cates,  makes  this  innovation  the 
most  practical  one  in  many  years.” 

The  human  error  element  is  cut 
to  a  minimum.  If  instruction  or 
insert  lists  are  lost,  the  cards  can 
be  used  to  make  duplicates  in  a 
matter  of  minutes.  There  is  also 
less  conflict  through  any  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  verbal  orders,  as 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  old 
system. 

Advantages  Seen 
Mr.  Podvey  lists  the  following 
advantages  of  the  IBM  system: 

1.  Orders  are  printed  in  clear, 
legible  type.  (Printers,  he  said,  are 


famous  for  reading  almost  any 
kind  of  hand  writing,  but  it  is  still 
a  headache  which  can  be  avoid¬ 
ed.) 

2.  The  Composing  Room  fore¬ 
man  and  the  make-up  man  gets 
advertising  insert  information  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  can  best  be 
used. 

3.  Everyone  concerned  gets  the 
same  basic  information,  which 
can  easily  be  checked  because  it 
all  comes  from  one  source — the 
IBM  master  card.  This  reduces 
the  chances  of  human  error. 

4.  The  size  of  the  paper,  which 
is  based  on  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  given  day,  can  be  de¬ 
termined  faster. 

5.  It  helps  meet  deadlines,  or  it 
puts  its  finger  on  the  reason  why 
certain  ads  do  not  meet  the  dead¬ 
lines. 

6.  Cuts  down  complaints. 

Mr.  Podvey  worked  out  the  new 
system  in  close  collaboration  with 


Mr.  Wagner,  Joseph  B.  Moore,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager;  A. 
Henry  Tolley,  assistant  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent;  and  the  IBM 
people. 

How  It  Works 

Some  Inquirer  executives  have 
called  the  new  system  a  “mechan¬ 
ical  miracle.”  Here  is  an  e.xample 
of  how  it  works. 

For  instance,  in  preparing  the 
real  estate  list  for  the  Sunday  In¬ 
quirer,  the  machine  prints  the 
name  of  the  account,  what  type  of 
printing  material  is  necessary;  the 
size  of  the  ad  and  the  total  space. 

It  prints  this  information  alpha¬ 
betically  by  geographical  locations, 
with  a  total  of  each  geographical 
location  and  the  grand  total  for 
all  the  real  estate  display  adver¬ 
tising  scheduled  to  run  in  the 
paper. 

This  information  is  of  great 
value  to  the  make-up  man.  Previ¬ 
ously,  he  may  have  had  to  consult 


a  number  of  people  before  starting 
his  work.  Now,  he  has  a  clear-cut 
pattern  before  him. 

Principally  designed  to  make  the 
job  easier  for  the  Composing 
Room  people,  the  Inquirer’s  new 
system  also  helps  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  master  cards  can  be  used  to 
make  reports  to  any  department 
heads  desiring  them. 

The  operation  is  fast.  The  sort¬ 
ing  machine  can  classify  240  cards 
a  minute.  The  printer  prints  80 
lines  a  minute. 

Mr.  Podvey  told  E&P  that  the 
new  system  was  not  designed  for 
economy  but  rather  to  help  the 
Composing  Room  and  avoid  mis¬ 
takes. 

“A  lot  of  newspapers,”  he  said, 
“are  hide-bound  with  tradition. 
They  don’t  like  to  change  old  sys¬ 
tems.  We  were  a  little  hesitant  at 
first  to  disturb  the  status  quo  on 
our  advertising  insert  orders.  But 


Ad  Detail  Department. 

everyone  concerned  now  feels  that 
the  IBM  system  we  devised  saves  a 
lot  of  time  and  headaches.  We 
like  it.” 

Associates  Honor 
Daniel  L  Stevens 

Daniel  L.  Stevens,  for  34  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press,  and  part  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  long  active  in  newspaperdom 
in  Connecticut,  was  honored  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  June  30. 

Mr.  Stevens,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  afternoon  Middle- 
town  daily,  retired,  as  of  July  1. 
Following  congratulatory  remarks 
by  Publisher  Elmer  S.  Hubbell 
and  Editor  Fred  N.  Smith  and 
Everett  S.  Holmes  II,  who  has 
been  named  Press  composing  room 
foreman,  Mr.  Stevens  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  an  outboard  motor,  the 
gift  of  his  associates. 


A  part  of  the  IBM  division  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
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New  plant  of  Harrisburg  newspapers 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Harrisburg  Move 
Made  Over  Holiday 

The  herculean  task  of  moving  a 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
newspaper  operation  from  one 
plant  to  another  without  missing 
a  scheduled  edition  was  accom¬ 
plished  over  the  Fourth  of  July 
weekend  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

With  an  assist  from  the  calen¬ 
dar  eliminating  Saturday  evening 
publication,  the  Patriot  -  News 
Company  moved  into  its  new 
$3,000,000  plant  after  putting  the 
final  edition  of  the  July  5  Sunday 
Patriot  -  News  to  bed  Saturday 
night. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Mon¬ 
day’s  Patriot  (a.m.)  was  running 
the  premiere  edition  from  the  8- 
unit  Hoe  color-convertible  press  in 
the  new  building.  Later  Monday 
morning  the  first  Evening  News 
was  printed  in  the  same  sparkling 
new  plant. 

Most  dramatic  part  of  the  huge 
moving  operation  from  11  North 
Second  Street  to  Ninth  and  Mar¬ 
ket  Sts.  occurred  late  Saturday 
night  when  machines  were  lowered 
intact  by  strong  cables  from  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  old  building  to 
awaiting  trucks  on  street  level. 

Wall  Knocked  Out 
To  accomplish  this  transfer  the 
front  wall  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the 
old  Patriot  -  News  plant  was 
knocked  out  to  avoid  time-consum¬ 
ing  dismantling  of  the  typesetting 
machines. 

Business,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments  moved  a  day 
or  two  earlier,  leaving  the  quick 
transfer  to  the  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  big  transfer  job  was  handled 
by  Centre-Ammon  Company,  of 
New  York,  specialists  in  newspa¬ 
per  moving. 

On  completion  of  the  project 
Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell  said: 

“Our  new  plant,  with  the  latest 
equipment,  will  enable  the  most 
up-to-date  techniques  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  newspapers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  both  the  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  Central  Pennsylvania. 

“The  opening  of  our  new  build¬ 
ing  will  also  enable  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  three  newspapers  in 
step  with  the  development  of  the 
large  area  we  serve,”  the  publisher 
added. 

The  new  plant — air  conditioned 
at  a  cost  of  about  $350,000 — is 
the  sixth  home  of  the  Patriot,  old¬ 
est  of  the  three  publications.  And 
it’s  the  first  one  specifically  de¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose.  William 
Ginsburg  Associates,  New  York, 
was  the  architect,  and  Ritter  Broth¬ 
ers,  Harrisburg,  the  general  con¬ 
tractor. 

Since  1906  the  Patriot — which 
will  observe  its  100th  anniversary 
next  year — has  been  published  in 
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the  building  vacated  Saturday 
night.  Prior  to  that  it  was  moved 
from  one  shop  to  another  on  four 
occasions.  The  Evening  News  had 
been  printed  at  the  same  place 
since  its  inception  in  1917,  and 
the  Sunday  Patriot-News  since  it 
was  established  in  1949. 

Newsprint  Storage 

In  addition  to  providing  a  new 
plant  built  for  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing,  the  new  home  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  newspapers,  with  a  railroad 
siding  and  unloading  platform,  will 
be  able  to  receive  newsprint  di¬ 
rectly  from  freight  cars. 

The  new  8-unit  Hoe  press  with 
General  Electric  imit  drive,  has  a 
128-page  capacity.  The  printing 
mechanism  includes  a  double 
folder,  with  Hoe  reels,  automatic 
tensions,  full-speed  web-splicing 
mechanicism  and  improved  ink 
control  boxes.  It  is  equipped  to 
print  advertisements  in  four  colors, 
or  for  spot  color  throughout  the 
paper. 

Four-color  ads  can  be  printed 
by  the  new  press  on  any  four  of 
56  pages,  or  on  any  eight  of  96 
pages. 

Two  sectional  editions  can  be 
produced  simultaneously  on  the 
new  press. 

Other  new  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  equipment  includes  two  In¬ 
tertype  machines  for  ad  compo¬ 
sition;  new  make-up  frames,  new 
Hammond  glider  saws,  a  new 
metal  pot,  and  automatic  casting 
plates. 

New  Jampol  mail  room  equip¬ 
ment;  an  automatic  paper  drop 
for  newsprint  handling;  an  auto¬ 
matic  plate  drop  to  convey  plates 


from  the  stereotype  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  two-story  build¬ 
ing  to  the  basement  press  room; 
new  stereotype  equipment  and  a 
Chemco-equipped  engraving  room 
are  included  in  the  “new”  features 
of  the  plant. 

There  are  also  two  2,500-gallon 
ink  tanks  in  the  basement. 

New  Shaw-Walker  furniture  has 
been  installed  in  business  offices  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  building.  All- 
metal  furniture  for  editorial  offices 
on  the  second  floor  was  moved 
from  the  old  building.  Editorial 
and  composing  rooms  are  on  the 
second  floor. 

Practically  every  window  in  the 
new  plant  is  of  “picture  window” 
width. 

Burke  Sells  Huber  Ink 

Robert  Burke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sales  representative  for  the 
Pennsylvania-West  Virginia  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Ink  Division  of  J.  M. 
Huber  Corporation,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Louis  A.  Lara,  gener¬ 
al  sales  manager.  Mr.  Burke  will 
work  under  the  direction  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Carey,  Eastern  District 
Sales  Manager. 

Improvised  Power 

“Gee,  What  a  Day,”  said  a  page 
one  headline,  referring  to  power 
interruptions  at  the  Bend  (Ore.) 
Bulletin  recently.  A  “jeep”  was 
wheeled  into  the  shop  to  supply 
power  for  the  press.  Acetylene 
torches  were  used  to  keep  the 
metal  hot  in  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines. 


New  ScoH  Press 
At  Johnson  City 

The  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle  has  begun  printing 
its  daily  and  Sunday  editions  on  a 
new  32-page  Scott  unit  type  press, 
installed  as  a  climax  to  a  $175,000 
modernization  program. 

Publisher  Carl  A.  Jones  pressed 
the  switch  which  started  the  press 
rolling  for  the  first  time  on  June 
28.  The  press  was  built  and  as¬ 
sembled  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  by 
Walter  Scott  &  Company,  Inc.  The 
cost,  after  installation,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000,  including  a 
new  pony  autoplate  and  a  convey¬ 
or  system  to  the  mailing  room. 

Mr.  Jones,  T,  W.  Atkins,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  A.  W.  Keller, 
mechanical  superintendent,  han¬ 
dled  details  of  the  press  purchase 
and  installation. 

The  newspaper  previously  was 
printed  on  a  24-page  Goss  deck- 
type  press  built  about  1900. 

To  make  room  for  the  new 
press,  a  new  printing  room  had  to 
be  planned.  A  50  x  20  room  on 
the  first  floor  of  the  Press-Chron¬ 
icle  Building  which  had  been  used 
for  newsprint  and  other  storage 
purposes  was  chosen.  A  pit  for 
the  two  16-page  units  was  con¬ 
structed,  leaving  room  for  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  another  16-page  unit 
later. 

Kernell  Sun  VP 

Harold  A.  Kemell,  who  started 
his  business  career  in  1922  with 
the  American  Printing  Ink  Co., 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  Sun  Chemical  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  is  chairman  of  Sun’s 
midwest  printing  ink  group. 

Air  (ondilioned 

The  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver- 
tiser-Journal  has  completed  instal¬ 
lation  of  air-conditioning  in  the 
news  room  and  business  offices. 


FIRST  RUN — The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  was  printed  for  the  first  time  on  a  new  32-page  Scott 
press  June  28.  Left  to  right  are:  T.  W.  Atkins,  general  manager  of  the  newspaper;  J.  F.  Clark,  a  director; 
H.  L.  (Buddy)  Jones,  vicepresident  of  the  company,  and  Carl  A.  Jones,  publisher  and  president  of  the 
company. 
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will  provide  a  total  press  capacity 
of  64  Hoe  units 


In  the  big,  modern  Los  Angeles  Times  and  The  Mirror  plant,  four  addi¬ 
tional  Hof  Cofor-Convertibi.f.  units  liave  recently  been  placed  in  service 
and  eight  more  will  be  installed  in  the  near  future. 

With  this  new  installation  the  newspaper  printing  division  of  The 
Ti  mes-Mirror  Company  will  have  a  total  of  04  Hoe  Units  in  its  news¬ 
paper  pressroom,  on  which  complete  ROP  color  printing  facilities  are 
available,  making  it  the  largest  newspaper  plant  in  the  West.  In  addition 
to  these  the  plant  also  has  a  large  Hoe  20<ylinder  multi-color  press  for 
the  printing  of  comic  sections. 

An  8-unit  Hoe  newspaper  type  press,  with  special  folders  for  produc¬ 
ing  telephone  books,  is  installed  in  The  Times-Mirror  Press  Telephone 
Directory  Plant. 

Whether  for  printing  standard-size  newspapers  in  black  and  white  or 
in  color;  for  printing  tabloids:  or  for  special  high-production  jobs  —  the 
Hof.  Color-Convertible  Press  is  tops  in  all-around  performance. 


&COJ/I/Q. 


BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM  •  FORTLANO,  ORB 


910  East  ISSth  Straat,  Haw  York  54,  N.Y. 


be  used  in  some  fountain  pens  and  bestos.  A  sheet  plate  door  was 
withstands  freezing  and  thawing  attached  with  spring-type  screen 
without  harm.*  Good  adhesion  on  door  hinges.  A  metal  drawer-pull 
glass,  smooth  cellulose  acetate,  handle  was  attached  to  the  upper 
cellulose  nitrate,  methacrylate,  and  part  of  the  door, 
numerous  water  repellant  smooth  The  drier  furnished  excellent 
plastic  surfaces  is  claimed.  Though  shrinkage  control.  All  construc- 
primarily  designed  for  smooth  tion,  aside  from  electric  wiring, 
plastics,  the  new  black  ink  is  also  was  done  by  the  pressroom  crew, 
recommended  for  general  purpose 

drawing.  Rub-Ouf  Eliminator 

A  rub-out  switch  which  reduces 
Quillscripf  Typo  the  down  time  on  Teletypesetter- 

ATF  announces  a  new,  distinc-  equipped  linecasting  machines  may 
tive  “pen-flavored”  type.  It  is  be  bought  from  Tape  Production 
called  Ouillscript.  Pleasingly  leg-  Corp.  (Tapeco,  New  York)  which 

developed  it.  The  cost  to  a  news¬ 
paper  is  $115.  This  device  func¬ 
tions  as  an  intermediate  step  be¬ 
tween  tape  puncher  and  reperfo¬ 
rator.  It  eliminates  the  rub-out 
stretches  from  the  final  tape  which 
feeds  into  the  casting  mechanism. 

Compact  Recorder 

The  Cub  Corder,  a  portable 
tape  recorder  all  housed  in  one 
compact  unit,  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  by  Ectro,  Inc.,  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio.  The  unit,  which 
weighs  less  than  13  pounds,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  record  for  two  full  hours, 
or  sufficient  time  to  record  up  to 
20,000  words  before  battery  re¬ 
charging  is  necessary.  (See  Cut.) 
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Tabloid  Slitter 
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Faced  with  the  need  for  a  ^orporauon,  rrmi.ng  irk  u 
slitter  to  cut  the  fold  to  make  a  recommend  1 

tabloid  separation  in  printing  a  fluof^scent  colors 

special  vacation  section  on  the  Permanence  is  required. 

Doyleslown  (Pa.)  Daily  Intelli-  u  ,  ,  m  x 
f;enccr’s  Duplex  flatbed  press,  Rubbor  PfOTGS 
Chief  Pressman  George  Naill  de-  A  rubber  printing  plate  g 
vised  a  stationary  knife  that  cost  been  developed  by  Ste 
about  40  cents,  installed.  (See  Equipment  Co.  of  Chicago. 
cut).  The  Hycar  rubber  plates  have  of  character  but  is  styled  to  work 

no  effect  on  the  brilliance  of  inks  well  with  traditional  type  faces, 

,p  eliminate  any  undesired  vari-  such  as  Garamond,  Century,  Cas- 
m  ance  in  uniformity  or  intensity  of  Ion,  Cloister,  Lydian  and  other 

h  ink  laid  down.  This  means  a  sav-  sans  serifs.  Quillscript  was  de- 

' r/ 7  if  (}’'  ing  in  printing  costs,  since  no  ink  signed  with  a  view  to  an  easy 

^  '  is  wasted.  flow  of  word  structure  and  for 

making  a  printing  plate,  the  use  in  all-cap  lines, 
gum  sheet  stock  is  laid  flat  on  a 

matrix  which  is  then  placed  in  a  New  Typewriter 
bydraul.c  vulcanizing  press.  It  is  ^  completely  new  Correspond- 
necessary  for  the  gum  to  flow  eas-  Typewriter  has  been 

ily  and  uniformly  into  the  depres-  by  the  makers  of  Un- 

sions  of  the  matrix.  After  a  short  j^rwood  Typewriters.  Equipped 

l  )-mmute  curing  cycle  in  the  pre^s  advanced  design  Perma-Pack 

at  .307  F,  the  plate  is  removed, 

edges  trimmed,  and  fastened  to  a  keyboard  with  all 

the  common  arithmetical  signs  and 
the  usual  business  symbols.  These 
are  in  addition  to  the  conventional 
alphabet  keys. 


It's  a  piece  of  brass  column  rule  of  mounting  the  plate  on  the  letter- 
sharpened  on  the  leading  edge,  press  or  offset  printing  machine 
and  bolted  to  the  press  frame,  cylinder. 

The  sharpened  end  of  the  blade 

is  inserted  into  the  newsprint  Screened  Type 

crease  just  before  it  enters  the  . 

folder,  and  does  a  perfect  job  of 

^Ijjjjng  TYPE  which  the  Capital  Tool  & 

Manufacturing  Company  is  plac- 
kJ  *  market  is  designed  to 

y^Opy  magnet  mechanically  reproduce  an  en- 

The  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  uses  graved  type  screen  pattern.  It  is 
a  simple  system  to  hold  copy  for  manually  operated,  rugged  and 
a  page  ad  while  trying  to  get  precision  built.  It  screens  the  face 
some  lines  on  a  machine.  The  of  type-high  slugs,  borders  and 
operator  has  a  small  magnet  and  hand  type  cast  in  stereotype  metal 


The  motor  is  powered  by  a  4- 
volt,  non-spill  storage  battery 
which  has  a  normal  life  span  of 
450  hours.  When  in  need  of  re¬ 
charging.  the  battery  can  be 
brought  back  to  full  strength  either 
by  connecting  it  directly  from  the 
recorder  into  an  automobile  ciga¬ 
rette  lighter  outlet  or  from  the  Cub 
Corder  accessory  charger  which 
recharges  the  battery  from  regu¬ 
lar  1 15-230  volt  current. 

(More  on  page  57) 


Home-Made  Drier 

-  Utilizing  parts  from  a  discarded 

,  ,  ...  .scorcher,  the  Roseburg  (Ore.) 

onotone  of  solid  News-Review,  at  a  cost  of  approx- 
rvnp  imately  $50,  built  a  mat  pre-drier. 

PYPE  IS  arranged  ^  six-strip  heating  element  from 
|r  or  hand  type,  jbg  scorcher  and  automatic 
in  a  slot,  between  temperature  controls  were  installed 
and  the  operator  jbe  cabinet  of  a  new  Simplex 
rank.  The  entire  scorcher.  The  heating  element 
>ut  a  few  seconds  sections  of  pipe  and 

;  IS  alway.s  ready  tested  until  the  proper  ver-  Arthur  Bagwill,  foreman.  Sacra- 

'  tical  adjustment  was  obtained.  mento  (Calif.)  Bee  composing 

..  Interior  of  the  Simplex  cabinet  room,  received  the  third  diamond 

sties  was  lined  with  sheet  asbestos,  in  his  McClatchy  Newspaper  25- 

has  introduced  a  Channel  iron  was  used  to  support  year  pin  for  the  completion  of  40 
unusual  qualities,  two  .shelves  cut  from  the  type  of  years  of  service.  Milton  Daley, 

spension  ha.s  the  screen  used  in  screening  gravel,  mailroom  foreman,  Sacramento 

of  India  drawing  Front  of  the  cabinet  was  closed  Bee,  received  his  second  diamond 
stable  that  it  can  with  steel  plate,  lined  with  as-  for  35  years. 
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equipment  review 

Kobot  Mailroom 
b  Goal  of  Dailies 

Development  of  automatic  mail- 
room  equipment  to  help  hold 
down  labor  costs  is  creating  con- 
ces  siderable  interest  among  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,  R.  H. 
Ziegler,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News 
circulation  manager,  reported  at 
the  recent  convention  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  Ziegler  expressed  hope  that 
the  day  will  soon  come  when 
many  of  these  far-reaching  devel¬ 
opments  will  be  priced  within  the 
reach  of  smaller  dailies.  He  de¬ 
fined  an  automatic  mailroom  as 
one  that  can  convert  the  press  run 
into  bundles  of  correct  size,  la¬ 
belled  and  loaded  into  the  trucks 
in  the  order  required. 

Tells  of  New  Equipment 
“The  designs  of  new  apparatus 
and  the  perfection  of  present 
equipment,”  he  said,  “can  keep 
mailrooms  in  line  with  progress 
made  in  other  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  field. 

“One  project  which  Cutler-Ham¬ 
mer  is  actively  engaged  in  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  the  development  of  a  news¬ 
paper  stacking  unit.  It  will  auto¬ 
matically  count  and  stack  your 
bundles  accurately  at  50  to  60 
thousand  papers  per  hour  in  pre¬ 
determined  numbers  for  each  stack 
20  inches  high  maximum.  The  pa¬ 
per  stream  from  the  pressroom  in 
a  direct  delivery  requires  no 
kick’  sheet  but  a  paper  lap  of  3" 
minimum  is  necessary.  The  first 
unit  now  under  construction  will 
be  installed  in  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal. 

“You  will  remember  a  few 
years  ago  when  most  newspapers 
used  the  old  galley  system  for 
their  mail  lists.  Some  papers  hand 
pasted  labels  on  each  paper.  Then 
they  began  using  the  Dick  or  Wing 
Mailer  for  such  lists.  In  fact, 
some  papers  still  use  hand  mailers 
to  address  newspapers  .  .  .  but, 
from  lists  made  up  with  modern 
machinery  such  as  the  Speedau- 
mat,  strips  can  be  run  anywhere 
from  8  to  12  thousand  impressions 
per  hour.  I  believe  most  newspa¬ 
pers  print  direct  on  the  margin 
producing  3,000  copies  per  hour 
or  12,000  per  hour  on  automatic 
equipment. 

“1  remember  when  newspapers 
were  wrapped  and  tied  with  rope 
by  hand,  whereas  now  most  news¬ 
papers  use  semi-automatic  or  au¬ 
tomatic  tying  machines.  The  trend 
today,  even  among  smaller  news¬ 
papers,  is  to  fully  automatic  equip¬ 
ment.  To  meet  the  requirements 
today,  you  have  several  good  au¬ 
tomatic  machines  available. 

New  Tying  Machines 
“The  Wallastar  Bundler  uses  15 
gauge  wire  which  is  flattened  and 


stretched  15  percent.  It  can  ac¬ 
commodate  bundles  from  IVi"  to 
22"  high,  tying  24  bundles  per 
minute.  The  automatic  bundle 
feed  performs  the  operation  of  po-  i 
sitioning  the  bundle  so  that  each 
tie  falls  in  the  same  place.  Tag  ! 
ends  of  the  wire  are  not  welded 
down  to  form  the  tie. 

“Wiretyer  is  another  automatic 
machine  available.  In  this  ma¬ 
chine  you  have  a  choice  of  one  or 
two  strands  of  wire  wrapped 
around  each  bundle  after  it  is 
pneumatically  straightened  and 
compressed.  The  Wiretyer  can 
either  be  hand  fed  or  equipped 
with  conveyors  for  automatic  op¬ 
eration.  It  can  tie  30  bundles  per 
minute. 

“The  old  timers  in  the  business 
of  automatic  tying  are  the  Sig- 
node-Parker  Company.  Their  ma¬ 
chines  are  widely  used  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  today. 

“Gerrard  Steel  Strapping  Com¬ 
pany  still  boasts  about  their  little 
semi-automatic  which  is  widely 
used  in  smaller  newspapers  where 
fast  production  isn’t  required. 
However,  circulation  managers  are 
wondering  if  and  when  Gerrard 
will  come  out  with  a  fully  auto¬ 
matic  machine. 

“Many  newspapers  are  ‘law  suit 
conscious’  due  to  wire,  and  the 
Minnesota  Mining  Company  has 
come  up  with  a  plastic  tape,  but 
they  don’t  have  a  machine  upon 
which  it  could  be  used  for  bund¬ 
ling  newspapers.  The  idea  for 
substituting  tape  for  metal  wire  is 
to  eliminate  liability  of  accident 
or  torn  clothing.  Bundles  tied  with 
plastic  tape  have  been  dropped 
from  airplanes  with  success. 

“Stuffing  is  becoming  more  of  a 
problem  for  many,  even  smaller 
newspapers,  and  today  you  have 
two  machines — Dexter  and  Sheri¬ 
dan — relatively  new,  but  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  Sheridan  people  have 
recently  announced  that  they  now 
offer  to  smaller  newspapers  a  five 
hopper  machine  which  can  be  op¬ 
erated  at  15,000  copies  per  hour, 
at  $26,000.00. 

“Hand  handlingof  bundles  in  the 
mailroom  has  almost  disappeared. 
The  Jampol  Company  can  manu¬ 
facture  any  type  of  distributing 
conveyors  to  fit  your  particular 
requirements.” 

Watkins  Is  Foreman 
At  Scranton  Times 

Forest  Watkins  recently  was 
named  foreman  of  the  Scranton 
(Pa.)  Times  pressroom,  succeed¬ 
ing  George  Stevens,  now  filling 
the  position  of  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent.  Mr.  Watkins’  father, 
the  late  Charles  Watkins,  had  been 
pressroom  foreman  at  the  Times 
for  more  than  30  years. 

The  Times  has  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Kermit  Arm- 
bruster  as  building  maintenance 
superintendent  to  succeed  William 
J.  Miller,  who  went  on  the  Times 
pension  list  as  of  July  1. 


WHAT'S  NEW 
Portable  Composer 

Halber  Corporation  of  Chicago 
is  marketing  a  TYPRO  portable 
type  composer.  This  machine,  no 
larger  than  a  typewriter,  produces 
sharp  headlines  on  water-proof 
photo-sensitive  paper  by  means  of 
contact  photography — reproducing 
mechanically  from  master  film 


strips  encased  in  interchangeable 
magazines.  The  machine  is  com¬ 
plete  with  automatic  developer  unit 
and  requires  no  dark  room.  (See 
cut. ) 

Headlines  can  be  produced  in 
a  wide  choice  of  type  faces  and 
are  available  in  sizes  from  144 
point  to  10  point  or  .smaller,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  common  base  line  per¬ 
mits  intermixing  of  fonts. 

Mathematical  or  chemical  sym¬ 
bols  virtually  unlimited  in  length, 
as  well  as  logotypes,  borders,  line 
drawings,  halftones,  photographs, 
and  microfilm  can  be  rapidly  re¬ 
produced  in  the  TYPRO. 


THAT  REACH  ACR055, 
L  ^/AAP/  \ 


Those  who  dem.intl  perfect  mats, 
perfact  plates  and  a  perfaet  final 
result,  start  with  the  knowledce 
that  perfect  CH.tSES  arc  vitally 
important. 

We  have  served  «'lients  in  this 
exaetiiur  lield  from  Coiust  to 
Coast.  Consult  us  if  YOU  have 
a  problem. 
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Measure  Control 

The  Mohr  Measure  Control 
which  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Mohr  Lino-Saw  is  coming  into  its 
own  as  a  separate  unit,  due  to  the 
new  fractional  pica  widths  of  nar¬ 
rower  columns.  It  simplifies  meas¬ 
ure-setting  by  combining  in  the 
one  dial  the  .setting  of  the  left- 
hand  vLse-jaw  and  assembler  slide. 

Plate  Gauge 

Acra-Chec'  is  a  gauge  which  has 
been  developed  to  measure  be¬ 
tween  beveled  edges  the  width  of 
curved  or  flat  electros  or  stereos. 
The  West  Springfield,  Mass,  de¬ 
vice  has  a  special  use  where  ex¬ 
act  register  and  fit  on  the  press 
cylinder  is  needed  for  color  print¬ 
ing.  When  the  gauge  is  placed  in 
each  of  three  measuring  spots  on 
the  plate,  the  dial  hand  indicates 
whether  the  widths  between  the 
beveled  edges  are  the  same  as  that 
of  the  master  reading. 

Satin  Finish 

For  shops  that  want  clear,  sharp 
proofs.  Mono -Typecaster  ^rvicc 
of  Chicago  offers  the  Jernt  Peened 
Surface  treatment  for  type  sur¬ 
faces.  It  provides  a  satin  finish, 
without  use  of  a  burnisher,  which 
provides  improved  beadle.ss  inking. 
,\bout  95  per  cent  of  burned  out 
or  pimpled  matrices  can  be  re¬ 
stored  and  hairlines  removed. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs,  rule,  base 
of  the  highest  quality 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  Clybourn  Avc  Chicago  14 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 

Our  uetv  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  III. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Here's  a  Press  Installation  Job  Done 
With  Dispatch  and  Lack  of  Confusion 


In  contrast  with  Publisher  X 
whose  difficulties  with  press  instal¬ 
lation  were  related  here  March  14, 
page  50,  Carl  M.  Bigsby  writes  that 
his  experiences  in  moving  and  in¬ 
stalling  a  newspaper  press  prove 
that  fumbling  is  neither  usual  nor 
necessary. 

Mr.  Bigsby,  president  of  Rota¬ 
print  Service  Corporation,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  writes  as  follows: 

“The  Compton  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  I  am  owner,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hoe  sextuple  newspaper 
press,  with  color  cylinder,  then  in 
the  San  Diego  Union  Tribune 
plant. 

“The  work  of  dismantling  the 
press  in  San  Diego  started  on  April 
7,  and  on  June  6,  we  completed 
the  first  run  in  its  new  location. 
The  press  had  to  be  removed  from 
a  basement  15  feet  below  floor  lev¬ 
el,  through  openings  cut  in  the 
building. 

Elapsed  Time 

“The  job,  however,  was  not  a 
simple  dismantling  and  re-erecting 
operation,  and  the  elapsed  time 
required  is  more  noteworthy  when 
the  following  is  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration: 

“1.  One  of  the  units,  as  erected 
in  San  Diego,  shared  a  sub-base 
with  one  of  the  units  that  remained 
in  the  Union  Tribune  plant.  There¬ 
fore,  during  the  period  of  disman¬ 
tling  and  erection,  it  was  necessary 
to  engineer  and  construct  a  new 
sub-base  and  supporting  columns 
for  this  one  unit,  together  with  its 
connection  to  the  other  two  units. 

“2.  An  entire  new  ‘deck’  or  floor 
structure  for  the  press  working  lev¬ 
el  had  to  be  designed  and  con¬ 
structed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
concrete  floor  level  of  the  former 
installation. 

“3.  The  press  is  a  balcony-type 
press,  but  in  its  former  location 
was  operated  with  roll  arms  at¬ 
tached  to  the  press  pedestals.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  dismantling  and 
erecting,  two  Cline  reels  were  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  tensioning  and  web 
leading  rollers  for  the  reels  had  to 
be  designed  and  fabricated. 

“4.  A  complete  foundation  plan 
had  to  be  made,  because  no  factory 
plan  existed  for  the  press  in  its  new 
form.  This  was  accompanied  by 
foundation  studies  of  the  soil  bear¬ 
ing  properties,  and  the  foundation 
was  sunk  to  a  level  six  feet  below 
the  reel  room  floor. 

“5.  The  motor  drive  was  chang¬ 
ed  over  from  220-volt  to  440-volt, 
and  a  complete  new  service  set  into 
the  building  for  the  440-volt  serv¬ 
ice. 

“As  you  may  imagine,  consider- 
a.ble  planning  went  into  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  each  step  was  dovetailed 
with  all  other  steps  so  that  riggers, 


electricians,  machinists,  plumbers, 
and  steel  workers  were  working 
side  by  side  and  simultaneously 
with  the  cement  contractor  and 
ultimately  with  the  pressmen. 

“The  first  shift  run  consisted 
of  an  issue  of  something  like  20,- 
000  papers,  which  was  well  print¬ 
ed;  the  second  shift  consisted  of 
124,000  papers  which  were  run  in 
a  normal  shift,  and  without  any 
hot  boxes. 

Help  from  Manufacturer 
“In  my  estimation  the  pande¬ 
monium  existing  in  Publisher  X’s 
plant  was  largely  the  result  of  peo¬ 
ple  attempting  to  do  something 
they  didn’t  know  anything  about. 
Too  often,  I  think,  publishers  who 
wouldn’t  attempt  to  fix  their  own 
automobiles  attempt  to  take  charge 
of  a  press  installation  with  results 
similar  to  those  experienced  by 
Publisher  X. 

“I  may  say,  too,  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  even  with  professional  erect¬ 
ors,  too  little  of  the  work  is  done 
on  paper  and  too  much  is  left  to 
be  discovered  after  erection  is  un¬ 
der  way. 

“On  this  simple  installation  I 
made  over  60  mechanical  draw¬ 
ings  and  like  number  of  dimen¬ 
sional  sketches. 

“I  should  like  to  put  in  an  oppo¬ 
sition  note,  also,  relative  to  the 
press  manufacturers’  attitude  to¬ 
ward  their  outstanding  equipment. 
In  this  instance,  it  was  necessary 
for  us  to  know  the  detail  of  the 
motor  base  which  was  still  in  the 
concrete  in  San  Diego  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  new  foundation 
in  Los  Angeles.  By  an  exchange 
of  wires  with  R.  Hoe  &  Company 
who  made  the  original  installation, 
we  had  drawings  of  this  foundation 
in  our  plant  by  air  mail  within  a 
few  days. 

“Whether  this  press  move  is  any¬ 
thing  of  a  record,  I  don’t  know, 
but  it  certainly  proceeded  with 
plenty  of  dispatch  and  a  minimum 
of  lost  motion. 

“It  should  have:  It’s  the  16th 
web  press  that  I  have  erected  since 
I  bought  the  Compton  News-Trib¬ 
une  in  1925.’’ 


The  two  stories  of  new  construction  welded  into  the  existing  Stocktoi 
(Caltf.)  Record  plant  face  the  camera  in  this  view.  The  remodeled 
original  plant  is  the  three-story  section  at  the  right 


Planned  In  1939, 
A  Reality  Today 


Atlanta  Parley 
Plans  Are  Made 


EQU 


Completion  of  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record’s  three-year  build¬ 
ing  program  provides  only  an  in¬ 
terlude  between  expansion  activi¬ 
ties,  it  is  announced  by  Ross  Wil¬ 
liams  and  Irving  L.  Martin,  co¬ 
publishers. 

Next  step  will  be  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  seven-unit  press 
equipped  for  color  printing  in  “the 
not-too-distant’’  future. 

The  construction  program  was 
begun  in  1950  and  was  first  put  on 
paper  some  14  years  ago. 

The  original  three-story  home 
of  the  newspaper  since  1911  and 
also  an  adjacent  annex  have  been 
remodeled,  a  new  three-story  an¬ 
nex  has  been  built,  and  the  entire 
project  has  been  blended  into  one 
structure  faced  with  Travertine 
Ck)lorado  marble. 


Fused  Structure 

The  construction  included  the 
complete  transformation  of  a  sec¬ 
ond  story  hall  formerly  leased  as 
a  lodge  hall.  The  project  today  is 
completed,  down  to  Swedish  rose 
quartz  trim. 

The  total  floor  space  for  news¬ 
paper  use  is  100,000  square  feet. 
This  includes  a  paper  storage  ware¬ 
house  built  in  1948  adjacent  to  the 
press  room. 

The  revamped  structure’s  facili¬ 
ties  include  a  cafeteria  for  em¬ 
ployes. 

Construction  and  remodeling 
was  done  by  Shepherd  &  Green, 
Stockton  contractors. 


Toronto  Star  Builds 
Waterfront  Plant 


Par 

01 


Olio  in  New  Post 


Newly  created  position  of  day 
foreman  in  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  composing  room  goes  to 
Albert  J.  Otto,  with  that  paper 
since  1930.  Ed.  Griesmeyer,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  Eugene  Zimmerman, 
who  joined  that  department  in 
1924,  would  become  day  foreman 
in  charge  of  the  advertising  room 
facilities. 


Work  has  started  on  the  new 
printing  plant  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly,  the  weekend  edition  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star.  Contracts 
have  been  let  for  piling  under  two 
buildings  on  the  Toronto  water¬ 
front,  where  the  Toronto  Star  is 
building  a  new  ink  plant,  new  pa¬ 
per  warehouse,  boiler  room  and 
rotogravure  press  plant.  Plans  for 
the  new  buildings  have  been  de¬ 
ferred  for  10  years  because  of  in¬ 
creased  construction  costs  and  ma¬ 
terial  shortages. 


The  12th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference,  Eastern  Division,  will 
be  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  24- 
25. 

The  Henry  Grady  Hotel  has 
been  selected  as  headquarters  for 
the  group. 

Chairman  C.  L.  “Roy”  Ray  of 
Winston-Salem  Journal  &  Sentinel 
has  announced  that  the  program 
will  include  the  following  speak¬ 
ers: 

Jack  Tarver,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Atlanta  Newspapers,  Inc; 
Harold  Essex,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  WSJS,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  and  Harry  E^ers, 
production  manager,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post. 

The  speakers  will  be  heard  at 
the  opening  general  session  on 
Monday  morning;  separate  group 
meetings  for  the  different  crafts 
will  be  held  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  Tuesday  morning;  and  inter¬ 
department  topics  will  be  discussed 
in  the  final  session  on  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

On  Sunday,  Aug.  23,  special 
group  meetings  will  be  held  for 
Machinists  (2:30  p.m.)  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Superintendents  &  Pro¬ 
duction  Managers  (8:00  p.m.). 

The  Mail  Room  Group  has  re-  I 
quested  that  more  mailers  attend  j 
the  conference.  A  resolution  to 
this  effect  was  passed  by  the  mailer 
group  at  the  1952  conference  in 
Nashville. 

Chairman  Ray  has  announced 
selection  of  the  following  as  topic 
leaders: 

Composing  Room — James  Dwy¬ 
er,  Newspaper  Printing  Corp., 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Press  Room — ^White  Abel,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

Stereotype  Department — ^A.  C. 
Smith,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

Engraving  Department  —  Roy 
Gresham,  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

Mail  Room — W.  C.  Weaver,  At¬ 
lanta  Newspapers. 

Machinists — James  B.  Parker, 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont. 

Mechanical  Superintendents  k 
Production  Managers — L.  H.  Pick¬ 
ens,  News-Piedmont. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Park  Highlighls  27  Years 
Of  Mechanical  Development 


9.  Instigation  of  a  mechanical 
research  program  by  ANPA.  “First 
it  was  stymied,”  he  said,  “and  now 
it  has  come  a  long  way  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  operation.” 

10.  “We  have  all  become  cost 
conscious,”  said  the  speaker.  “A 
great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent 
on  economy  and  standardization 
studies.” 

Praises  Production  .Men 

11.  Studies  on  fire  protection 
and  prevention — a  major  develop¬ 
ment  being  press  rollers  that  will 
not  support  fire. 

12.  World  War  IPs  vital  mate¬ 
rial  problems,  including  newsprint 
conservation. 

13.  In  1948,  industrial  relations 
sessions  were  instituted  as  part  of 
the  annual  ANPA  mechanical  con¬ 
ferences. 

14.  “Now  we  are  in  the  midst  A  two-year  program  of  improve-  Alexander  M.  Massengale  is  the 

of  column  width  reduction,  with  ments,  costing  $75,000,  has  been  new  night  foreman  of  the  Canton 
resultant  newsprint  savings,”  said  completed  by  the  Register  Publish-  (O.)  Repository  composing  room, 
Mr.  Park.  ing  Co.  of  Harrisburg,  Ill.,  pub-  succeeding  Oliver  Dixon,  who  re- 

15.  “One  of  the  finest  and  most  lishers  of  the  Daily  Register  and  sign^.  Mr.  Massengale  was  pro¬ 
helpful  moves  made  by  the  com-  commercial  printers.  duction  manager  of  the  IPurren 

mittee  was  to  invite  the  agency  Improvements  included  a  50x85-  (O. )  Tribune  before  joining  the 

production  men  to  participate  in  foot  addition  to  the  existing  build-  Brush-Moore  newspaper  two  years 
our  conferences,”  he  continued,  ing  and  rearrangement  of  every  ago. 

“We  learned  that  they  are  human  item  of  equpiment  in  the  build-  w.  S.  Anderson  has  moved  up  to 
like  ourselves.  To  borrow  an  old  ing  excepting  the  newspaper  press,  superintendent  of  the  Repository's 
chestnut  from  Coach  Bob  Zupple,  The  new  addition  houses  the  job  stereotype  department  following 
‘they  put  on  their  pants  one  leg  department  at  the  front,  with  news-  the  retirement  of  Ned  S.  Cordray. 
at  a  time,  the  same  as  we  do.’  They  print  storage  space  and  room  for  The  new  “boss”  began  as  a  mail- 
have  their  problems  and  troubles  a  proposed  stereotype  newspaper  room  boy  in  1916. 
and  it  is  good  for  us  to  know  them  press  in  the  rear. 

and  for  them  to  know  our  prob-  The  original  67x85-foot  building  ^  «  #■< 

lems.  The  cooperation  developed  was  erected  in  1924.  MA|||  MfPAt  iltA 


Checking  ROP  Color  tearsheets  from  newspapers  at  the  ANPA  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  are,  left  to  right:  Elmer  Fuller,  Cleveland  Press 
production  co-ordinator;  F.  E.  Reilly,  president  of  the  Lake  Shore 
Electrotype  Company;  Bruce  Biggar,  McCann-Erickson;  George  Fuller, 
Cleveland  Press  stereotype  superintendent;  and  E.  E.  Klosterman,  Lake 
Shore  Electrotype  Co. 


New  Shop  Foremen 
On  (anion  Repository 
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■V  •  ■  M  ■  Property  on  Main  Street  between 

Rdnid  CitV  PfOifift  Fourth  and  Fifth  has  been  pur- 

VII I  rivjv%i  chased  by  Mrs.  E.C.  McKinney  and 

A  $50,000  plant  improvement  W.  Verne  McKinney,  co-publish- 
program  has  been  begun  by  the  ers,  for  a  new  home  for  the  Hills- 
Rapid  City  (S.  D. )  Daily  Journal,  boro  (Ore.)  Argus.  The  property. 
An  addition  to  the  present  building  which  is  133  feet  by  190  feet,  will 
will  contain  a  newsprint  storage  provide  room  for  a  new  newspaper 
and  provide  more  space  for  all  de-  plant  and  parking  area  for  custom- 
ptrtments.  ers  and  employes. 


¥0^0^!  IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC 
NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 


have  an  extra  safety  factor 

These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  for  your 
newspaper  presses  hove  on  added  feature 
—  they  ore  self-extinguishing  and  flame- 
resistant  in  case  of  fire.  0 

They  ore  unsurpassed  for  printing  \ 

brilliant  halftones  and  sparkling 

classifieds. 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now! 
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Send  for  literature  describing  WOOD  newspaper  machinery 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


It  takes  skill  of  the  highest  order  to  build 
presses  and  equipment  like  ours . . .  machinery 
that  is  world-renowned  for  its  mechanical  ex¬ 
cellence.  Over  the  years,  WOOD  pressroom, 
reelroom  and  stereotype  equipment  has 
proved  its  worth  in  many  of  the  leading  news¬ 
paper  plants  here  and  abroad. 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN  COLOR  -  ADAPTABLE 
PRESS  UNITS  provide  heavy-duty  high-speed  facilities 
for  modern  newspaper  printing. 


Our  sales  engineering  department  can  be  of  real  help  to 
you.  Why  not  consult  them?  And . . .  contrary  to  rumors, 
WOOD  prices  are  strictly  competitive.  Our  quotations 
may  afford  you  a  pleasant  surprise! 


See  what  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press 
says  about 

WOOD  PRESSES 


and  AUTOPASTERS! 


Naturally,  we’re  proud  and  pleased  to  receive 
letters  like  this  one  from  a  newspaper  like  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press.  Other 
newspapers  tell  us  the  same  story  . . .  that 
their  WOOD  presses  and  other  equipment  is 
providing  excellent  production  .  .  .  operating 
smoothly,  economically  and  steadily. 
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SYNDICATES 


85  Features  Added, 
50  Dropped  in  Year 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

About  35  more  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  are  available  to  newspapers 
now  than  were  a  year  ago,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  informal  tabulation  of 
nearly-complete  returns  for  E&P’s 
28lh  annual  Syndicate  Directory, 
slated  for  publication  in  two  weeks. 

Syndicates,  always  eager  to  pro¬ 
mote  new  features,  tend  to  be  reti¬ 
cent  about  items  dropped  from  the 
rolls,  so  that  a  feature’s  demise  is 
usually  known  only  to  the  papers 
— usually  not  many — still  carrying 
it  at  the  time  of  death.  A  survey 
of  questionnaires  returned  by  syn¬ 
dicates  for  the  new  Directory  indi¬ 
cates  that  about  50  features  bit  the 
dust  in  the  past  12  months,  while 
about  85  were  added  to  the  avail¬ 
able  list. 

Comics  and  Panels 
About  20  of  the  casualties  fall 
into  the  art  classification,  and  heav¬ 
iest  toll  was  among  gag  panels, 
where  six  were  dropped.  How¬ 
ever,  seven  new  panels  came  along 
to  replace  them.  Four  Sunday 
pages  were  discontinued,  but  daily 
strips  for  each  were  retained.  Four 
new  Sunday  pages  were  added  to 
the  roster.  Four  daily  gag  strips 
were  discontinued,  but  10  new  ones 
were  introduced — the  sharpest  net 
gain  in  any  category.  Other  com¬ 
ics  dropped  were  three  adventure 
strips,  including  one  in  the  science 
fiction  category,  and  one  ‘‘soap 
opera”  strip.  Four  adventure  strips 
and  three  soap  operas  were  added. 

Miscellanous  art  features — puz¬ 
zles,  sports  cartoons,  etc. — account 
for  the  balance.  Net  gain:  13. 

Text  Features 

Among  text  features,  about  30 
items  were  discontinued.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  largest  number — 
seven — fall  into  the  catch-all  cate¬ 
gory  of  general-human  interest  col¬ 
umns.  Eight  new  ones  were 
launched.  There  was  a  sharp  in¬ 
crease  in  inspirational  and  religious 
columns  —  six  started  and  one 
dropped — and  in  medical  columns, 
with  five  coming  in  for  one 
dropped.  Columns  devoted  to 
homes  and  gardens  and  to  beauty 
and  fashions  fared  badly,  with  four 
being  discontinued  in  each  cate¬ 
gory.  One  new  homes  column  and 
three  beauty  columns  were  made 
available.  Political  columns  held 
their  own,  with  three  discontinued 
and  three  added.  Three  food  col¬ 
umns  were  dropped,  and  only  one 
added.  One  TV  column  was  with¬ 
drawn  and  two  were  introduced, 
and  three  book  columns  were  made 
available  for  one  dropped.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  new  columns  deal  with 
sports  and  music  (three  each), 
pets,  stamps  and  outdoors  (two 
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each),  and  one  each  covering  fi¬ 
nancial  news,  military  affairs,  in¬ 
terplanetary  space,  etiquette,  travel, 
astrology,  art  and  the  dance.  Net 
gain:  22. 

Several  features  dropped  by  ma¬ 
jor  syndicates  were  continued  in 
circulation  by  their  creators,  who 
formed  small  syndicates  for  that 
purpose.  About  a  half  dozen  syn¬ 
dicates  entered  the  field,  most  of 
them  distributors  of  only  one  or 
two  features.  An  equal  number, 
falling  into  the  same  class,  went 
out  of  basiness. 

NANA  Oilers  Everest  Story 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  secured  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper  rights  to  the  articles  and 
pictures  of  the  recent  successful 
climbing  of  Mount  Everest  pub¬ 
lished  by  Life  magazine.  Avail¬ 
able  for  first  release  July  15  are 
five  articles  of  about  1,000  words 
each.  Four  are  by  Sir  Edmund 
Hillary,  New  Zealand  beekeeper 
who  reached  the  top  of  the  world’s 
highest  peak  on  May  29,  and  the 
fifth  by  Tenzing  Norkay,  Sherpa 
tribesman  who  accompanied  him 
as  guide. 

News  and  Notes 

Victor  Riesel,  Post  -  Hall 
Syndicate  labor  columnist,  will 
report  from  Europe  for  five  weeks 
on  the  current  uprisings  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

*  *  * 

Carl  Ed,  creator  of  “Harold 
Teen”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  Syndicate,  col¬ 
laborated  with  civic  organizations  " 
in  Evanston,  Ill.,  his  home  town, 
in  producing  a  safe-driving  book¬ 
let. 

■ 

Sports  Cartoonist 
Gene  Mack  Is  Dead 

Eugene  McGillicuddy,  more 
than  35  years  sports  cartoonist  for 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  died  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  July  8  at  the  age 
of  63  following  a  long  illness. 

Better  known  to  his  Globe  fol¬ 
lowing  as  Gene  Mack,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Gillicuddy  joined  the  Boston  daily 
in  1910  after  having  devoted  some 
time  to  semi-professional  baseball. 
His  earliest  assignments  were 
sketching  news  events  before  the 
popularization  of  the  camera  and 
doing  commercial  art.  Some  of 
his  works  now  hang  in  baseball’s 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown, 
N.  Y. 

He  leaves  a  widow,  three 
daughters  and  two  sons,  one  of 
whom  is  a  sports  writer  on  the 
Globe  staff. 


EXCLl'SIVE  interview  with  France’s  new  premier  was  obtained  by- 
Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United  Press,  shortly  after  Joseph 
Laniel,  millionaire  textile  manufacturer,  had  taken  office.  A.  L.  Brad¬ 
ford,  at  left,  U.P.  vicepresident,  served  as  interpreter. 


2  AP  Appointments 
Made  by  Starzel 

General  Manager  Frank  J.  Star¬ 
zel  this  week  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  correspondents 
at  two  As.sociated  Press  bureaus, 
both  effective  July  5. 

Owen  J.  Crumb,  27,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Buffalo  bureau  to 
be  correspondent  at  Syracuse,  re¬ 
placing  J.  U.  Meixell,  who  re¬ 
signed.  Mr.  Crumb  worked  on  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  and 
Rome  (N.  Y.)  Sentinel.  He  en¬ 
tered  AP  service  in  1950. 

Robert  L.  Tagen,  an  AP  news¬ 
man  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  correspondent  of 
the  Concord  bureau  to  succeed 
Alan  N.  Pope,  resigned.  Mr.  Tag¬ 
en,  30,  worked  on  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  before  joining 
AP  in  May,  1951. 

■ 

Scout  lomboree 

Atlantic  City  —  The  Atlantic 
City  Press  will  publish  a  day-by¬ 
day  account  of  the  annual  National 
Jamboree  of  Scouting,  to  be  held 
in  Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  July  17  to 
23,  which  will  be  written  by  local 
Eagle  Scout  Martin  J  Gliger- 
man,  16. 


Egypt's  Censorship 
On  Disp>atches  Ends 

Cadio — ^The  government  has  ab¬ 
olished  the  censorship  on  all  out¬ 
going  and  incoming  news  reports 
which  has  been  in  existence  since 
the  start  of  the  Palestine  war  ia 
1948.  Censorship  of  Egyptian 
newspapers  continues. 

Maj.  Salah  Salem,  minister  of 
national  guidance,  said  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  in  Egypt  may  now 
send  ther  dispatches  freely  by  ca¬ 
ble,  telephone  or  radio. 

■ 

Metro  Promotes  Ads 

Metro  Sunday  Comics  has  is¬ 
sued  to  drug  executives  a  16- 
page  comics  section  featuring  its. 
drug  store  products  advertising. 
The  section  contains  reprints  of 
all  drug  products  running  in  the 
43  Metro  Sunday  Comics  during 
one  month. 


Libel  Suit  Lost 

Atlanta  —  A.  S.  McDonald,, 
fruit  stand  operator,  lost  a  $500,- 
625  libel  suit  against  Atlantai 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  Fulton  Su¬ 
perior  Court. 


Peasant  kerchiefs  in 

...the  “Straw  Thatch”  bonnet  like  an  English 
cottage  roof . . .  wicker- wacky  corselets . . .  and  reij 
flannel  nightgowns  are  taking  Paree  by  storm . .  ^ 
while  the  U.  S.  goes  for  the  sculptured  look,  and 
relaxed  silhouettes . . . 

Monique  &  Eileen  Callahan 

cover  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic . . .  keep  readers  current  on  styles 
by  Schiaparelli  and  Sauzaie,  Sophie  and  Sally  Milgrim.  Monique^, 
sprightly,  with  gay  chit-chat  delivers  maximum  mileage  from 
twenty  lines  daily . . .  Callahan,  smart,  illustrated,  packs  prestige  in 
a  daily  and  a  Sunday  feature . . .  and  both  get  the  best  of  the 
carriage  trade  for  the  Circ.  Dept.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffo  Trihune^Xew  York 

—  Bmtlillmv,  .»«•  lorit 
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“It’s  becoming  more  and  more  firmly  im¬ 
planted  in  space  buyers’  minds,  every  month, 
that  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  We’re  convinced  that  an  important 
part  of  that  implanting  is  being  done  with  our 
regular  schedule  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,” 


SAYS 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 


“Solid  Cincinnati  Reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  .  .  “ 

For  years,  those  six  words  made  up  one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  slogans 
in  the  country. 

And  then,  on  June  7,  1952,  two  more  words  could  be  added.  The  proud  new 
slogan  of  The  Enquirer  became,  “Solid  Cincinnati  reads — and  owns — The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer.” 

This  meant  that  The  Enquirer,  with  111  years  of  service  to  its  community, 
became  that  wonderful  rarity — a  newspaper  owned  by  the  people  who  turn  it 
out  and  the  people  who  turn  its  pages. 

Quite  naturally,  it  was  Roger  H.  Ferger  who  was  chosen  President  of  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.  For  under  his  leadership  as  publisher,  since  1944, 
The  Enquirer’s  growth  in  linage,  circulation,  and  influence  had  been  one  of  the 
most  phenomenal  in  the  newspaper  publishing  business. 

With  the  same  forward-looking  policies  that  built  The  Enquired  into  one  of 
the  nation’s  great  newspapers — continuing  under  the  same  vigorous  leadership, 
many  bright  new  chapters  are  expected  to  be  added  to  The  Enquirer’s  success 
story.  (Several  have  already  been  written  since  last  June!) 

High  among  The  Enquirer’s  successful  policies  has  been  its  steady,  strong 
promotional  campaign  in  Editor  &  Publisher  directed  to  big  newspaper  spenders. 
That  this  promotion  has  had  the  desired  effect  is  borne  out  by  these  words  of 
Roger  Ferger:  “We’ve  found  that  one  of  the  most  effective  places  to  remind 
people  that  Solid  Cincinnati  reads  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  is  in  the  pages  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  It  has  proved  to  be  a  solid  influence  with  many  solid 
users  of  advertising  space.” 
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State  House  Service 
Began  By  Accident 


By  David  E.  Yoiing 

Boston — More  than  a  score  of 
Massachusetts  newspapers,  daily 
and  weekly,  get  complete  State 
House  news  coverage  every  day 
in  the  year  through  the  unique 
New  England  News  Service, 
started  23  years  ago  by  accident. 

It  was  back  in  1930  that  20- 
year-old  Arthur  Woodman  began 
a  news  service  because  he  was 
tired  and  because  he  saw  a  story 
that  everyone  else  missed.  He  was 
out  of  work  then,  as  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  others.  Hoping  that  a 
friend  in  the  State  House  might 
know  of  a  job,  Mr.  Woodman 
walked  up  to  the  gold-domed 
building  high  on  top  of  Beacon 
Hill.  There  was  plenty  of  time  and 
he  was  tired.  So  young  Woodman 
wandered  into  a  committee  hearing 
where  there  were  fairly  comfort¬ 
able  chairs.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  news  service. 

Sells  First  Story 

That  hearing  was  devoted  to  a 
local  problem  of  the  town  of  Lex¬ 
ington.  No  one  seemed  to  be  cov¬ 
ering  it  and  Woodman  sensed  a 
good  local  story.  He  covered  the 
hearing,  wrote  his  story  and  carted 
it  out  to  Lexington  to  the  office  of 
the  Minuteman.  It  didn’t  take  long 
for  the  paper  to  buy  the  story. 
It  was  good  and  it  was  local. 

Those  two  features  have  been 
Mr.  Woodman’s  mainstay  ever 
since.  Make  the  copy  good  and 
have  it  local,  he  declared,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  pleasing 
editors. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  editor 
who  bought  that  first  story  was 
pleased  enough  to  encourage  the 
20-year-old  to  stay  with  State 
House  reporting.  They  worked  out 
an  idea  that  would  provide  service 
for  weekly  papers  in  the  state.  An¬ 
other  weekly  liked  the  setup  and 
Woodman  was  in  business  with 
two  papers,  lots  of  ideas  and  de¬ 
termination  to  make  them  click. 

Actually,  it  is  quite  accidental 
that  more  than  16  dailies  now  buy 
the  service.  Except  for  a  Press 
Gallery  rule,  he’d  still  be  selling 
to  weeklies  only. 

It  seems  that  no  reporter  could 
get  accreditation  in  those  days  un¬ 
less  he  represented  a  daily  paper. 
Woodman  couldn’t  get  around  the 
rule,  so  he  sold  his  ideas  to  the 
Beverly  Times.  That  paper  has 
liked  the  service  well  enough  to 
continue  buying  it  ever  since. 

With  that  problem  out  of  the 
way,  Woodman  gradually  built  up 
his  format  and  style.  Everything 
was  geared  to  the  local  market. 
“The  125  families  in  Montague 
Centre  are  more  interested  in  local 
problems  than  they  are  in  general 
legislation,”  says  Woodman.  Thus 
he  operates  a  selective  system  of 
hearing-coverage  that  often  com¬ 


pletely  ignores  serious  state-wide 
problems  under  debate  by  com¬ 
mittees,  in  favor  of  issues  with  a 
local  flavor. 

Not  only  does  the  local  angle 
govern  committee  coverage;  it  rules 
coverage  of  the  legislative  bodies 
as  well.  When  a  Representative 
or  Senator  makes  a  speech.  Wood¬ 
man  uses  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
— ^whenever  that  legislator’s  resi¬ 
dence  happens  to  coincide  with  a 
newspaper  serviced  by  the  Wood¬ 
man  Service. 

Dailies  and  weeklies  get  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  amount  of  news 
under  the  assembly  line  plan  that 
Woodman  has  developed  over  the 
years.  As  much  as  six  columns  of 
news,  sixty-odd  one  point  stories 
and  one  or  more  ’phone  calls  leave 
his  office  every  day.  An  opinion 
column  goes  out  for  weekend  use 
to  all  papers. 

Roll  Call  Record 

Another  original  service  offered 
to  all  papers  is  a  daily  roll  call 
record  that  includes  the  vote  of 
every  legislator  on  all  issues  of 
the  day.  That  list  is  always  ready 
and  sent  out  on  the  day  of  the 
vote,  sometimes  within  a  half  hour 
of  the  vote  itself.  That  particular 
service  is  Mr.  Woodman’s  alone, 
for  no  other  service  or  paper  is 
geared  to  handle  the  detail  in¬ 
volved  in  accurately  recording 
every  aye  or  nay. 

The  telephone  plays  a  big  part 
in  the  daily  schedule.  Not  only 
does  he  use  his  judgment  on  tele¬ 
phoning  developments  to  the  daily 
papers,  he  also  is  constantly  re¬ 
ceiving  inquiries  from  member- 
papers.  The  queries  aren’t  always 
about  the  news,  either.  Sometimes 
a  paper  wants  background  infor¬ 
mation  for  editorial  use  and  oc¬ 
casionally  the  publisher  wants  to 


get  information  for  personal  use. 
Whatever  it  is,  however,  Mr. 
Woodman  digs  out  the  answers 
and  considers  the  job  just  part  of 
a  day’s  work. 

When  a  recent  survey  pointed 
out  that  legislative  coverage  in 
Massachusetts  is  poor,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
man  hit  the  ceiling.  For  it  is  his 
belief  that  the  New  England  News 
Service  offers  a  completely  fair, 
unbiased  coverage.  “I’m  no  cen¬ 
sor”,  he  asserted,  in  explaining 
that  every  morsel  of  news  goes 
along  to  the  editor  without  com¬ 
ment  or  blue  pencil.  “It’s  up  to 
the  local  editor  to  kill  anything  he 
doesn't  want.”  Woodman  explains. 
“I  just  send  it  to  them  with  as 
much  detail  as  I  can  get.” 

Despite  this  attitude,  or  perhaps 
because  of  it.  Woodman  fondly 
claims  that  no  paper  has  ever  left 
him  except  during  World  War  II 
when  some  were  forced  to  curtail 
space  due  to  newsprint  shortages. 
All  this  is  true,  he  declares,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  thtat  he  has  never 
had  a  contract  with  any  paper. 

“If  an  editor  doesn’t  like  what 
he’s  getting,  I  want  him  to  be  in 
a  position  to  quit,”  he  declared. 

No  Selling 

And,  strangely  enough.  Wood¬ 
man  never  solicits  business  either. 
All  the  selling  he  does  is  to  send 
non-members  a  day’s  news  once  in 
a  while  to  show  what  he  can  do. 
If  they  want  the  service,  fine.  “If 
they  don’t,”  says  Woodman,  “why 
should  I  try  to  high-pressure  them 
into  taking  it?” 

Paradoxically,  Mr.  Woodman’s 
objective  news  reporting  during  the 
week  is  more  than  countered  by 
a  highly  opinionated  column  every 
week.  Known  as  a  Republican  who 
will  always  be  farther  to  the  right 
than  Senator  Taft,  Mr.  Woodman 
lays  about  him  with  sledge¬ 
hammer  words  without  regard  to 
feeling  or  policies  of  member 
papers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
once  told  a  well-known  publisher: 
“You’re  becoming  the  most-hated 
man  in  Massachusetts”.  That  pub¬ 
lisher  was  a  longtime  client  and 


stayed  on  despite  the  clash  of 
opinion. 

One  of  Mk.  Woodman’s  pet 
gripes  is  the  teaching  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  colleges.  He  continually 
whacks  away  at  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to  hir¬ 
ing  a  man,  he  has  a  habit  of  taking 
a  recent  graduate  from  Boston 
University’s  school  of  journalism. 

His  most  recent  addition.  Bob 
Finn,  was  editor  of  the  B.  U.  News 
when  Woodman  described  a  stu¬ 
dent  demonstration  at  the  State 
House  as  a  “communist-type” 
demonstration.  There  were  bitter, 
angry  editorials  between  Finn  and 
Woodman  that  wound  up  with  a 
personal  appearance  by  Woodman 
at  B.  U.  Based  on  the  reporting 
job  done  by  Finn  in  covering 
Woodman’s  remarks  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  the  youngster  was  hired.  “I 
don’t  care  what  he  thinks,”  Wood¬ 
man  says,  “as  long  as  he  reports 
fairly  and  accurately.”  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  Woodman  likes  a  good 
editorial  scrap  and  admires  anyone 
who  stands  up  and  slugs  it  out 
with  him. 

The  youngsters  Mr.  Woodman 
hires  seem  to  go  places,  too. 
Charles  Currier  worked  there  in 
the  early  1930s.  Now,  he’s  State 
House  correspondent  and  political 
writer  for  the  Worcester  Telegram. 
Robert  Barrum,  a  Woodman  ein- 
ploye,  is  in  the  journalism  divi¬ 
sion  at  B.  U.  and  Jim  McLaughlin, 
after  going  with  the  Springfield 
papers,  is  now  press  secretary  to 
Lt.-Gov.  Sumner  G.  Whittier. 

Woodman’s  newest  free-lance 
writer  is  his  son,  Arthur.  Now  13, 
young  Arthur  spends  every  vaca¬ 
tion  and  each  Summer  in  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  office  learning  the  business. 

What  happens  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  News  Service  depends  entirely 
on  Arthur,  says  his  dad.  If  he  de¬ 
velops  into  a  good  newsman  and 
wants  to  stay  in  the  business, 
there’s  no  telling  where  it’ll  end 
up.  “After  all,”  says  Woodman, 
“there’s  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
papers  I  can  serve  as  long  as  I 
have  the  help  to  do  it.” 


SWEEPSTAKES— Publisher  Carl 
sweepstakes  trophy,  won  by  the 
The  awards  are  arrayed  against 


L.  Estes  and  Mrs.  Estes  proudly  assemble  the  awards,  including  the 
Longview  Daily  N  ews  and  Journal  in  the  Texas  newspaper  contests, 
a  picture  of  the  a  ddition  which  will  double  the  News-Journal  plant. 
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consistent  newspaper  advertising  buiids 
peak  distribution  for  FLAKO 


Maine — Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Daily 
Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa 
(MBE),  Boston  Globe  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Enterprise  t  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Times,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribuna  (M&E), 
Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Times  (S),  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Engle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  News 
Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette  (MBE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester 
Union  Leader  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  News  (M,EiS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily  Times  (Ej, 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  — Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury  News- 
Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Jour¬ 
nal  (MCE),  New  Britain  Herald 
(E),  New  Haven  Register  (E&S), 
New  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Waterbury 
Republican  &  American  (MAE), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 


In  1940  Flako  pie  crust  mix  had  52%  distribution*  in  New 
England  grocery  stores.  By  1950  Flako  was  up  to  95%, 
led  all  other  mixes,  and  was  31  percentage  points  over  its 
nearest  competitor. 

A  distribution  pattern  like  Flako’s  doesn’t  come  about 
overnight  nor  does  it  materialize  by  the  waving  of  a 
magic  wand.  It  takes,  among  other  things,  steady  news¬ 
paper  advertising — like  the  type  that  Flako  has  been 
doing  these  past  years.  Flako  knows  the  value  of  using 
New  England’s  strong,  local  newspapers.  P'lako  knows 
that  consistent  advertising  in  these  excellent  newspapers 
introduces  Flako  into  more  stores  and  entices  more  cus¬ 
tomers  into  these  retail  outlets. 


If  your  di-stribution  is  not  all  that  you’d  like  it  to  be,  or  if 
it’s  good  and  you  want  it  to  stay  that  way,  it  will  pay  you 
handsomely  to  get  into  New  England’s  strong,  lively  local 
newspapers.  They’re  the  fine.st  contacts  between  you  and 
the  consumer  and  the  retailer  that  von  could  ever  hire. 


*  Survey  of  “Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products’’ 
compiled  by  New  England  Newspapers  Advertising 
Bureau. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


S.  F.  to  Hold 
Photo  Show 
Agcdn  in  '54 


San  Francisco  —  Pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  first  Interna¬ 
tional  Photographic  Exposition,  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Photographers  Association  has  re¬ 
served  dates  for  a  repeat  event 
next  year. 

Official  exhibits  from  12  coun¬ 
tries,  promises  of  future  participa¬ 
tion  from  other  governments,  and 
individual  exhibits  from  27  na¬ 
tions  marked  the  exposition  which 
ended  here  July  5. 

Best  of  show  award  in  the 
American  press  section  went  to 
Jack  Hutton,  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch.  His  photo,  “Scholar,”  was 
entered  in  the  personalities  class. 
To  the  winner  went  a  trophy  and 
$500  cash  prize. 

1500  Photos  Shown 

Mitsuo  Someya  Tokyo  (Japan) 
Mainichi,  won  hest  of  show  laurels 
in  the  foreign  press  section.  His 
entry  was  in  the  feature  class. 

More  than  1,500  photos  were 
displayed  at  the  exposition. 


SHAME! 

SpiesSpared 
By  Douglas 


Dolph  G.  Frantz 
Of  Shreveport 
Toumal  Dies 


(Bbitmxv  - 


WASHINGTON  (ff>)  —  JuUus 
and  Ethel  Rosenberg  won  a  stay 
ot  execution  from  a  single  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  today  bat 
the  government  Immediately 
moved  for  a  reversal  by  the  full 
court. 

Atty.  Gen.  Ih-ownell,  in  an- 
nounceing  the  appeal  to  the 
entire  bench,  described  as  “un¬ 
precedented”  the  action  of 
Justice  Douglas  in  granting  the 
indefinite  stay  to  the  atom 
spy  team. 


GETTYSBURG  (Pa.)  Times  ran 
this  headline  on  the  bulletin  story 
that  the  A-spies  had  been  granted 
a  stay  of  execution. 


equipment  by  the  Army  Air  Force, 


Live  models,  attractive  exhibits,  {j,g  Navy’s  Aquaflex  camera 
and  displays  of  special  photogra-  ^^d  facsimile. 


phic  equipment  used  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  were  featured.  En¬ 
tries  included  professional  and 


Prize  Winners 

Foreign  press  section  winners 


amateur  divisions  as  well  as  news-  were: 


Shreveport,  La. — D  e  a  t  h  has 
ended  the  career  of  Dolph  Griffin 
Frantz,  67,  editor  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Journal  and  a  legendary  figure 
in  Louisiana  journalism. 

The  man  who  once  tussled  with 
the  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long  on 
the  streets  of  Shreveport  and  who, 
years  later,  served  the  Senator’s 
brother,  former  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long, 
ar.  head  of  a  citizens’  committee 
investigating  brutality  at  Angola — 
Louisiana’s  penitentiary — died  July 
7. 

Mr.  Frantz  headed  the  Angola 
committee  in  1951  after  the  Jour¬ 
nal  had  “broken”  the  sensational 
story  of  37  convicts  who  had 
slashed  their  heel  tendons  as  a 
protest  against  brutality  by  prison 
guards.  As  a  result  of  the  investig¬ 
ation  a  multi-million-dollar  reform 
program  is  under  way. 

In  his  illness,  Mr.  Frantz’  main 
thoughts  were  of  his  work  as  a 
newspaperman.  One  of  his  last 
directives— delivered  always  in  the 
form  of  requests — was  relayed  by 
Mrs.  Frantz  to  his  assistant  shortly 
after  noon  Monday.  Typically,  it 
was  a  request  that  an  editorial 
complimenting  the  work  of  a  local 
civic  leader  be  prepared.  He  had 
intended  doin?  it  himself. 

A  native  of  Mississippi,  he  first 


C.  W.  Clark,  67,  former  city 
and  sports  editor  of  the  Frederic¬ 
ton  (N.  B.)  Daily  Gleaner  and 
staffer  on  other  New  Brunswick 
papers,  July  1. 


Joseph  G.  Wheeler,  60,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.) 
Chronicle  -  News  and  a  Colorado 
newspaperman  for  over  40  years, 
July  1. 


A.  J.  Martin,  82,  editor  of  the 
Braymer  (Mo.)  Bee  since  1915, 
June  26. 


Roy  I.  Neal,  68,  former  news¬ 
man  and  advertising  manager  of 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News,  June  24. 


Arthur  Coleman  Monahan, 
76,  aviation  editor  for  Science 
Service,  July  2. 


David  J.  Barry,  79,  publisher 
of  the  old  Providence  (R.  1.)  Trib¬ 
une  from  1923  until  its  sale  in 
1929,  July  6. 


Tinner  nhntoirranhv  Spot  news,  Juan  M.  Miralles,  .  ,  -  , 

paper  pnotograpny.  ...-..♦..-.•or  A  native  of  Mississippi,  he  first 

Visiting  cameramen  were  able  ? J;?  ^  'he  Journal  in  1908  and 

to  snap  beach  and  ranch  scenes  or  Shuji  Ishii  Tokyo  (Japan)  Afa^^  ^  relatively  short  inter- 

obtain  realistic  combat  views  of  Somoya, 

Army  Anti-Aircraft  or  Marine  publicity  director  of  the  Louisiana 

Corps  units.  They  could  photo-  Wn  ^  ‘^■'y  auditor  for 

graph  friends  shaking  hands  with  Yu-Wu,  Taipeh  Shreveport,  he  returned  in  1919. 

a  life-size  pictorial  President  Eisen-  (Tmwan)  China  Press.  exception  of  a  five-year 

hower  or  receiving  a  medal  from  Winners  in  the  America  press  forties,  Mr. 

Cartoonist  T.irhtv’s  Senator  Snort,  section,  which  included  three  first-  c-.-,-  u-j  j  .j:,.... 


George  W.  Holloway,  55, 
former  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily 
Journal,  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Journal  and  Star-Digest,  July 
3. 


a  life-size  pictorial  President  Eisen-  i*^wan;  l-mi/k 
hower  or  receiving  a  medal  from  Winners  in  1 
Cartoonist  Lichty’s  Senator  Snort.  which  i 

Bob  Campbell,  San  Francisco  ^ 

Chronicle,  is  president  of  , w,-,.!’ 


Shreveport,  he  returned  in  1919. 

With  the  exception  of  a  five-year 
period  in  the  early  forties,  Mr. 
Frantz  had  served  as  editor  of  the 
Journal  continuously  for  34  years. 
Printer’s  ink  got  into  his  blood 


Chronicle,  is  president  of  a’  Ah  Printers  ink  got  into  his  blood 

SFONPA.  Ken  McLaughlin,  for-  BoHine  Rahimnr/>  Sun-  ffa*  childhood.  His  father 

mer  president,  NNPA,  headed  t^  t^re,  Rmsell  W.  mmrnf  Chicago  SoJ  °Mis“s''‘’and 
promotion  committee.  Full-hearted  civ,.,  M>ss.,  and  later  in  Jackson, 

support  of  the  photo  department  i  graduated 

chiefs  of  each  of  the  four  San  from  Millsaps  College  in  1904.  He 


Steffan  Andrews,  39,  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief  of  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
July  2.  Since  1946  author  of  the 
syndicated  column,  ‘The  Washing¬ 
ton  Angle,”  Mr.  Andrews  was  serv¬ 
ing  his  second  term  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Press  Club.  He 
had  worked  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Telegram  and 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette, 
and  was  on  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer. 


Francisco  dailies  and  of  the  Oak-  co-  c,o«  ~  ix/i  tiisr 

land  Tribune  v/as  credited  with  be-  ;  rhrnniH<»-  frwvHlloht  Hnu;.  Jackson.  In  1905  he  came 

ing  a  major  factor  in  success  of  .  j  Weber  ^nrinofipM  fO  1  News  Shreveport  and  became  a  report- 
the  event.  er  for  the  Shreveport  Times. 

Special  exhibit  booths  were  pre-  FYamWr-  tvrfnifn’litipr  \9A2  Mr.  Frantz  made  the 

sented  by  the  major  newspaper  .  rnliiir^ns  (Ci'i'  nisnatrb-  mayor  against  Sam  S. 

photo  services  and  by  each  of  the  -nil,  Fmil  Frlurpn  Franri«va  f-**^*'®'*-  He  lost  by  fewer  than 

five  dailies.  The  San  Francisco  raiTiini^  n  fnH  ’  S.if  *00  votes.  He  had  resigned  his 

.u-  Call-Bulletin,  and  picture  senes,  -Himr  F«ii«w:n»  r:.  a.. 


Hal  Jensen  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Clarion-Led¬ 


ger  at  Jackson.  In  1905  he  came 


Mrs.  Frank  W.  Buxton,  92, 
widow  of  the  former  owner  of  the 
Wheaton  (Iowa)  Gazette,  recently. 
She  had  helped  actively  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  paper. 


Call-Bulletin  exhibit  showed  the  n  •»  f  j> 

_ .•  4  Tony  Spina,  Detroit  Free  Press. 

transition  from  negative  to  page  j  f  ^  ^ 

one  photo  in  47  minutes.  The  s  js 

Chronicle  demonstrated  closed  cir-  ilinClU  (30GS  L^VOrSGCIS 

cuit  television  showing  its  booth  in  The  Hindu,  Indian  daily  pi 


post  as  editor.  Following  his  de¬ 
feat  he  moved  from  Shreveport  to 
Houston,  Texas,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 


Charles  Merritt  Rockwell, 
70,  former  editorial  writer  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Trib¬ 
une,  June  30. 


The  Hindu,  Indian  daily  pub-  Houston  Press.  Subsequently  he 


Two  Polaroid  cameras  lished  at  Madras,  will  bring  out  was  connected  with  the  Houston 


were  available  for  visitors. 


an  overseas  edition  in  August.  To  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Charles  Everett  Shafer,  85, 
founder  and  retired  publisher  of 
the  weekly  West  Virginia  Herald 
at  Clendenin,  June  28. 


The  San  Francisco  Examiner  be  published  every  week  in  Madras  In  1946  he  returned  to  Louisiana 
showed  a  detailed  exhibit  of  photo  and  sent  by  airmail  to  overseas  and  purchased  an  interest  in  the 

prize-winners  produced  by  its  staff,  readers,  it  will  contain  Indian  Planter’s  Press,  a  weekly.  He  re- 

The  San  Francisco  News  displayed  news  and  comment,  finance  and  turned  to  his  old  desk  at  the  Jour- 

contrasting  50  years  ago  and  today  commerce,  book  reviews  and  ar-  nal  in  1947. 

scenes.  The  Oakland  Tribune  tides.  At  the  start  the  weekly  will  He  was  a  national  council  repre- 


Atticus  Mullin,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  author  of  “The 
Passing  Throng  Column,”  July  1. 


He  was  a  national  council  repre¬ 


photo  display  showed  life’s  prog-  be  12  pages  on  light-weight  paper  sentative  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 


ress  in  a  sequence  of  pictures.  to  sell  in  this  country  for  around  America  and  he  held  scouting’s 


Armed  Forces  displays  included  $10  for  a  year’s  subscription  by  highest  award — the  Silver  Beaver. 


the  Army  Signal  Corps’  xerogra-  air  and  $5.60  for  a  subscription 


phy  presentation,  aerial  camera  by  sea. 


He  was  past  president  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  State  Press  Association. 


Arthur  I.  Goldberg,  41,  chief 
rewrite  man  for  the  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News,  July  1,  He 
joined  the  News  as  a  cub  reporter 
in  1928. 


i 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rumpus  in  Kentucky; 
New  AF  Regulation 

By  James  L  CoUings 


There  are  days  when  George  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  the 
Bailey  and  Bob  Stigers  would  prob-  Louisville  Times,  and  first  vice- 
ably  prefer  to  be  newspaper  car-  president  of  the  American  Society 
toonists.  of  Newspaper  Editors,  issued  this 

Cameraman  George,  of  the  statement: 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  “When  an  American  reads  of 
and  Cameraman  Bob,  of  the  Cin-  police  tyranny  directed  against  a 
cinnati  Post,  were  involved  with  the  citizen  doing  his  assigned  duty,  he 
law  last  week.  George  was  arrest-  thinks  not  of  Kentucky  but  of  en- 
ed  and  jailed  and  Bob  was  repri-  slaved  areas  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
manded  by  an  attorney  for  “annoy-  tain. 

ing”  his  client.  “  . . . 

worst  of  the  deal. 

The  Courier-Journal  photogra¬ 
pher  and  reporter  Gordon  Engle- 
hart  were  assigned  to  a  raiding  whatever, 
party  on  an  uppity  Newport,  Ky. 
gambling  joint. 

Inside,  “  ~  . 

out  to  Mr.  Bailey  the  police  chief 
of  Newport,  George  Gugel.  The  snapping  his  camera, 
chief  was  in  plain  clothes, 
apparently  was  unaware  the  raid  equipment  in  court  before  his  films  posed  view, 
was  coming  off.  He  was  talking  to  were  exposed  and  ruined, 
the  owner  of  the  place.  “To  put  it  mildly,  this  is  not  the 

George  did  what  any  photogra-  sort  of  police  conduct  prescribed 
pher  would  do — made  the  shot  of  by  our  laws  and  our  national  guar- 
the  two.  antees  of  individual  freedom.” 

Gugel  took  over  from  there. 

“I’m  still  boss  in  this  town,”  he 
said.  “I’ll  tell  you  when  you  can 
take  my  photograph!” 

He  ordered  another  plainclothes- 
man  to  confiscate  the  camera.  The 
officer  tore  out  the  exposed  film,  public 
and  George  was  taken  to  jail, 
where  the  rest  of  his  film  was 
ruined.  The  cameraman  was 
charged  with  trespassing,  only  to 
be  freed  soon.  The  reporter  was 
not  arrested. 

There  were  the  usual  higher-up 
repercussions. 

James  S.  Pope,  executive  editor 


George  “The  chief  of  police  of  Newport 

over  the  destruc- 

property  any 

or  any  procedure 

photographer  was  taking  pictures 

of  law-enforcement  action  in  a  CONTROVERSIAL — Robert  E.  Stigers,  Cincinnati  Post  cameraman, 

Mr.  Englehart  pointed  place  of  public  entertainment.  took  this  picture  of  Frank  Balletti,  itinerant  painter,  nonchantly  seated 

. 'He  was  violating  no  law  in  near  the  lifeless  body  of  Florence  Bargo,  his  common-law  wife,  after 

He  had  no  a  stabbing-strangling  fray.  Bob  shot  across  the  hall  through  two 

and  chance  to  defend  himself  and  his  doors,  to  make  this  picture,  then  rejoined  fellow  lensmen  for  a  police- 

Some  Post  readers  screamed  when  they  saw  iL  Colunmist 
Al  Segal  described  it  as  “a  rare  work  of  photographic  art  with  sermon 
attached.” 

governing  release  of  information  exposed  to  view,”  the  rules  read, 
on  accidents  around  Aug.  1.  If  exposed,  it  is  to  be  removed  or 

It’s  a  lengthy  program,  and  the  covered. 

If  there  is  nothing  to  be  exposed 
or  covered  up  or  removed  or  what¬ 
ever,  it’s  OK  for  pictures,  but  when 
there  is,  and  it  can’t  be  removed 
or  covered,  permission  for  pictures 
won’t  be  granted  by  the  military 
authority  present.  (Getting  con¬ 
fused?) 

In  such  cases,  the  cameraman 
will  be  told  that  taking  of  pictures 
without  proper  authority  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  law  (Act  25,  June,  1948, 
62  Stat.  737,  18  U.S.C.  795,  797). 

Haven’t  checked  that  one  yet, 
but  it  sounds  ominous.) 

G-Men,  Too 

If  the  cameraman  goes  ahead 
anyway,  then  all  these  things  can 
happen:  a)  he’ll  be  asked  to  turn 
his  stuff  over  to  an  officer,  author- 
ever,  the  authority  to  prohibit  pho-  ized  to  receive  it;  b)  the  photog- 
tographing  of  accidents  occuring  rapher  will  be  advised  that  if  he 
Air  Force  installations  by  civil-  doesn’t  hand  it  over  he’ll  be  com- 
ian  photographers  admitted  in  ac-  mitting  a  felony  under  the  pro- 
cordance  with  paragraph  56b,  vision  of  Title  18,  Section  793  (e). 
At  the  gal’s  trial,  her  lawyer,  205-lB,  1  December  1950,  United  States  Code,  punishable  by 

Daniel  W.  Davies,  asked  the  pre-  should  not  be  exercised  unless  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or 

siding  judge  to  protect  her  from  security  considerations  are  in-  ten  years’  imprisonment;  c)  the 

being^  “annoyed  by  this  photogra-  volved.”  FBI  will  be  called  in.  (Never  mind 

pher.”  The  lady  covered  her  face  (There  will  be  a  short  pause  doing  any  research  on  Title  18 — 
with  newspapers  to  shield  herself  while  paragraph  56b,  AFR  205-  mention  of  the  G-men  ought  to  be 
from  the  cameraman,  and  the  j  December  1950  is  looked  enough  to  scare  you.) 
counsel  used  a  ladder  to  try  to  ji^to.)  “In  answer  to  questions  concern- 

block  off  Bob.  But  Bob  got  his  On  the  other  hand,  the  rules  ing  the  cause  of  accidents,”  the 
shots  anyway.  state,  “Outside  Air  Force  installa-  rules  continue,  “the  customary  re- 

Davies  is  a  former  Cincinnati  tions,  military  authority  may  not  ply  will  be,  ‘a  board  of  qualified 
Times-Star  reporter.  He  is  Bob’s  prohibit  the  taking  of  photographs  officers  will  investigate  the  acci- 
own  lawyer  and  has  represented  cr  the  making  of  photographs  .  .  .  dent.’”  (Does  the  guy  have  to  be 
him  in  several  cases.  The  policy  of  the  Air  Force  is  so  formal;  can’t  he  just  say  he 

limited  to  the  withholding  of  con-  dunno?) 

New  AF  Regtilation  sent  for  such  action  .  .  .  The  big  question  to  all  photog- 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Consent  for  pictures  is  to  be  raphers  will  still  be;  “Fine,  but  can 
Force  will  put  into  effect  a  new  withheld  until  it’s  known  whether  I  make  some  pictures?”  after  read- 
set  of  rules  (AFR  No.  190-10)  classified  material  is  “present  and  ing  AFR  No.  190-10. 


Dismissing  charges  of  breach  of  wonder  is  that  anyone  is  expected 
ace  and  trespassing  against  Mr.  remember,  or,  remembering,  to 
alley.  Police  Judge  Alfred  G.  interpret  it.  Sergeants  don’t  worry 
aybury  noted  that  Mr.  Bailey  about  deadlines  and  cameramen,  in 
erely  was  carrying  out  his  as-  confusion  of  a  crash  scene, 

can’t  be  expected  to  consult  a  di¬ 
gest  of  the  rules. 

time  of  the  arrest  there  was  a  clear 
realization  of  the  seriousness  of  in¬ 
terfering  with  freedom  of  the 
press,”  the  jurist  remarked.  ‘This 
court  realizes  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  grave  situation  which  could  af¬ 
fect  the  Federal  Constitution.” 

The  dismissal  upheld  a  motion 
by  James  E.  Quill,  Kenton  County 
commonwealth  attorney  represent¬ 
ing  Mr.  Bailey  on  behalf  of  the 
Courier  -  Journal  and  Louisville 
Times. 

Bob  came  in  for  his  share  a  few 
days  later.  He  was  told  to  get 
some  pictures  of  a  Newport  club 
owner,  a  lady,  nabbed  in  a  second 
raid. 


Toledo — Hardy  C.  Aldridge, 
manager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  Toledo  Blade,  died  July  6  after 
a  month’s  illness.  He  was 

eral  years  with  diabetes.  A  gan-  ^ 

grenous  condition  developed  which  Si  1 

led  to  his  death.  pT  |yul*  ^1,  * 

ada,  Mr.  Aldridge,  the  son  of  a  v  j 

Methodist  missionary,  developed  \  W  ^ 

an  early  liking  for  the  newspaper  'X^ 

business.  At  the  age  of  10,  he  and 

an  older  boy  after  school  hours  t  J  \ 

published  a  weekly  newspaper  “%  1 

which  had  a  circulation  of  nearly  J 

300.  pi  ^I] 

Mr.  Aldridge  started  as  an  ad-  ■HFHHlMliB 
vertising  salesman  for  the  Blade 

in  1923.  In  1929  he  was  promoted  SHIP  NEWS— Elizabeth  Rich, 
to  the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  in  1935  went  to  the  old 
News-Bee  as  national  advertising 
manager. 

Paper  Gone 

In  July,  1938,  Mr.  Aldridge,  a 
Canadian  Army  veteran,  went  to 
France  to  visit  the  old  battlefields. 

When  he  returned  he  discovered 
that  the  News-Bee  had  ceased  pub¬ 
lication.  Mr.  Aldridge  then  re¬ 
joined  the  Blade  as  assistant  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager.  In  1941 
he  was  made  manager  of  general 
advertising. 

In  1939  he  wrote  and  published 
a  book  on  the  Blade  and  the  Tole¬ 
do  Market.  His  series  of  market 
maps,  the  first  of  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1943,  was  something  new 
in  this  field  and  was  .soon  copied 
by  many  newspapers.  In  1945,  Mr. 

Aldridge  prepared  a  census  tract 
and  shopping  area  map,  probably 
the  first  ever  published.  More  than 
7,500  agencies  and  advertisers 
throughout  the  country  asked  for 
copies. 


May  Classified  Ads 
Top  Million  Lines 

Minneapolis — More  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  classified  advertising 
appeared  in  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  during  May,  it  was 
reported  by  Warren  Perry,  CAM. 
A  total  of  1,053,000  lines  were 
recorded  for  the  month,  which 
highlighted  a  record-breaking 
Spring. 

Previously  a  record  Sunday  had 
been  chalked  up  on  April  26  when 
34  pages  containing  87,000  lines  of 
want  ads  appeared.  During  May 
one  classified  salesman,  George 
Pierce,  carried  100,192  lines,  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  world’s  record. 

For  the  first  five  months  of  1953, 
total  classified  linage  was  up  13.4 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  The  automotive  linage 
was  up  approximately  36  per  cent. 
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'New  Bottle'  Ads  tneetings  with  representatives 

„  ...  ,  ...  ,  .  of  radio  and  television  industry  at 

Da, hes  and  weeklies  are  ^.ng 

used  for  the  promotion  of  Krue-  advertising  problems  that  affect 
ger  beer  in  a  new  bottle  through-  ^  ,  ^^'fession. 

out  July.  Krueger  Brewing  Co.  is  ^  , 

introducing  a  16-ounce  bottle.  mnn  m-  •  n  i  . 

1000  Tie-ins  Sought 

T  T  •  i  Francisco — Koret  of  Cali- 

l\r  otOCJC  LilStS  fornia  will  provide  1,000  retailers 

on  Trrrto  with  complete  kits,  including  mats, 
ueiiveiea  on  l  ape  September  promotion  of 

The  Associated  Press  has  started  Downymere,  washable  wool  jer- 
delivering  financial  quotations  to  scy  attire.  The  stores,  one  to  a 
New  York  City  morning  newspa-  city,  will  be  listed  in  a  special  phge 
pers  on  a  multiple,  six-wire  Tele-  of  iVomen’s  Home  Companion  in 
typesetter  service,  the  first  of  its  conjunction  with  a  Koret  double 
kind  in  quotations  reporting.  page  featuring  Downymere  skirts. 

The  record  of  the  day’s  financial  blouses  and  a  dress,  it  is  an- 
transactions  is  filed  in  takes  on  nounced. 


Adless  Section 
On  75th  Birthday 

Riverside,  Calif. — Begun  in  a 
wooden  shack  for  an  eight-year- 
old  frontier  village  whose  people 
“are  not  likely  to  long  remain  con¬ 
tent  without  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  paper,”  the  Riverside 
Press  and  Enterprise  recently  ob¬ 
served  their  75th  anniversary. 

In  commemoration,  the  morning 
and  afternoon  dailies,  under  merg¬ 
ed  ownership  since  1931,  published 
a  20-page  tabloid  historical  section 
from  which  all  advertising  was 
banned.  Illustrations  were  limited 
to  black  and  white  drawings. 

Management  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Howard  J.  Hays,  president;  Arthur 
A.  Culver,  general  manager,  and 
Howard  H.  Hays,  Jr.,  editor. 


Two  Papers  to  M&H 

The  Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
and  the  Barnwell  (S.  C.)  People- 
Sentinel,  a  weekly,  have  appointed 
Moran  &  Hedekin,  New  York,  as 
national  representatives. 


Martin  v.  Collis 
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gions  1,  2,  5  and  6  were  declared 
elected  without  opposition.  They 
are:  John  H.  Thompson,  Boston; 
Philip  Price,  Washington;  Victor 
Leo,  New  York,  and  C.  Joseph 
Beauclerc,  Toronto. 

Executive  Vicepresident  Ralph 
B.  Novak  and  Secretary-Treasurer 
William  J.  Parson  were  reelected 
by  acclamation,  attesting  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  pair  of  sal¬ 
aried  officers  is  the  most  popular 
headquarters  leadership  in  the 
ANG’s  history. 

A  point  which  will  figure  in  the 
presidential  electioneering  is  the 
fact  that  Messrs.  Novak  and  Par¬ 
son  both  came  up  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  side  of  newspapering.  Mr, 
Martin  has  always  been  an  edi¬ 
torial  man  while  his  opponent, 
Mr.  Collis,  began  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  side  and  moved  over  to  re¬ 
porting.  The  business  units  now 
comprise  a  formidable  chunk  of 
Guild  membership. 

The  convention  named  10  can¬ 
didates  for  vicepresident-at-large, 
six  to  be  elected  in  the  referendum. 
They  are:  John  R.  Wright,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Roberta  Bailey,  Philadelphia- 
Camden;  Edward  Marciniak,  Chi¬ 
cago;  William  M.  Ware,  Cleveland, 
incumbent;  Paul  Preye,  Sacramen¬ 
to;  Edward  Easton,  New  York,  in¬ 
cumbent;  Douglas  Bailey,  Eliza¬ 
beth;  Harold  Chucker,  Twin  Cities; 
Felix  Wold,  Detroit,  incumbent, 
and  Clarence  Olson,  Sioux  City. 

Joseph  Collis,  Chandler  Porman 
of  Chicago  and  Milton  Lapine  are 
retiring  from  the  at-large  posts. 
The  convention  voted  to  sound  out 
locals’  sentiment  on  restricting 
lEB  membership  to  two  terms. 

The  elections  committee  will  in¬ 
clude  Thomas  J.  Pahey,  New 
York:  William  Pyne,  Baltimore; 
Donald  Schram,  Detroit;  George 
Harris,  Boston,  and  Mr.  Parson. 

Albany  in  1955 

Los  Angeles  will  be  host  to  the 
1954  convention  and  Albany,  N. 
Y.  to  the  1955  gathering. 

When  the  question  of  a  man¬ 
datory  dues  schedule,  which  would 
have  forced  some  30  locals  to 
raise  their  fees,  erupted  on  the 
floor  Priday  afternoon,  Mr.  Collis 
displayed  his  political  astuteness 
by  passing  on  the  roll  call  “in  as 
much  as  the  issue  has  been  re¬ 
solved.”  At  that  point  a  quick 
tabulation  showed  that  the  propo¬ 
sition  sponsored  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Executive  Board  had  been 
approved,  thanks  to  New  York’s  77 
votes. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  called  for  all  lo¬ 
cals  to  exact  monthly  dues,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  weekly  salaries, 
ranging  from  $1.50  for  those  paid 
less  than  $30  to  $5  for  those  in 
the  over-$95  bracket.  This  was 
designed  to  bring  members  in  32 
of  the  old-line  locals  up  to  par 
with  those  in  units  which  have 


been  organized  since  1951  and  are 
already  under  the  mandated  dues 
schedule. 

A  sharply-worded  minority  re¬ 
port  assailed  this  “attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  autonomy  of  a  local”  and 
a  long  line  of  speakers  formed  at 
floor  microphones  to  argue  that 
dues-making  is  a  matter  for  the 
local  members  to  decide.  Some 
locals  don’t  want  swollen  treas¬ 
uries;  high  dues  discourage  organ¬ 
ization;  .some  locals  must  compete 
against  independent  employe 
groups  where  dues  are  as  low  as 
50  cents  a  month  ...  so  went  the 
debate. 

Proponents  of  the  mandatory 
schedule  insisted  that  high-salaried 
members  should  pay  more  “as  a 
just  form  of  taxation”  of  gains 
won  for  them  by  the  union. 

Referendum  on  Dues 

The  minority  moved  to  strike 
out  the  lEB  recommendation  and 
President  Martin  called  for  a  voice 
vote,  which  left  him  in  doubt.  So 
he  had  tellers  count  hands  and  the 
minority  won  by  82  to  69.  Then 
a  roll  call  was  asked  and  this  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  defeat  for  the  minority 
by  192  to  138. 

An  Akron  delegate  proposed  a 
referendum  but  this  idea  appeared 
to  be  lost  in  a  voice  vote.  The 
chair  asked  for  a  showing  of 
hands.  Meanwhile  the  New  York 
delegation  had  gone  into  a  huddle. 
On  the  count  of  hands  the  vote 
was  131  to  14  in  favor  of  letting 
the  membership  decide  the  dues 
issue. 

While  it  was  made  clear  that 
ANG  itself  would  not  collect  any 
more  in  per  capita  dues,  there  was 
an  undercurrent  of  feeling  that 
approval  of  the  mandatory  dues 
principle  might  provide  the  key 
for  a  revival  of  the  paid-presidency 
proposal. 

Grioing  over  ANG  interference 
with  local  prerogatives  was  most 
pronounced  in  the  matter  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  demands  and 
procedures,  but  this  was  kept  off 
the  convention  floor  to  a  large 
degree.  The  report  of  the  75-man 
committee  which  ironed  out  com¬ 
plaints  and  suggested  an  interim 
study  of  mandatory  contract  pro¬ 
visions  received  a  unanimous  vote. 
Even  Wilbur  E.  Bade  of  Twin 
Cities  who  had  protested  most  vo¬ 
ciferously  the  headquarters  policy 
offered  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
committee  which  was  headed  by 
Rollin  Everett  of  St.  Louis. 

$5,000,000  Wage  Gain 

This  report  counted  up  payroll 
increases  of  $5,000,000  for  Guild 
members  in  the  last  year  and  made 
the  point  that  the  new  minimum 
wage  goal  of  $150  is  “only  $9 
more  than  the  Scranton  (1946) 
wage  goal  of  $100  in  terms  of 
1953  dollars.” 

“Therefore.”  said  the  report, 
“the  committee  not  only  urges 
adoption  of  the  proposed  $150 
minimum,  but  also  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  efforts  to  obtain  it  in  nego¬ 
tiations  as  the  merited,  reasonable 
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How  Guild  Divided 
On  Dues  Question 

This  is  how  the  delegations 
voted  in  the  roll  call  to  supiwrt 
the  minority  amendment  against 
a  mandatory  dues  schedule: 


Yes  No 

.\kron .  i 

Baltimore .  3 

Boston .  10  2 

Brockton .  2 

Buffalo .  3 

Canadian  wire  service  .  2 

Chicago .  3>  2  3|^ 

Cleveland .  3  5 

Columbia .  3 

Columbus .  5 

Dallas .  1 

Denver .  5 

Detroit .  10 

Elizabeth .  3 

Eric .  3 

Gary .  1 

Grwnsboro .  2 

Hammond .  2 

Hazclton .  1 

Indianapolis .  5 

Knoxville .  2 

Lansing .  2 

Lima .  2 

Ix)s  .Angeles .  15 

L>Tm .  1 

Alanchc.ster .  2 

Memphis .  4 

New  Orleans .  3 

New  York .  77 

Ottawa .  2 

Philadelphia .  2)^  8^5 

Pitt.sburgh .  8 

Portland.  Me .  1  3 

Portland.  Ore .  4 

Pticblo .  2 

Rij’hmond .  2 

Rochester .  3 

Sacramento .  3 

St.  I.ouis .  12 

Salem .  1 

San  .Antonio .  2 

San  Diego .  2  2 

San  Francisco .  17 

San  .lose .  3 

Scranton .  2 

Seattle .  2)^  4% 

Sioux  City .  2 

Stockton .  1  2 

Terre  Haute .  2 

Tole<lo .  V4  334 

Toronto .  9 

Tri-City .  4 

Twin  Cities .  8 

Ctica .  2 

Washington .  5  5 

Woonsocket .  2 

Y’oungstown .  2 

Wire  Service .  4  1 


1:J7*  190* 

*  Fractions  not  counted. 


right  of  our  jjiembership.” 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  approved,  set  a  gross 
budget  of  $410,481  for  ANG  and 
authorized  salary  increases  for  of¬ 
ficers  and  staff  workers.  Also  pro¬ 
vided  is  a  larger  fund  for  the 
Guild  Reporter,  which  found  it 
wa.s  running  into  a  deficit  because 
of  increased  circulation. 

A  spate  of  resolutions  ended  in 
one  numbered  30  which  expressed 
indignation  at  an  editorial  in  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  of 
July  I,  taking  Mr.  Martin  to  task 
for  his  assertion  that  the  United 


States  is  “weakened  by  witch¬ 
hunts,  frightened  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  fomenters  of  phobias  that 
are  foul  and  obscene  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  blinded  by  the  maneuvers 
of  a  callous  corps  of  name-calling 
nitwits  who  would  rather  smear 
labor  and  liberals  at  home  than 
to  smash  Communism  and  Fascisn* 
abroad.” 

Integrity  Defended 

The  Plain  Dealer  asked:  “Are 
newspapermen  who  share  his 
(Martin’s)/  hallucinations  capable 
of  reporting  objectively  and  accu¬ 
rately  news  events  in  Washington 
involving  people  against  whom 
they  have  such  strong  prejudices?” 

The  Guildsmen  took  this  as  a 
challenge  of  the  integrity  of  all 
newspapermen  and  women.  They 
cheered  a  resolution  which  restated 
the  ANG’s  constitutional  pledge  of 
constant  honesty  in  the  news  and 
invited  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  to  debate  with  the  Guild 
at  its  1954  convention  “which  of 
the  two  segments  of  our  industry 
have  given  performance  equal  to 
their  promise  and  credo.” 

Cleveland  delegates  suggested  a 
real  show  of  strength  when  de¬ 
mands  are  presented  to  the  Plain 
Dealer  management  later  this  year. 

The  Scripps  -  Howard  Chain 
Council,  in  a  report  made  by 
Chairman  Easton,  declared  the 
hostility  of  management  has  in  no 
way  lessened  toward  improving 
conditions.  Substandard  wage  of¬ 
fers  and  stubborn  evasiveness  on 
pensions  were  criticized  with  a 
recommendation  that  chainwide 
bargaining  be  studied.  Manage¬ 
ment’s  disapproval  of  outside  work 
by  staffers  was  branded  as  an  in¬ 
trusion  on  privacy. 

Milder  in  tone  was  the  report 
of  the  Hearst  Chain  Council 
noting  such  gains  in  the  National 
Memorandum  as  56  weeks’  sever¬ 
ance  pay,  the  same  amount  of  al¬ 
ternate  benefits  payable  on  volun¬ 
tary  retirement,  and  a  streamlined 
grievance  procedure.  The  Council 
disagreed  with  management’s  stand 
that  the  National  Memorandum 
foreclosed  locals  from  pension  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Resolutions  on  Many  Topics 

The  convention  continued  an 
old  practice  of  adopting  resolu¬ 
tions  in  which  the  Ciuild  took  a 
stand  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub 
jects.  They  included: 

Endorsement  of  the  librarians’ 
“freedom  to  read”  statement. 

Favoring  just  and  equitable 
rules  of  procedure  in  legislative 
inquiries,  and  calling  on  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leaders  to  re-dedicate  them¬ 
selves  to  freedom  that  means  the 
right  to  hold,  to  voice  and  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  opinion  in  conformance 
with  the  laws  of  the  country. 

A  demand  for  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  to  fulfill  its  pledge 
to  remove  the  barbed  wire  snarls 
of  the  .Taft-Hartley  Law  that  trip 
and  rip  to  shreds  the  inherent 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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B.  T.  Richardson 
New  Editor  of 
Toronto  Daily 

Toronto — Burton  Taylor  Rich¬ 
ardson,  one  of  Canada’s  most 
widely  experienced  newspapermen, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Telegram.  He  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  newspaper’s  editorial 
page,  succeeding  Reginald  Mc- 
Evoy,  who  retired  from  the  editor’s 
chair  after  50  years’  continuous 
service  on  the  staff  of  the  Tele¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Richardson,  Manitoha-born 
and  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and 
trained  initially  as  a  school 
teacher,  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  in  Western  Canada  in  1929. 
But  he  interrupted  that  career 
twice  to  take  advanced  university 


Guild  Convention 
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rights  of  labor. 

Commending  the  International 
Federation  of  Journalists  for  com¬ 
piling  a  survey  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  among  newspaper  workers 
of  several  countries  and  providing 
a  document  which  may  serve  use¬ 
ful  in  persuading  U.  S.  publishers 
to  grant  standards  already  enjoyed 
elsewhere. 

An  offer  to  assist  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  in  organizing  a  guild 
unit  for  bargaining  purposes. 

Urging  Congress  to  authorize  a 
Heywood  Broun  memorial  postage 
stamp. 

A  condemnation  of  organized 
medicine’s  attack  on  prepayment 
health  insurance  plans. 

Cooperation  with  Labor  Israel. 

Encourage  newspapers  to  give 
equal  employment  opportunities  to 
persons  of  any  sex,  race,  creed 
or  color,  measuring  applicants 
solely  on  their  competence,  and 
urge  discontinuance  of  racial  or 
religious  designations  in  news  ac¬ 
counts  except  when  they  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  point  of  the  story. 

Expansion  of  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  with  craft  unions  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Protest  legislation  which  dis¬ 
qualifies  recipients  of  severance 
pay  from  unemployment  insurance 
benefits. 

Call  on  journalism  schools  to 
establish  a  degree  in  advertising. 

Look  into  wage  standards  and 
working  conditions  on  labor  news¬ 
papers. 

On  the  subject  of  human  rights 
the  Guild  complimented  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Item  on  being  the 
first  Southern  daily  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  to  sign  a  contract  contain¬ 
ing  fair  employment  practices.  It 
was  also  noted  that  since  the  last 
convention  six  Negroes  have  been 
employed  in  newspaper  editorial 
departments  in  four  cities  and 
many  other  newspapers  are  lower¬ 
ing  the  barriers  of  race  and  color 
in  other  departments. 


McEvoy  Richardson 

courses  in  the  United  States  and 
England,  and  broke  it  again,  two 
years  ago,  to  serve  as  secretary  of 
a  Royal  Commission. 

In  his  20-odd  years  with  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  however,  from  a 
start  as  junior  reporter  on  the 
Regina  Leader-Post,  he  became 
successively  editor  of  the  Saska¬ 
toon  Star-Phoenix,  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  Citizen,  and  associate 
editor  of  the  Ottawa  Citizen. 

He  has  been  legislative  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Regina  and  Sas¬ 
katoon  newspapers  and  the  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press,  and  parliamentary 
correspondent  for  the  Sifton  news¬ 
papers,  stationed  at  various  times 
in  Ottawa,  Washington  and  Lon¬ 
don.  He  joined  the  editorial  page 
staff  of  the  Telegram  earlier  this 
year. 

Born  in  England,  Mr.  McEvoy 
was  brought  to  Canada  at  the  age 
of  nine,  and  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  here  in  Toronto.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  now  defunct 
Toronto  World  for  two  years,  and 
in  1903  started  at  the  Telegram 
as  a  reporter 

■ 

Rome  News-Tribune 
Wins  Georgia  Honors 

Savannah,  Ga.  —  The  Rome 
News  Tribune  took  top  honors  at 
the  1953  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention  here  by  winning 
first  place  for  both  general  excel¬ 
lence  and  community  service.  Ed 
Bemd  is  editor. 

The  LaG range  Daily  News  won 
first  place  for  the  best  editorial, 
while  the  Daily  Tifton  Gazette  was 
recognized  for  an  editorial  seeking 
greater  understanding  among  Pro¬ 
testants,  Catholics  and  Jews. 

In  the  weekly  division,  most  of 
the  awards  went  to  the  Dalton 
Citizen  and  Dalton  News,  twin 
weeklies.  These  papers,  published 
by  L.  A.  Lee  and  edited  by  Mark 
Pace,  won  top  honors  for  general 
excellence,  typograpj^y,  best  local 
news,  best  editorial  page,  and  most 
effective  use  of  local  pictures.  They 
also  won  third  place  prize  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Awards  for  the  most  fearless  edi¬ 
torial  and  best  religious  editorial 
went  to  the  Bulloch  Herald  of 
Statesboro  and  Springfield  Herald, 
respectively.  The  Bartow  Herald 
of  Cartersville  received  the  award 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  the  weekly 
field. 

Metropolitan  Herald  of  Atlanta 
won  the  display  advertising  trophy. 


McIntosh  lists 
Committee 
Heads  in  NEA 

Chicago  —  Alan  C.  McIntosh, 
publisher  of  the  Luverne  (Minn.) 
Star-Herald,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  has 
announced  the  names  of  the  chair¬ 
men  and  members  of  24  commit¬ 
tees  that  will  serve  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  5,200  members  during  the 
coming  year. 

The  list  of  chairmen  follows: 
ABC,  John  J.  Shinners,  publish¬ 
er,  Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Press; 
Agricultural,  James  McCutcheon, 
publisher.  Mount  Vernon  (la.) 
Hawkey  e-Record; 

Circulation  Promotion,  Charles 
Claybaugh,  publisher,  Brigham 
City  (Utah)  Box  Elder  News  & 
Journal: 

Commercial  Printing,  Don 
Brown,  publisher  Waseca  (Minn.) 
Journal; 

Community  Service,  E.  A.  Resch, 
publisher.  Silver  City  (N.  C.) 
Chatham  News; 

Convention  Program,  C.  Arthur 
McDaniel,  publisher,  Federalsburg 
(Md.)  Times,  and  Norman  Har¬ 
rington,  publisher  Easton  (Md.) 
Star-Democrat; 

Display  and  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing,  J.  H.  Curtis,  publisher,  St. 
James  (Minn.)  Plaindealer,  (class¬ 
ified)  Walter  B.  Potter,  publisher 
Culpeper  (Va.)  Star-Exponent 
(display); 

Freedom  of  Information,  Guy 
Easterly,  publisher  La  Follette 
(Tenn.)  Press  and  John  B.  Long, 
California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association; 

Legal  Publications,  A.  H.  Hen- 
ningsen,  publisher,  Omaha  (Nebr.) 
Daily  Record;  Legislative,  Ed  M. 
Anderson,  publisher,  Brevard 
(N.  C.)  Transylvania  Times  and 
John  Biddle,  publisher.  Hunting- 
ton  (Pa.)  News;  Mechanical  Pro¬ 
duction,  Herman  Basehore,  pub¬ 
lisher  Myersdale  (Pa.)  Republi¬ 
can;  Mechanical  Research,  lack 
MacGriff,  publisher  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Suburban  Newspapers; 

Better  Newspaper  Contest,  Clin¬ 
ton  W,  Loomis,  publisher,  La- 
Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen  and  Vernon 
E.  Meidell,  publisher,  Chicago 
Heights  (Ill.)  Star; 

NEA  Publications,  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Neil,  Tennessee  Press  Association; 

Newsprint,  Charles  E.  Moreau, 
publisher,  Bloomfield  (N.  J.)  In¬ 
dependent-Press; 

Photographic,  Fred  Inversetti, 
publisher  Ripon  (Wis.)  Common¬ 
wealth; 

Program  and  Objectives,  A1  J. 
Ball,  publisher  Woodhaven  (N.  Y.) 
Leader  Observer  and  Lowell  les¬ 
sen,  publisher,  Beverly  Hills 
(Cal.)  Citizen; 

Public  Relations,  Joe  T.  Cook, 
publisher.  Mission  (Tex.)  Times; 

Schools  of  Journalism,  A.  Edwin 
L  a  r  s  s  o  n  ,  publisher,  Wellesley 
(Mass.)  Townsman  and  Clinton 
W.  L^mis,  publisher  of  the 
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LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citizen; 

Semi-Weekly  Newspaper,  Scott 
Schoen,  publisher  Redwood  Falls 
(Minn.)  Gazette; 

State  Presidents,  George  Ross- 
man,  publisher.  Grand  Rapids 
(Minn.)  Herald-Review; 

Suburban  Newspapers,  Gordon 
Lewis,  publisher.  South  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wis.)  Voice  and  James  P. 
Parks,  publisher  Highland  Park 
(Mich.)  Highland  Parker; 

Women,  Mrs.  Roland  Huson, 
publisher,  Jonesville  (La.)  Boost- 
er. 

The  Membership  Committee  in¬ 
cludes  all  state  chairmen. 

■ 

29  Dailies  Present 
Illinois  Market  Data 

Springfield,  Ill.  —  Twenty-nine 
Illinois  newspapers  cooperated  in 
helping  to  develop  information  for 
the  Eighth  Annual  Illinois  Con¬ 
sumer  Survey,  the  results  of  which 
were  made  public  this  week  by  the 
Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets, 
Inc. 

The  analysis  covers  city  zone 
markets  of  the  29  participating 
newspapers.  These  range  in  popu¬ 
lation  from  about  8,000  to  more 
than  127,000.  Samplings  were 
made  by  trained  field  personnel  via 
personal  interviews  with  from  2.25 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  housewives 
in  each  market.  There  are  approx¬ 
imately  318,000  families  in  the 
area  covered. 

The  surveys,  including  Illinois 
communities  exclusive  of  Chicago 
and  C^ok  county,  cover  41  prod¬ 
uct  classifications.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  for  each  of  the  29 
markets  individually  as  well  as  for 
the  entire  area. 

The  classifications  include  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  baking  products, 
beverages,  soaps  and  cleansers, 
meat  products,  miscellaneous  gro¬ 
cery  products,  toiletries  and  some 
unrelated  items  such  as  foil  wrap, 
gasoline  and  wrist  watches. 

■ 

McGee  to  Continue 
Fight  Aginst  Crime 

Miami,  Fla. — Wilson  C.  (Red) 
McGee,  veteran  Florida  newspa¬ 
perman,  has  quit  reporting  crime 
to  fight  it  first  hand  as  assistant  city 
attorney  of  Miami  Beach. 

It  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to 
Mr.  McGee’s  stories  that  a  South 
Florida  gambling  empire  was  de¬ 
stroyed  three  years  ago. 

A  graduate  with  honors  from  the 
University  of  Miami  law  school 
this  spring,  he  had  been  doubling 
in  torts  and  newspapering  for  three 
years  to  earn  his  degree. 

“A  reformed  sports  writer,”  as 
he  calls  himself,  he  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Miami  Herald 
since  September,  1946.  For  a  year 
prior  to  that  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  Miami  Daily  News. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career 
in  1930  with  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  later  was  with  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner.  From  1934  to  1945 
he  served  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Morning  Sentinel. 
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Union  Leader’s  Design 
For  Good  Negotiations 


By  A.  J.  De  Andrade 

Vicspreaident  International 

In  our  particular  industry  we 
have  been  most  fortunate  that  we 
have  had  fine  industrial  relations 
and  understandings  over  a  great 
period  of  years.  This  has  been 
attributed  solely  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  approached  negotiations 
in  a  most  intelligent  manner,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  rights  of  each  other 
and  having  the  deepest  respect 
for  each  other’s  problems  and,  we 
have  found  over  the  years  through 
practical  experience  that  our  type 
of  negotiations  and  the  approach 
to  same  from  both  parties  has  paid 
dividends  to  both  of  us. 

Certain  basic  conditions  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  success 
of  negotiations.  These  conditions, 
because  of  their  fundamental  char¬ 
acter,  can  not  be  readily  brought 
into  existence  overnight.  Never¬ 
theless,  awareness  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  will  stimulate  employers, 
trade  unions,  and  the  rest  of  the 
community  to  help  bring  these 
basic  conditions  more  completely 
into  existence.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  the  environment 
in  which  negotiations  occur  may 
be  made  substantially  more  favor¬ 
able.  The  following  three  condi¬ 
tions  impress  me  as  particularly 
important: — 

Basic  Conditions 

1.  Better  understanding  among 
both  employers  and  unions  con¬ 
cerning  what  negotiations  should 
be.  Unless  employers  and  union, 
however,  understand  that  negotia¬ 
tions  should  be  a  mutual  explora¬ 
tion  of  problems  and  an  appeal 
to  reason,  they  will  be  entering 
the  conference  with  their  minds 
closed  to  facts  and  arguments,  and 
the  constituents  of  the  negotiators 
on  both  sides  will  be  demanding 
that  their  representatives  bluff, 
threaten  and  remain  stubborn  and 
inflexible  rather  than  patient  and 
open  to  reason. 

2.  Greater  awareness  of  com¬ 
mon  interests  on  the  part  of  both 
employers  and  unions.  Important 
as  are  the  differences  between 
unions  and  employers,  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  less  important  than  the 
interests  which  they  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  Both  wages  and  dividends 
have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts 
of  sales.  Furthermore,  In  most  en¬ 
terprises  the  margin  between  profit 
and  loss  is  small — in  industry  as 
a  whole  they  are  about  five  cents 
per  dollar  of  sales.  Both  unions 
and  employers  report  that  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  contracts  is  hampered 
because  the  day-to-day  relations 
between  employers  and  unions  are 
too  much  concerned  with  differ¬ 
ences  and  because  the  two  sides 
have  little  occasion  to  meet  when 
they  are  concerned  with  problems 
of  mutual  interest,  such  as  in- 
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(Part  of  a  talk  delivered  at  the 
1953  convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association.) 


creasing  ability  of  the  enterprise 
to  hold  its  own  in  competition  and 
productivity. 

3.  Criteria  concerning  what 
wages  are  fair  and  what  changes 
in  conditions  constitute  a  good 
reason  for  making  changes  in 
wages.  Complete  agreement  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  unions  on 
wage  priiKiples  is  not  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  there  cannot  be  an 
appeal  to  reason  and  to  equity 
unless  there  are  more  or  less  well 
accepted  ideas  concerning  what 
tests  should  be  applied  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  wages  are  fair.  The 
possibility  of  a  considerable  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  principles  of  fair 
wages  seems  possible  because  both 
sides  at  different  times  make  use 
of  the  same  arguments  such  as 

(1)  changes  in  the  cost  of  living, 

(2)  changes  in  productivity,  (3) 
ability  to  pay,  (4)  wages  paid  in 
comparable  cities  or  plants.  The 
process  of  negotiations  will  be 
facilitated  as  these  tests  are  dis¬ 
cussed  and  as  opinion  crystallizes 
on  their  merits  and  on  their  ap¬ 
plicability  under  different  condi¬ 
tions. 

Suggestions  for  Negotiations 

Here  are  specific  suggestions  for 
making  negotiations  more  sucess- 
ful. 

1.  Select  negotiators  who  are 
temperamentally  qualified  to  do 
the  job — men  who  keep  their  tem¬ 
pers  in  the  give  and  take  of  the 
bargaining  table,  who  have  in¬ 
sight  to  human  nature,  who  are 
able  to  understand  the  problems 
of  the  other  side  and  willing  to 
hear  its  arguments  with  patience, 
who  are  men  of  good  will  with  a 
strong  determination  to  discover 
a  basis  for  agreement.  Personal 
qualities  are  fully  as  important 
in  negotiating  as  in  selling;  a  ne¬ 
gotiator  should  be  selected  with 
just  as  much  reference  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  qualifications  required  for  the 
job  as  are  salesmen. 

2.  Give  negotiators  adequate 
authority.  Sometimes  the  two 
sides  bind  their  representatives 
too  closely  by  instructions  not  to 
concede  to  this  or  that.  Sometimes 
they  give  their  representatives  au¬ 
thority  to  say  “NO”,  but  not  au¬ 
thority  to  say  “YES”.  Both  unions 
and  employers  are  guilty  of  unduly 
restricting  the  authority  of  their 
negotiators.  It  is  often  necessary 
for  the  union  to  provide  that  the 
terms  agreed  to  by  its  representa¬ 
tives  will  be  submitted  for  ratifica¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  and  file,  but  the 
representatives  should  not  be  un¬ 
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duly  restricted  in  the  terms  which 
they  are  authorized  to  accept  for 
submission  to  its  members. 

The  parties  should  exchange 
definite  information  concerning 
the  authority  of  negotiators,  espe¬ 
cially  when  any  agreement  reached 
by  them  must  be  referred  to  others 
for  confirmation  or  ratification. 

Small  Negotiating  Body 

3.  Keep  the  negotiating  body 
small — not  more  than  five  on  each 
side  and  preferably  not  more  than 
three.  One  person  should  be  des¬ 
ignated  to  do  the  talking  for  each 
side.  A  small  negotiating  commit¬ 
tee  does  not  preclude  each  side 
from  bringing  in  a  limited  number 
of  observers.  Questions  may  arise 
during  the  course  of  negotiations 
which  only  the  observer  can  an¬ 
swer.  If  observers  are  present,  ne¬ 
gotiations  may  be  adjourned  for  a 
short  time  in  order  to  give  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  negotiating  committee 
an  opportunity  to  consult  with  ob¬ 
servers.  Observers  also  serve  the 
useful  purpose  of  taking  the  mys¬ 
tery  out  of  negotiations  and  of 
spreading  information  about  the 
matters  discussed  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  observers, 
however,  should  be  kept  small  be¬ 
cause  a  large  audience  encourages 
the  making  of  speeches. 

4.  Avoid  taking  public  positions 
in  advance  of  negotiations.  It  is 
a  mistake  for  the  employer  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  will  “NEVER” 
concede  this,  or  for  the  union  to 
announce  that  it  “MUST”  gain 
more.  Publicly  announced  “N EV¬ 
ERS”  and  “MUSTS”  are  likely 
to  plague  the  party  responsible. 

5.  Avoid  taking  strike  votes  or 
threatening  lockouts  before  the 
process  of  negotiation  begins  or 
before  an  impasse  has  been  reach¬ 
ed  and  conciliation  has  been  re¬ 
quested.  Each  side  should  regard 
a  strike  or  a  lockout  as  a  remote 
possibility,  to  be  started  only  as  a 
last  resort  after  ingenuity  and  pa¬ 
tience  have  failed  to  find  an  alter¬ 
native.  A  strike  vote  or  lockout 
in  advance  of  hearing  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  other  side  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  an  attempt  to  settle 
differences  on  the  basis  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  what  is  fair. 

Unnecessary  Delays 

6.  Avoid  unnecessary  delays  in 
beginning  negotiations  and  in  con¬ 
ducting  them.  Stalling  by  one  side 
or  another  gives  rise  to  antagon¬ 
isms.  Stalling  has  occurred  at 
times  among  both  unions  and  em¬ 
ployers.  If  delay  is  necessary,  let 
the  side  which  needs  it  ask  for 
the  delay  and  state  its  reasons. 

7.  Begin  the  process  of  negotia¬ 
tions  whenever  possible  by  pre¬ 
senting  problems  and  making  pro¬ 
posals  rather  than  offering  “DE¬ 
MANDS”  or  “DEMANDING 
RIGHTS”.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  basic  rights  on  which 
each  side  must  insist.  Each  side 
should  recognize,  however,  that 
negotiations  are  likely  to  be  more 
successful  if  problems  are  present¬ 
ed  rather  than  rights  demanded. 


The  question:  “What  are  going 
to  do  about  such  a  problenu 
elicits  a  hunt  for  remedies  rather 
than  a  battle  of  rights.  It  sets  the 
stage  for  the  discussion  of  how  to 
get  certain  things  done  or  how 
to  prevent  certain  things  from  hap¬ 
pening. 

8.  Make  a  record  each  day  of 
agreements  reached  or  tentatively 
reached,  but  do  not  introduce 
stenographers  or  mechanical^  re¬ 
cording  devices  into  negotiations. 
Recording  the  discussion  encour¬ 
ages  people  to  speak  for  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  to  avoid  direct  and  nor¬ 
mal  bargaining.  It  creates  suspicion 
as  to  the  ultimate  use  of  the  rec¬ 
ord.  Negotiations  should  not  be 
used  as  a  form  to  make  aggressive 
and  antagonistic  speeches  to  be 
passed  along  to  constituents. 

Facts  and  Arguments 

9.  Insist  on  offering  facts  and 
arguments.  Welcome  facts  and  ar¬ 
guments  which  are  presented  by 
the  other  side.  Sponsor  collection 
of  facts  by  neutral  auspices  for 
the  use  of  both  sides.  Concede 
agreement  with  facts  and  argu¬ 
ments  regardless  of  whether  this 
agreement  carries  agreement  con¬ 
cerning  conclusions. 

10.  The  employer  should  make 
proposals  as  well  as  the  union, 
in  case  he  believes  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  changed.  Some 
employers,  however,  have  assumed 
that  proposals  should  come  from 
the  unions  and  have  contented 
themselves  by  simply  saying 
“NO”.  The  members  of  the  union, 
however,  are  likely  to  measure 
the  outcome  of  negotiations  by  the 
disposition  of  certain  key  propos¬ 
als  of  the  union  on  terms  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  employer. 

11.  Recognize  that  negotiations 
are  likely  to  change  your  mind. 
This  means  that  each  side  must 
not  expect  to  come  out  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  everything  it  asked 
for.  Each  side  must  recognize  that 
the  other  side  may  induce  the  first 
side  to  alter  its  ideas  of  what  is 
fair.  Hence  neither  side  should 
definitely  regard  its  proposal  as 
the  minimum  terms  which  it  is 
willing  to  accept. 

12.  Be  prepared  to  get  results 
gradually.  Each  side  is  likely  to 
desire  to  have  more  changes  con¬ 
sidered  than  would  be  practicable 
to  make  in  one  negotiation.  This 
should  not  prevent  each  side  from 
presenting  its  proposals.  One  of 
the  purposes  of  the  negotiations 
should  be  to  determine  which  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  adopted  and 
which  should  be  postponed.  The 
success  of  negotiations  is  also  aid¬ 
ed  when  each  side  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  its  constituents 
to  accept  proposals  offered  by  the 
other.  Hence  proposals  may  have 
to  be  discussed  for  two  or  more 
negotiations  before  agreement  is 
achieved. 

13.  Preserve  good  manners  and 
keep  discussion  focused  on  rele¬ 
vant  issues.  This  prevents  the  will 
to  settle  from  being  impaired  by 
insults  and  threats. 
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New  Ad  Book 
Is  Guide  For 
Co-op  Profit 


Another  book  has  just  been  add- 
ed  to  the  rapidly  expanding  library 
of  advertising  information.  This 
one,  Cooperative  Advertising — the  hPt 
Way  to  Make  It  Pay,  is  by  Mosher  ^ 

Story  Hutchins,  cooperative  adver-  life,., j 

tising  consultant  and  former  presi- 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board, 

Hutchins  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 

(Ronald  Press  Co.,  New  York, 

Mr  Hutchins  has  drawn  on  a 
lifetime  of  advertising  experience  Connolly 

and  73  illustrated  examples  to  pre-  continui 

sent  this  book  of  which,  he  says  in  Connecticut, 
the  preface,  ‘The  primary  purpose  A  n  tiv 
...  is  to  show  how  the  manufac-  ^  • 

turer  and  the  dealer  can  make  V 

more  profit  from  cooperative  ad-  f.  ' 

vertising.”  « 

^  city  editor 

Profusely  illustrated,  the  14  managing  ec 
chapters  go  to  great  pains  to  point  . 

out  how  to  get  the  most  benefit  h  V*C  ' 
from  the  various  media  discussed: 
newspapers,  radio,  television  and  Hearst  h 
magazines  as  well  as  outdoor,  film 
and  specialty  advertising.  Costs  to  Bellman  in  lowa 

deale^  and  manufacturers  are  dis-  ^?T?eLan,  cirTula 
cussed  and,  m  addition,  legal  and  ^ 

ethical  aspects  of  this  form  of  pro-  F  the  Daily  Jeff ersc 
..  .  •  .  u  ti  e  K  Union  at  Fort  Atkinson, 

motion  which  he  calls  manufactur-  •  •  .  ^  a 

er-dealer  cooperative  advertising  to  *  ,  .  DnJ^nnnrt  fia  t 
differentiate  it  from  the  type  of 
cooperative  advertising  used  for 

the  promotion  of  a  kind  of  product  _ _  j 

rather  than  a  brand.  ion  promotion  and  pi 

tions  for  the  Morning 

Planning,  pretesting  and  timing  Evening  Times  and  Sunt 
come  in  for  their  share  of  notice  crat-Times.  Before  goir 
as  well  as  ewperation  and  sharing  Atkinson,  Mr.  Bellman 
of  responsibilities.  Ihg  Madison  (Wis.)  N 


-  -  ^ •  j  *  •  1  ^  t  *  /Ml  avciaKC  nuiiiu^i  ic- 

necticut  circuit  of  Salesmen  in  the  industrial  field  jOq  “cold”  calls  was 

the  Associated  following  up  an  inquiry  based  on  be  9.2,  but  in  the  largest 

Press,  died  here  advertising  get  more  orders  on  an  (34  5 

July  5  of  a  heart  averap  than  do  salesmen  making  obtained  from 

ailment.  Before  cold  calls  according  to  a  survey  ^^ough  some  com- 

being  named  conducted  by  the  Sales  Executives  •  renorted  as  manv  as  50  or. 
president  of  the  Club  of  New  York.  jqq 

AP  circuit  last  The  national  survey,  conducted  on  a  cost  of  $17.24  per  sales  call 
year,  he  had  been  among  sales  managers  of  1,018  for  the  companies  reporting,  the 
circuit  secretary  (228  in  final  tabulation)  manufac-  average  cost  per  order  is  $187.39, 
for  20  years.  He  turers  in  the  industrial  market,  is  o.  $16.30  if  the  figure  of  $14.38 
also  was  the  first  broken  into  six  headings:  per  call  is  used.  Only  160  firms 

chairman  of  the  Average  cost  per  call  for  sales-  indicated  they  made  “cold”  calls, 
tudy  committee  in  men,  orders  per  100  “cold”  calls.  This  is  compared  with  an  aver- 
orders  per  100  calls  as  a  result  of  age  cost  of  $107.75  per  order 
New  Haven,  Mr.  publication  advertising,  orders  per  which  is  based  on  a  lead  furnished 
the  Register  staff  100  calls  after  the  prospect  has  by  advertising.  If  the  basis  of 
rter  in  his  early  ^en  the  company  catalog. — opin-  $14.38  is  used  instead  of  $17.24 
0  sports  editor  and  >ons  on  how  getting  an  order  differs  the  cost  per  order  is  $89.87.  In  this 
ore  being  named  today  from  getting  one  a  year  ago,  category  of  orders  based  on  ad- 
30  years  ago.  2nd  effect  on  business  if  tension  in  vertising,  it  was  found  that  an 
ler  of  the  late  Jo-  world  situation  relaxes.  overall  average  of  16  orders  are 

y  general  manager  category  it  has  been  obtained  from  each  100  salesman 

ppjjgg  found  that  salesmen’s  calls  range  calls. 


RATES 


lonsecutive  insertions — 

3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  AIX.  OTHER  CLASSIFIC.4TION8 

Ingrrtlou  Line  Rate  Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $.65  1  Sl.lO 

a  JUi  2  1.00 

3  .60  .3  .06 

4  .46  4  .00 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  nayabie  Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates, 

in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box  Charee  Orders  Accepted, 

service. 

_  Add  16e  for  Box  Service 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charxed  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  inform.ation ) .  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  hoMere’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Hail). 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  riirht  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  YerkSbi  N.  Y,  BRyont  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers 

CG.NEIDENTIALi  INKOKMATION^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Californis 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers 


announcement^ 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1014.  Newspapers  bought 


and  sold  without  publicity 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
3.5  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 

446  Oeean  Ave^ _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y; 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOB^ 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases.  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  T 
‘‘Newspaper  Plant  Specialists” 

Publications  For  Sale 


For  better  newspaper  properties, 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando.  Cs 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. _ 


Iced  Medaglia  d'Oro 

Medaglia  d’Oro  division  of  S.  A. 
Schonbrunn  Co.,  Inc.,  is  running  a 
New  York  Metropolitan  area  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers,  television  and 
subway  posters  during  July  and 
August  to  broadcast  the  virtues  of 
iced  coffee. 


W.  Va.DaUYto  SBtSF 

The  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Do¬ 
minion  News-Post  has  appointed 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  New 
York,  as  national  representatives. 


MISSOURI  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLIES 
$27,500  with  $15,000  down;  $22,600 
with  $10,000  down;  and  $4,600  with 
building,  $2,500  down  or  less  if  quich 
sale.  Others.  Bailey-Krehbiel  News* 
paper  ^rvice.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kama*- 

PUBLISHER  for  July  11,  1953 
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1  ANNOUNCEMENTS  | 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

CALII'ORNIA — Exclusive  weekly  in 
(rowing  town  of  4,500.  Excellent  shop. 
112.000  down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A  Asso¬ 
ciates,  4958  Melrose,  Los  Angeles  29, 
California. 

-M  ACHl  N1ST.S — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  8t.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-Oa9tJ-0099 

FOB  SALE — Three  Maryland  weeklies, 
■erving  different  counties.  One  plant 
can  be  expanded  to  print  all  three 
oevspapers.  No  real  estate  involved, 
but  company  has  long-term  lease  at 
iiO  a  month.  Fine  opportunity  to  resi¬ 
dent  owner.  Big  commercial  printing 
possibilities.  Cash  price,  all  three  in¬ 
cluding  plant,  $45,000,  or  $60,000  on 
credit  with  $35,000  down.  Write  Box 
H40,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Specializing  in  Weekly 
Newspaper  Presses 

Automatic  hand-set  cylinders 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Presses 

24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Phone  6-4252 

NORTHWESTERN  county  seat  ex¬ 
clusive,  in  attractive  city,  well-equip¬ 
ped  plant,  iileasant  climate.  Annual 
gross  $47,000.  Real  opportunity  at 
$10,000  down. 

EXCLUSIVE  weekly  in  most  attrac¬ 
tive  small  city  in  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Idodern,  2-machine,  2  antomatic-press 
plant.  $65,000  with  $25,000  down  in- 
clndes  nearly  new  building.  This  is 
the  nicest  newspaper  we  have  ever  of¬ 
fered. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA — Bonanza 
grossing  over  $200,000.  Fine  plant. 
Capital  gain  opportunity  for  coura¬ 
geous,  experienced  and  well-financed 
publisher.  Fainthearted  save  stamps. 
Priced  at  $65,000,  terms,  but  should 
be  much  higher.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  3570  Frances  Ave.,  Ven¬ 
ice,  Cslifornis. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  Street,  New-  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving- — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

if  Trucking  Service  if 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  V-alley,  Calif, 
POplar  5-0610 

Publkatioiis  Wanted 

150,000  TO  $100,000  CASH  to  invest 
is  Urge  profitable  weekly  or  small 
Itily.  Must  stand  rigid  investigation. 
Cia  set  immediately,  and,  or,  furnish 
bank  referencen  prior  to  dUcloiure  if 
litnntion  is  highly  confidential.  No 
brokers.  Box  2506,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

FOR  SALE:  4  Oas  Monomelts,  good 
condition,  priced  reasonably;  Electric 
Pot  for  Linotype,  factory  rebnilt,  like 
new;  Ooss  fail  page  Fist  Casting  Box, 
latest  style,  quick  lock-np,  on  castors. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. 

Periodical  Subflcrlptions 

OPEN  SESAMEt  It's  no  secretl 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Subscriptions  at  $6.50  per  year  • 
(52  issues) 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  A  Publisher 

LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B— C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Ooss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St.,  Pbiladelhis  6,  Pennsylvania. 

SEVEN  fonts  7J4  pt.  Excelsior  with 
No.  2  Bold,  $75  per  font  of  approxi¬ 
mately  1,200  mats.  Good  condition. 
.4180  brand  new  sorts  for  same  at  I5r 
each.  One  font  nearly  new  Excelsior 
7)4-46  with  No.  2  Bold  for  use  oi; 
TTS,  $125. 

Ten  Ludwick  ingot  molds.  $3  each. 
STATESMEN  PUBLISHING  (X).. 
'Salem,  Oregon 

Comic  Gags  Wanted 

UAGS  for  nnususl  new  comic  strip. 
Write  Jack  Levin,  6742  N.  Park  Ave., 
Pniladelpbia  4ll,  Pennsylvania. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates — Features 

NEED  Newspaper  Turtles  t  Why  pay 
more  than  our  low  price  of  $68.50  to 
$79.50  eaoht  Top  quality,  immediate 
delivery.  Sold  the  world  over.  Write 
for  literature.  LAB  Sales  Company, 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

MORE  SUBSCRIBERS  wanted  for 
weekly  “column”  of  news  comment, 
ysnkee  phillosophy  and  humor  by  ex¬ 
perienced  writer.  Appears  in  several 
New  England  dailies.  Send  for  olip- 
Pingg.  Box  2801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Pre»  Room 

Syndicates— Features 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 

Complete  with  motor,  controls,  rollers, 
chases,  etc. 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 

“ARE  YOU  WEATHERWISE?” 

^is  dsHy  column  shout  100  words  on 
•11  aspects  of  the  weather  written  by 
a  meteorologist  for  the  layman.  Origi- 
nsl,  timely,  informative,  universal  ap¬ 
peal.  Write  for  samples.  Box  2607, 
Editor  A  Pahlisber. 

Press  Engineers 

DISMANTLED-MOVED-ERHXrrED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPBOIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 

OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAY 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE  Flat  bed  press. 
Donble-sction.  Replaced  by  rotary. 
Must  move  immediately.  Times  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  8033  Frankford  Ave., 
Philadelphia  36,  Pennsylvania. 

SCOTT  24-Psge  Press,  color  cylinder, 
AO  drive,  all  stereotype  equipment. 

GEOROE  C.  OX^FORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

MODERN  HOE  NEWISTAPBR  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modern 
high  speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16''  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  Inspec¬ 
tion  invited.  Broker,  Box  2000,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

or  luly  11,  1953 

E.  P,  WALLMAN  A  CO. 
Kschinista,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  ol 
_  presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

aockford  Hlinois 

Editor  &  publisher 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Preaa  Room 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2&50 — 2551 
Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  215^", 

Double  folders  and  conveyora, 

AC  Drives  and  complete  Stereo. 

AVAILiABDE  JULY  4 
Located  Harisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 


6  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS — NO.  2505 
Vertical  Type  Units — 21 ’A"  cut-off. 
Double  Polders — Single  Conveyors. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings. 

Out  of  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times 
Herald. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2804 
Vertical  Type  Units — 22^4"  cut-off. 
Double  Former — Single  Polder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder — Roller  Bearings. — ^AO. 
3  Arm  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record. 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS  NO.  2283 

Double  Folder— (Balloon  Formers — 
23-9/16". 

Substructure  with  Reels  and  Tensions. 
Steel  Cylinders — Roller  Bearings — DO. 
Out  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News. 


4  UNIT  scon 

PRESS  No.  3490 
Multi-unit — 4  folders — 22)4” 

On  substructure,  or  floor  fed 
2  motor  drives — 3  conveyors 
Can  be  divided 
Located  Dallas,  Texas 
Available  immediately 

•  • 

3  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2148 

7.  Type  Units — Double  Folder — 22)4* 
Si  eel  Cylinders — Boiler  Bearings. 

''n  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels. 
>iit  of  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Times. 


3  DECK  GOSS 

End  feed— '22)4 — AC  motor — 

Doable  Folder — conveyor. 

Located  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times-World. 
.\vailsble  immediately. 


4  DECK  GOSS 

Single  width  23-9/16" — ^DO. 
Complete  stereotype. 

Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


20  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model — AC  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  August. 
Licated  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Observer. 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  AB  —  2  way  printer  —  AO. 
Complete  Set  Chases,  Rollers,  Blankets, 
Located  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

Available  Immediately, 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 
BRyant  9-1132 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room  _ 


Used  Presses 

if  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GO'S® 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
he  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

if  GOSS  engineers  tan  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1.535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


CHALLENGE  PAPER  DRILL— Serial 
No.  10650,  110  volt,  60  cycle  AC  mo¬ 
tor.  Practically  new.  Complete  with 
assorted  bits  and  sharpener.  Asking 
8305.  Contact  Chester  Valley  Press, 
115  Washington  Ave.,  Downington, 
Pennsylvania. 


Siwotype 

HOE  Monorail  saw  and  trimmer.  Ooss 
double  screw  flat  shaver,  Westcott  A 
Thomson  vacuum  flat  caster,  Wesel  jig¬ 
saw  and  drill  and  Hoe  double-cooled 
curved  casting  mold,  22)4". 

John  Orifliths  Co.,  Inc., 

11  W,  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

1  5-TON  steretoype  furnace  with 
Kemp  immersion  gas  burners  complete 
with  generator  and  carburetor.  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  P.  O.  Box  110,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  2  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de¬ 
tails.  Metal  pot  of  32"  or  36"  diam- 
eter.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 

WlANTED  16  to  24  page  tubular  press 
in  good  condition.  The  Post-Dispatch, 
Pittsburg,  California. _ 

HEAVY  DUTY  fuU  page  Mat  Roller, 
any  make.  Also  curved  casting  box, 
double  cooled,  for  22)4”  plates. 
Broker.  Box  1001.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

M.\T  ROLLER — good  condition,  with 
220  .4C  motor,  floating  roler,  10  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter  or  less.  Roller  adjust¬ 
able  to  Vj-inch  higher  than  type  high. 
Please  tell  where  mat  roller  can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Give  make  and  ae¬ 
rial  number.  Free  Press,  Burlington, 
Vermont. _ 

WANTED — ^Ludlow  machine  and  good 
choice  of  types.  Also  an  Elrod  with 
fonts.  Must  stand  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion.  Montreal-Granby  Press,  775 
Beaubien,  Montreal,  Canada. _ 

WANTED:  1  or  2  units  of  a  duplex 
two  plate  wide  tubular  to  add  to  our 
20  page  duplex  Serial  No.  T-109.  Box 
2847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELf  WANTto 
Administnitive _ 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

For 

SOUTHEASTERN  DAILY  AND 
SUNDAY 
50,000  Circulation 

Submit : 

Complete  History  of 
Experience,  etc. 


Box  2830,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


RURAL  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
and  salesman.  Salary,  commission,  and 
expenses  to  man  with  proven  record. 
'Box  2802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


73 


HELP  WANTED 


CtrcnlatioB 


I-WEBKLY,  three  weeUiei,  ad*  WANTED  AdTertiiinc  man  to  work  on 
joining  eoantiea,  proiperoos  arkcnl-  lire,  long-established  daily  newspaper  in 
tural  area  want  young  circulation  South  Texas  (ISO  miles  south  of  San 
man  to  take  charge;  8,500  ABO  now;  Antonio)  .  .  .  one  experienced  in  the 
easy  potential  12,000;  largely  mail;  preparation  of  department  store  and 
salary  and  commission.  Write  A1  Free-  specialty  store  copy  and  layouts.  Write 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertisi 


man,  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina. 


WANTED — Man  with  promotion  and 


giving  full  details  as  to  experience, 
salary  requirements,  references,  etc. 
Laredo  is  a  city  of  over  55,000  popn* 


solicitation  experience  to  help  build  lation  (with  an  additional  60,000  resi* 
daily  circulation  in  Colorado’s  lovely  dents  in  the  twin  city  of  Nuevo  Lar¬ 


edo,  Mexico).  Delightful  all  year  round 
climate,  with  cool  evenings  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Address  Hal  C.  Hiller,  The  Lare¬ 
do  Timee,  Laredo.  Texas. 


San  Juan  Basin.  Durango  Herald- 
News,  Durango,  Colorado. 


MAGAZINE 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
NATIONAL  MONTHLY  Magazine  with 
over  300,000  circulation  is  planning 
expansion  program.  Man  who  knows 
how  to  build  subscription  and  news¬ 
stand  circulation  is  needed.  Should  be 
capable^  of  writing  own  direct  mail 
circulation  producing  campaigns; 
also  experienced  in  building  newsstand 

circulation.  Write  giving  full  details  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

op^ortSIfy^rrwelbpi^yil.rpfrra^-  Jersey  evening  pa^r  of 

nent  position  for  the  right  man.  Box  >  Prefer  young  man 

2800.  Editor  &  Publishe^r.  Tnf  aSd^Ta^UrCT'chl^l’^for^ai; 

YOUNG  District  Circulation  Manager,  vancement.  State  salary  expected. 

beautiful  south  Florida  Gulf  Coast  city.  Editor*  Publis^^^^^^ 

Excellent  opportunity  for  right  man —  ground.  Box  2737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

one  who  oan  produce  and  not  afraid  of 

work.  Please  furnish  full  details  first  Adver+Islnq  Manager  Wanted 
letter.  J,  W.  Am,  Sarasota  Herald  ’  ’ 

Tribune.  Sarasota.  Florida. _  SOUTHERN  DAILY  and  Sunday  hav- 

vnT’vrj  \rAv  _ _ _ j  •  j  ing  a  circuation  of  70,000  is  seeking 

carrier  and  mail  experienced  newspaper  advertising 

4  nr  .  ‘I  ’  V  manager.  The  man  we  select  will  be 

on  sin  I  ’  I  ilfv  J.®**  personable,  forceful,  resourceful,  pro- 

exueriein  P  an'^  motion-minded,  and  a  capable  aaJes 

284fi  Editor  needed.  Box  executive  and  administrator.  It  is 

-i«46  Editor  &  Publisher.  will  Eo  nnalified  to  assume 


PACIFIC  NORTHWBIST  daily  looking 
for  experienced  sales  and  layout  man. 
Incentive  payments  to  augment  salary. 
Give  references.  Longview  (Washing¬ 
ton)  Daily  News. 


WANTED:  Experienced  ad  man  who 
can  layout  good  copy  and  also  is  pro¬ 
moting  all  the  time  on  small  six  and 
eight  page  afternoon  daily,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Blue  Grass.  Good  lo¬ 
cal  schools,  housing  available,  near 
four  colleges.  State  salary  expected. 
Present  ad  man  for  past  ten  years  will 
be  shifted  to  another  department. 
Write  all  on  first  letter  to  the  Paris 
Daily  Enterprise,  Paris,  Kentucky. 


hoped  he  will  be  qualified  to  assume 
supervision  over  all  advertising;  re¬ 
tail,  general,  and  classified.  Replies, 
which  will  be  treated  in  confidence, 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMEN  PnbliBhe^'”*^*®"’ 

AND  PHONE  ROOM  GIRLS  F  I. tor  A  Pnblishej. - 

ESTABLISHED  Campus  daily  (ABC) 
THE  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES  will  wel-  needs  Advertising  Manager.  Large 
come  applications  from  aggressive  sales-  weekly  or  daily  experience  necessary, 
minded  young  men  and  women  with  Moderate  pay  but  opportunity  for 
classified  advertising  experience  who  graduate  study.  Box  2741,  Editor  & 
are  equal  to  the  challenge  of  strong  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


competition  in  America’s  No.  2  Mar- 
ket.  Futurt  in  display  adv^rtisiDg 


ADVERTISING  LAYOUT  AND  COPY 
MAN— capable  of  producing  entire  ads 


cLen  who  demonstrate  I  or  campaigns  in  newspaper  copy  de- 
abttity  to  hand’e  running  accounts  partment.  Art  training  or  ability  de- 
ana  develop  new  business.  Good  start-  sirable.  Permanent,  and  a  real  op¬ 
ing  salary  plus  bonus  for  new  and  portunity  for  right  man.  In  applying, 
renewed^  contracts  Write  L,  F.  For-  include  samples  of  work  if  possible. 

Write  Charles  D.  Armel,  The  Colum¬ 
bus  Dispatch,  Columbus,  Ohio. _ 


rest,  211  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois. 


TELEPHONE 
^  SUPERVISOR 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER — Expand¬ 
ing  afternoon  daily.  Chart  Area  S2. 


/>.vA.A  -  jujj  •iweruuvil  uaiijr.  i>  aivb 

uutstanding  opportunity  for  either  Opportunity  to  invest  up  to  850,000 
woman  or  man  with  experience  in  this  Box  2822,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


?o^"Ser“n’city‘“Vr“LT?rdet;ils  ‘  bT^  man  w4o anxTousTncl  able 
2803,  Editor  &  Publisher  into  a  position  of  greater  responsibili- 

__J _ ATumiBuer.  _  There  are  exceptional  opportuni- 

OPPORTTTVTTv  7^  ties  here  for  such  a  man,  whose  future 

ralsm^ro^'yLngVan“with'“^^^^^^^^^  applications  held 

years  experience,  on  48  000  daily  ^nfidential.  Write  or  wire  I^uis  D. 


dianapolis  Times,  A  Scripps-Howard 
Newspaper. 


hospiul  plans.  Address  complete  de¬ 
tails  Box  2805,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  - -  ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR:  Man 

5^gpwy_Aa^ni»tiig  with  at  least  three  years  experience 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  —  Grow-  the  sales  and  Reparation  of  dia¬ 
log  Western  Pennsylvania  daily  (20-  advertising.  Old  reliable  news- 

000)  needs  several  experienced  sales  Area  i;2.  Good  pay, 

and  layout  men.  UnlimitVd  potential  in  good  working  conditions  growing  com- 
highly  industrialised  area.  Good  salary  b  ® 

and  benns  for  producers.  Write  for  2806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


good  working  conditions,  growing  com¬ 
munity.  Send  all  first  letter.  Box 
2806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


®®*D®**  ,  Beaver  CAPABLE  young  man  or  woman  to 

a  ley  rimes,  Beaver,  Pennsylvania.  |  sell  advertising  for  the  Leader-Repub¬ 
lican  and  Morning  Herald  of  Glovers- 


ground,  and  references,  attention  S.  T. 
Sandberg,  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
THE  WICHITA  EAGLE,  Inc.,  Wichita. 
Kansas.  _ 

DISPLAY  'SALESMAN  for  quality 
New  Jersey  Weekly  group;  experienc¬ 
ed  only;  Man  or  woman  who  can 
SELL.  ICr.  Glaser,  Spokesman  Pub¬ 
lishing  Oo.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  21-year- 
old  large  circulation  weekly,  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  Ohio  city.  Paper’s  devel¬ 
opment  plans  and  hospitalization  of  key 
longtimer  open  challenging  opportun¬ 
ity.  Above-average  weekly  paper  salary 
plus  practical  bonus  plan.  Write  Mor¬ 
ton  Frank.  Publisher,  848  North 
Market,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


TOP  POOD  AND  EQUIPMENT  editor 
for  national  farm  naagazine  requirist 
woman  30  to  40  with  technical  looi 
training,  background  of  magazine  or 
newspaper  experience,  good  imagina¬ 
tive  writer  and  artistic  ability  in  ar¬ 
ranging  food  for  color  photography. 
Excellent  salary.  Box  2810,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  general  reporting  os 
an  afternoon  daily.  Town  of  7,000 
Clean  modern  plant,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Herald,  Morris,  Illinois. 
Thomas  E.  West,  publisher. 


WANTED  —  one  Journeyman 
Web  pressman  in  central  Mi¬ 
chigan  industrial  town.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions. 
5  day,  40  hour  week.  Day 
scale  822.24.  Goss  and  Scott 
presses  with  reels.  Hospitali¬ 
sation  and  Life  insurance. 
Give  full  information.  Reply 
Box  2504,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  NOW  for  another 
Advertising  Salesman  who  has  mer¬ 
chandising  sense  and  ability  to  con¬ 
struct  layouts  that  SELL.  Sales  tools 
include  a  big  City  and  Trade  Zone  cir¬ 
culation  leadership  pdus  free  art.  photo 

and  engraving  services  on  ads.  Wichita  _ ...  _ _ _ _ _ 

population  2(^,000  in  one  of  fastest  tunity  unlimited  in  our  group  of  four 
growing  markets.  Staff  friendly,  co-  papers.  We  need  self-starter  who  can 
oiperaUve.  Oar  essential.  Send  back-  prove  he  is  managerial  material.  Write 
F***!/!!*’  refereiwes,  attention  S.  T.  giving  complete  background  to  A1 


ville.  New  York.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  right  person.  Contact  R.  J. 
Arnold,  Advertising  Director  imme¬ 
diately. 


ENERGETIC  YOUNG  Advertising 
man  for  our  ABC  semi-weekly.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  unlimited  in  our  group  of  four 


Freeman,  Herald,  Ahoskie.  N.  0. 
EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
young  salesman  on  50,000  daily.  Chart 
Area  $6.  Will  pay  as  starter  up  to 
880  weekly  for  man  of  3  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Sickness,  hospital  and  sav¬ 
ings  plans.  Give  full  details.  Box 
2804,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  assistant  with  ability  to 
take  on  responsibility  of  makeup  and 
rewriting  wanted  by  weekly  trade 
magazine  at  Chicago.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  referencea,  salary 
desired  to:  Box  2500,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  morning  daily  in 
Midwest;  one  of  best;  aggressive, 
growing;  excellent  circulation;  city  of 
15,000;  fine  opportunity  for  energetic, 
well-trained  man  seeking  permanent 
position.  Write  all  first  letter.  Box 

2521,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOCIAL  NEWS  and  general  reporter 
Vermont  daily  in  resort  and  education¬ 
al  center  College  degree  and  writing 
aptitude.  Box  2601,  Editor  A  Pub- 


COMBINATION  Editorial  and  ad  man 
wanted  to  help  organize  and  publish 
a  new  weekly  newspaper  in  nearby 
town.  We  will  supply  all  mechanical 
production  aid  in  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  pay  good  starting  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  plus  sales  expenses.  Newspa¬ 
per  desired  by  business  men  of  town 
and  has  good  prospects  of  instant  suc¬ 
cess.  Prefer  young  man  with  country 
weekly  uewsp'..pt  experience.  List 
your  abilities  and  interests  in  le.ter 
to  News  and  Advertiser,  Kennett 
Square,  Pennsylvania. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  to  handle 
layout  and  typography  for  college  pro¬ 
motional  publications.  Also  to  assist 
in  routine  editorial  work.  High-leve'. 
writing  ability  and  knowledge  of  pic¬ 
torial  design  required.  Chart  Area  11. 
Box  2807,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  man  for 
six-day  afternoon  daily,  23.000  circu¬ 
lation.  Must  be  fast,  thorough,  and 
dependable.  Prefer  young  man  with 
some  daily  experience  with  ambition 
to  learn.  Not  over  30.  Write,  giving 
full  information  in  first  letter  with 
references  to  Joe  D.  Smith,  Jr.,  Daily 
Town  Talk,  Alexandria,  Louisiana. 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  want¬ 
ed,  who  has  the  ability  to  fill  in  on 
the  wire  desk.  iKing  established  six 
day  afternoon  Southern  daily,  12,000 
circulation.  Give  background  and  ref¬ 
erences.  Applications  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Write  Box  2808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LARGE  WEEKLY,  published  near 
Washington,  D.  C.,  requires  reporter¬ 
advertising  man.  Permanent.  Higher 
than  usual  pay;  all  benefits.  Prefer 
young  man  with  some  experience.  Box 
2809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MAN  for  sports,  some  general  news  on 
small  afternoon  daily. 
_ Bryan,  Ohio,  Times 

SPORTS,  city  news.  Young,  single, 
draft-exempt  preferred.  Daily,  city 
18,000.  Good  permanent  opportunity. 
Kewanee,  Illinois.  Star-Courier. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  for  midwest 
small  city  daily.  Please  state  experi¬ 
ence,  salary  desired,  first  letter.  Box 
2837,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


CHAIN  OPERATION  needs  experienced 
composing  room  foreman.  Good  future 
for  qualified  person.  Only  those  of  po¬ 
tential  production  manager  material 
should  apply.  Liberal  insurance,  sick 
leave  and  pension  benefits.  All  repliei 
treated  confidentially.  When  applying 
provide  complete  information  on  expe¬ 
rience,  background,  education,  family 
status,  etc.  Box  2700,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced 
on  No.  14  ad  machine,  some  floor  work. 
Nghts,  40  hours,  8 1-76  per  hour. 
\V  rite  Southbridge  Evening  News, 
Southbridge,  Massachusetts. 


Instruction 


Classified  Advertising 


Announcing  .  .  . 

The  HOWARD  PARISH  COURSE 

IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING! 

A  20-Ie8son  correspondence  course 
that  oilers  an  invaluable  education  (or 
staffers  old  and  new.  Saves  many 
hours  (or  busy  Classified  Managers. 
Includes  famous  Bernreuter  Personali¬ 
ty  Inventory,  tool 

COURSE  starts  September  1.  Intro¬ 
ductory  fee  of  844  includes  everything 
from  registration  fee  to  graduation 
certificate — Personality  Inventory,  20 
lessons,  lesson  binder,  examinations, 
-eports,  etc.  W.ite  for  brochure  TO¬ 
DAY. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


_ Literary  Agency _ 

WRITEBSI — TV  MINDED!  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  to 
write  (or  TV.  Out.ine  plot,  or  synopsis 
will  suffice.  Write  (or  terms — ^TODAYI 
Mead  Agency,  419 — 4th  Avenue,  New 
York  16,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  ^ 
_ Administrative 

HOWARD  GRAD  seeks  opportunity  in 
Chart  Area  1,  11.  12,  or  overseas.  BS, 
MSJ,  Married,  Broad  Administrative 
Experience.  Box  2712,  Editor  A  Pub- 
rslor. 


IT  PATS  IN  PROFITS,  stability  and 
personal  satisfaction  to  Improve  you 
daily  newspaper  .  .  as  a  news  prod¬ 
uct,  in  businees  initiative  and  publie 
service.  Publisher-editor  with  consist¬ 
ent  record  of  financial  and  technical 
snccess  available  for  general  manaM- 
ment,  editorship  or  sa  eonsnltant.  Is* 
qniries  treated  in  strictest  confidenes. 
Box  2516,  Nitor  A  Publisher. 
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Adgnfaiiatnitiwe 


PDSLISHER’S  ASSISTANT.  Ezeeii- 
tiro,  42,  ozcellent  health,  niea  family, 
tenthern  ba«k|^roand,  oz-army  officer. 
Sober,  aggretiiTO.  Good  public  rala- 
tloua,  peruonnel,  flnanco,  coata.  IT 
years  with  ono  company.  Boz  261S, 
Editor  h  Publisher. 


Artista — C»rtoonliti 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  29.  Ezpa- 
rience,  college.  Metropolitan  dally  po¬ 
sition  desired.  See  my  samples.  Boz 
2727,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  17 
years  ezperience  seeking  position  on 
southern  daily  in  25,000  class.  Age  34, 
married  with  two  children.  Solid  com¬ 
munity  standing,  proven  record,  beet 
of  references.  J.  Howard  Railey,  304 
Alien  Avenue,  Panama  City,  Florida. 

_ Classified  Advertising 

WHO  NEEDS  ME} 

TOP  Flight  Advertising  man — clas¬ 
sified  or  display.  South  or  Southwest 
preferred.  Any  city  under  20,000. 
Available  December  first.  Box  2836, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


CORRESPONDENT 
American  »-riter,  now  in  Tokyo,  with 
wide  and  unusual  connections,  on  staff 
Japanese  English  language  newspaper, 
desires  special  feature  assignments. 
Quality  copy  on  any  topic  of  the  Jap- 
inese  scene.  Also  pix.  Box  2811, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Display  Advertfateg 


AD  MAN  Canadian,  36,  wishes  join 
New  England  daily.  Experienced  all 
phases — retail,  national  promotion-lay¬ 
out-selling-teamwork.  Full  details  sent 
on  request  to  Box  2812,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

ADMAN,  metropolitan  and  small  daily 
ezperience.  University  of  Missouri, 
married,  27,  seeks  position  as  ad  man¬ 
ager  in  California,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon.  References.  Available  after  Au¬ 
gust  1st.  Write  Box  2813,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  MAN.  5  years  agency,  de¬ 
partment  store,  20,000  ABC  newspa¬ 
per.  Productive  record.  High  caliber 
layout,  copy,  aelling.  College  back¬ 
ground.  Clyde  Bedell  training.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  willing  to  work,  intelligent. 
Age  25.  Family.  Prefer  South.  $350- 
$450.  Box  2842,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


I  WILL  BUILD  YOUR  PROFITS 
have  sold  profitably  two  dallies  man¬ 
aged  for  absentee  owner.  Seek  general 
or  advertising  managership  or  Lease, 
South  or  Southwest.  Record  from  pres¬ 
ent  former  employers  will  prove  suc¬ 
cess  in  advertising,  management,  news, 
financial  integrity.  M.  M.  McLeod,  333 
Alleghany  St.,  Clinton  Forge,  Virginia, 
Phone  7676. 


PUBLISHERS  OP  DAILIES 

FROM  8,000  to  20,000  CIRCULATION 

POUR  YEARS  advertising  manager  on 
5,000  to  10,000  bracket  daily  offers 
midwest  publisher  aggressive  and 
smooth  functioning  departmental  man¬ 
agement.  Have  7}4  years’  advertising 
experience;  2  classified,  syi  display 
and  national,  all  for  same  publisher 
in  three  different  cities.  What  I  don’t 
know  I’ll  learn  and  will  work  long 
hard  hours  to  do  it.  29,  married, 
healthy,  neat  and  loyal.  Available 
after  resignation.  Write  to  Box  2844 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


editor,  M.A.,  Weekly,  house  organ 
experience,  expert  revlewe,  rewrite, 
features,  seeks  job  house  organ  or 
trade  Journal  Now  York.  Boz  2526, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXPERIEINOED  NEWSMAN,  award 
wtnoer,  wants  Job  on  large  Sonthem 
paper  as  feature  or  travel  writer.  Now 

emi  ‘  ■ 
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nployed  aa  bnsinaas  editor.  Boz  3$18, 
dltor  ft  Publisher. 


SltUATION.S  WANTED 

SITUATION  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

REPORTER  .  REWRITE  MAN-DESK, 
with  20  years  all  city  beats,  draft 
exempt  veteran.  Single,  good  back¬ 
ground;  live  east  U.S.  Ready  on  short 
notice.  Please  state  salary.  Boz  2509, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

OFFERING  young,  well-seasoned,  all- 
around  newsroom  executive,  with  edi¬ 
torial  writing  experience  to  evening 
daily.  Employed  last  5  years  top  post 
outstanding  morning  daily  35,000  cir- 
cnlstion.  Minimum  pay  needs  $7,000. 
Chart  Areas  1,  2,  6.  Box  2722,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  FEATURE- WRITER 

on  Metropolitan  daily.  Speed  Graphic, 

3  years’  ezperience,  Jonmsiism  de¬ 
gree,  26,  married,  car.  Boz  2626,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

ATTENTION 

UPSTATE  NEW  YORK 
PUBLISHERS 

HAVE  spot  for  reporter  and/or  pho¬ 
tographer  t  23,  single,  BA.  2  years  ad¬ 
vertising  experience,  wants  to  switch 
to  editorial.  Currently  employed  top 
business  daily.  Own  car.  Speed 
Graphic.  Available  August.  Box  2824, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPOR’TER  with  copy  and  wire  ez¬ 
perience,  wants  desk  Job.  3  years  on 
all  beats.  A.B.J.  Married.  Boz  2630, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER,  employed, 
wants  back  on  day  side.  Excellent  nose 
for  news,  s  digger.  Missouri  grad, 
vet,  single.  Boz  2742,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BEGINNER,  eager  to  begin.  June  BA 
in  English.  Edited  CCNY  magazine. 
21,  single.  Draft-exempt.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2814,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  7,500  southwest  Missouri 
daily  seeks  similar  post  in  Chart  Ares 
6.  Married,  26,  vet.  Boz  2735,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR — 15  years’  experience  me¬ 
dium  city,  metropolitan;  now  editing 
non-daily;  desires  return  to  daily  field 
in  mid-Atlantic  or  Florida;  must  have 
newsroom  authority,  good  salary;  43, 
family;  Box  2828.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  35,  seeks  job  leading  to 
management  top  weekly  Chart  Areas 
7,  8.  Free  September  10.  Boz  2710, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FEATURE  WRITER-editor  traveling 
through  Europe  will  accept  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  2728,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR-COPYWRITER  —  Industrial 
External  House  Organ  35,000  circula¬ 
tion,  assistant  Advertising  Manager. 
Thorough  Agency  and  Public  Relations 
experience.  College  grad.  Young.  Vet. 
Seeks  similar  position  with  future. 
Box  2841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL,  Court  police,  sports  report¬ 
er;  city  desk;  now  on  daily.  Seek 
good-sized  Eastern  paper.  Car,  married. 
Box  2721,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN  job  wanted  by  night- 
side  reporter  who  likes  his  work  but 
needs  more  time  with  family.  Good 
writer,  can  handle  camera,  willing  to 
travel.  Box  2734,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EDITOR,  writer,  with  extensive  expe¬ 
rience,  currently  on  staff  of  top  home 
magazine,  seeks  challenging,  responsi¬ 
ble  position.  Write  for  resume.  Box 
2815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MOTHER  didn’t  tell  me  sbont  ’’mer¬ 
chandising.”  After  four  years  as  writ¬ 
er,  editor,  columnist  on  top  nationsl 
magazine  will  trade  this  job  for  some¬ 
thing  more  refined.  Like  editing  your 
Sunday  section,  woman’s  page,  spe¬ 
cial  features.  College  woman,  ten 
years’  experience  sll  fields.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  2720,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITIO.V  wanted.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Good  writer.  Married. 
Cool  climate,  preferably  near  large 
city.  Box  2823,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  STEADY 

AND  VERSATILE 

TOP  references  after  holding  only 
three  different  jobs  during  long  metro¬ 
politan  and  small  town  service  as 
writer  and  desk  man.  Chiefly  sports 
but  adaptable.  Qualified  for  publicity 
or  house  organ.  Family  man  in  40's 
in  chart  area  6  bnt  able  to  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  2881,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  or  public  relations  job  with 
future.  Go  anywhere.  Over  5  years’ 
exjierience  reporting,  desk,  features 
(leading  daily),  publicity.  Box  2733, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

LET  ME  augment  your  news  coverage 
from  the  Nation’s  Capital  1  News,  fea¬ 
tures,  via  wire,  teletype.  Box  2816, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REP0KTBR  DE8KMAN  with  2  years 
trade  paper,  one  year  radio  newscast- 
ing  experience  desires  job  in  Chart 
Area  $2.  Draft  Exeunt.  Married.  Now 
Employed.  Missouri  B.J.  Degree.  Box 
2703,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  afternoon 
and  Sunday  papers  seeks  larger  field 
in  Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  My  publisher 
says  ’’Top  rate  pyiers” ;  ‘'Splendid 
Sunday  paper”;  “You  are  playing  all 
the  news  just  right.”  Box  2833,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  with  experience 
which  will  benefit  publisher  of  news¬ 
paper  8  to  20,000  circulation  wants  to 
locate  in  Chart  Areas  10,  11  or  12. 
Box  2829,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

.SCIENCE  WRITER  AVAILABLE 

FOR  MEDIUM-SIZED  DAILY 

MAN,  28,  married,  experienced  in 
writing  interpretive  articles  for  news¬ 
paper  and  magazines  seeks  position  on 
well-established  daily.  Holdi  B.A.  in 
Biology,  Chemistry  and  Physics  and 
MjS.  in  Jonmalism.  Box  2719,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  30,  wants  spot  on 
medium  West  Coast  p.m.  daily.  Now 
employed.  Best  references.  Box  2817, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  5  years’  experi- 
enee,  seeks  late  summer  sports  or  pub¬ 
licity  position.  Prefer  East.  Can  ar¬ 
range  interview.  Box  2732,  Editoir  ft 
Publisher. 

OPPORTUNITY  in  New  York  City 
area,  sought  by  reporter,  rewriteman. 
Experienced  on  sm^l  daily,  B.A.  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  graduate  work.  Draft- 
exempt,  single.  Box  2826,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

300,000  EASTERN  DAILY  News  Edi¬ 
tor  29,  stymied  for  promotion.  Wants 
TOP  spot  any  place.  Permanent  only. 
Present  salary  $125.  Box  2718,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

REPORTEUl,  Small  city,  county  beats, 

2  years,  features,  some  desk,  vet, 
J-grad,  30,  single,  available  now.  East. 
Box  2835,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

VET,  24,  single,  M.S.  Journalism,  flu¬ 
ent  Spanish;  experience  newspaper, 
newsmagazine,  wire  service ;  seeks  edi¬ 
torial,  public  relations  spot — will  trav¬ 
el,  U.S.,  Overseas.  Box  2724,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  with  radio  and  pho¬ 
tographic  experience  desires  position 
where  all  talents  can  be  ntilized.  Mar¬ 
ried,  33,  B.Ed.,  Navy  veteran,  8  year*’ 
experience.  Box  2839,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ACCURATE,  HARDHITTING  young 
reporter.  Now  managing  three  man 
County  staff  for  top  Southern  round 
the  clock  daily,  wants  New  York  or 
New  England  location.  Experienced 
city  and  county  government,  police, 
heavy  features.  Draft-proof.  Use 
Speed  Graphic.  Journalism  grad.  AP 
correspondent,  other  string  work.  Seek 
permanent  spot.  Married,  own  car. 
New  York-New  England  interviews 
July  23-Angnst  1.  Box  2832,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

Phototnpiiy 

DEPENDABLE  MAN  at  a  fair  price. 
Has  car  and  equipment.  Working  now 
but  would  welcome  change.  Box  2840, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PICTUBE-PROUD  EDITORS!  I’ve 
got  something  for  you:  17  years’  ex¬ 
perience  aa  top-flight  news  and  maga¬ 
zine  photographer.  Chart  Areas  1,  3 
or  3.  Box  2834,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Photography 


PHOTtXlBAPHER  —  5  years’  eZMri- 
ence.  Will  locate  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Have  own  equipment  if  necessary. 

Will  consider  feature  stories  with  pic¬ 

tures.  A  good  chance  to  start  your 
own  photo  department.  Boz  2825,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 
EXPERIENCED.  Have  own  4x5  Speed 
Graphic,  Darkroom  equipment.  Car. 
Go  anywhere.  Single,  draft-exempt. 
Box  2819,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotloii — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  Promotion: 
New  York  City  4  years  editorial  and 
Public  Relations  Work.  Visual  aids 
and  marine  engineering  backgrounr' 
B.A.,  single,  30.  Boz  2634,  Editor 
Publisher. 


ATTENTION  CHICAGO:  Newsman 
with  six  years’  experience  wishes  to 
enter  public  relations.  Now  employed 
as  writer  with  Chicago  bureau  of 
major  wire  service.  Have  acted  as 
city,  wire  and  state  editors  during 
career  with  large  and  medium  dailies. 
Covered  all  beats,  features,  general 
and  special  assignments.  Know  desk 
work,  makeup.  Fast,  accurate,  de¬ 
pendable.  Top  references.  Missouri 
U.  honor  journalism  graduate.  Family 
man,  30  years  old.  Box  2821,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  house  organ  or  trade.  Has 
newspaper,  public  relations,  house  or¬ 
gan  experience.  BA,  World  War  II 
vet,  married,  28.  Now  employed.  Pre¬ 
fer  position  in  or  around  Chart  Area 
3.  Box  2827,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  seven  years’  experience 
on  22,000  daily  and  background  of 
Army,  hospital  and  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  public  relations,  desires  public 
relations  or  promotion  position.  Age 
33,  married.  Officer-veteran  of  World 
War  II,  recently  released  after  two- 
year  recall.  Best  references.  For  res¬ 
ume,  write  Box  2843,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

_ Mechanical _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
DESIRES  position  on  medium  size 
daily,  morning  or  evening.  Thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  with  TTS  operation. 

Box  2820,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

JOURNEYMAN  Web  Pressman  now 
employed  nights  desires  connection 
with  medium  or  large  afternoon  opera¬ 
tion.  Interested  in  steady  situation 
only.  Married,  Sober,  References,  Re¬ 
liability  unsurpassed.  Union.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Charles  Wilkins,  1218  Ryder 
Street,  Vallejo,  California. _ 

TELETYPBSETTER  ATTENDANT 
DESIRES  situation  on  medium  size 
daily  newspaper.  Composing  Room  ex¬ 
perience.  Single,  locate  anywhere.  Boz 
2818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


States  covered  by 
CHART  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Ada 

$1. — ^Italne  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

f2. — Hew  York,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

{3. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

$4. — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$5. — ^Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentneky. 

{6. — ^Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Hlinou. 

$7. — Wisconsin,  Blinnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

1$. — ^lowa,  Blissouri,  Nebraska, 

19, — Arkansas,  Tiouislana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

flO. — Colorado,  Now  Mexico, 
Arisona,  Utah. 

$11, — Montana,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 
ho.  Washington,  Oregon. 

$12. — Oaiifornla,  Nevada. 
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__  9  Taking  its  cue  from  Pravt/a  and 

Izvestia,  the  Daily  Worker  is  very 
I  WHIm  Wl  V  I  Bill  eager  to  lambaste  the  American 

B^  •  press  for  alleged  Instances  of  “false 

and  distorted  reporting,”  “war- 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  mongering,”  or  what  have  you. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  So- 

Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of  and  American  readers  of  the  news,  viets  and  their  sympathizers  have 
the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  are  making  a  great  mistake  when  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  UN 
was  one  of  the  10  newspaper  edi-  they  ask  any  observer  to  do  any-  debate  over  “freedom  of  informa- 
lors  who  made  a  surprise  visit  to  thing  but  tell  them  exactly  what  tion”  documents  for  the  last  five 
Moscow  after  touring  Europe  last  he  saw.  If  they  demand  that  he  years  always  casting  slurs  at  the 
Spring.  All  the  others  returned  should  bolster  their  own  precon-  integrity  of  the  Western  world’s 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Spring.  All  the  others  returned  should  bolster  their  own  precon-  integrity  of  the  Western  world  s 
home  in  a  hurry  and  wrote  ar-  ceived  ideas,  on  pain  of  being  ac-  press  and  demanding  safeguards 
tides  or  were  interviewed  by  re-  cused  of  treason  or  stupidity,  or  against  “false  and  distorted”  re¬ 
porters  and  broadcasters  on  their  both,  are  they  not  taking  a  step  ports  a  guaranteed  “right  of  cor- 
experiences.  Miss  Gross  stayed  in  the  direction  of  the  policies  rection,”  etc. 

two  weeks  in  the  British  Isles  and  exemplified  for  so  many  years  by  Right  now  Pravda  is  busily  de- 
arrived  home  surprised  to  find  the  Communist  newspapers,  which  nouncing  the  U.  S.  press  as  re¬ 
controversy  which  had  arisen  publish  nothing  that  does  not  con-  sponsible  for  the  outbreaks  against 
around  their  Moscow  trip.  One  form  to  the  party  ‘line?’  ”  Communist  masters  in  East  Ger- 

columnist  had  nicknamed  the  The  headline  on  the  ASNE  piece  many  and  other  East  European 
group  the  “Rover  Boys”  and  others  was.  “Some  Folks,  It  Seems,  spots.  We  should  thank  them  for 


Right  now  Pravda  is  busily  de- 


picked  it  up. 

The  touring  editors  had  incurred 
the  critical  comments  of  magazine 


Don’t  Want  the  Facts.” 


the  compliment  to  our  prestige 
and  influence. 

Of  the  final  paragraph  in  Miss 


the  critical  comments  of  magazine  That  headline  and  part  of  the  Of  the  final  paragraph  in  Miss 
writers,  newspaper  columnists  and  paragraph  quoted  above  were  pro-  Gross’  ASNE  article,  only  this 
radio  commentators  who  seemed  phetic  as  far  as  the  Communist  first  part  was  used  by  the  Daily 
to  take  the  view  that  any  state-  press  is  concerned.  Some  Amer-  Worker:  “Whatever  happens  in 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Aug.  14-15  —  Maryland-Vir- 
ginia-Delaware  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  Summer  conference  and 
Associated  Press  meeting,  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md. 

Aug.  15-21  —  International 
Typographical  Union,  annual 
convention,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Aug.  21-22  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  annual 
Summer  meeting,  Robert  Dris¬ 
coll  Hotel,  Corpus  Christi, 
Texas. 

Aug.  23-25 — ^Western  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Association, 
convention,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Aug.  24-25 — Southern  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Eastern  Division.  Henry  Grady 
Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Aug.  24-27 — Association  for 
Education  in  Journalism,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Michigan  State 
College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Chinese  Daily  Post 
Makes  Bow  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco  —  The  Chinese 


iTient  that  was  not  derogatory  ican  newspapers  reprinted  most  of  the  future,  the  biggest  international  Daily  Post,  a  new  Chinese-language 

about  the  Russians  was  an  en-  Miss  Gross’  ASNE  article,  includ-  problem  ahead  of  us  is  that  of  newspaper,  began  publicaUon  here 

dorsement  of  Communism,  Miss  ing  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  peaceful  co-existence  in  the  same  July  ^  ^t  809  Sacramento  St.  in  the 

Gross  writes  us.  “This  attitude.  But  the  Daily  Worker  picked  it  world  with  Russia — not  an  imagi-  heart  of  Chinatown, 

however,  was  not  general  in  the  up  with  “appropriate”  trimming  nary  Russia,  but  the  real,  actual,  Doon,  former  head  of  the 

press,  and  there  was  considerable  indicating  it  didn’t  want  the  facts  human.  Russia — a  small  sample 

editorial  defense  of  the  principle  but  wanted  to  conform  to  the  of  which  ten  American  journalists  •'  pumisher,  with  Alwrt  K.  Chow, 


that  people  who  visit  Moscow  party  line.  It  was  the  old  tech-  had  a  chance  to  examine  for  seven  unomciai 
should  write  news  reports  and  not  nique  of  dropping  out  every  com-  brief  days  in  April,  1953.”  assistant  publishei 

propaganda  or  anti-propaganda  re-  ment  that  could  not  be  construed  This  last  part  was  omitted: 
actions.  favorably  to  Mo.scow  and  the  Rus-  “Russia  will  not  vanish  or  change  officers  i^p 

“My  own  conclusions,  after  the  sian  regime  and  inserting  its  own  her  nature  if  Americans  refuse  to  I^rate  setup  whic 

seven-day  visit  to  Moscow,  was  statement  that  “nowhere  in  the  re-  recognize  all  the  facets  of  Russian  properties  of 
that  the  10  American  visitors,  al-  portage  of  any  of  the  10  editors  life  and  character;  just  as  the  truth  Nationalist 

though  they  had  spent  most  of  the  was  any  evidence  given  of  the  ac-  about  the  United  States  is  not  years 

time  in  tourist  sight-seeing,  had  tual  existence  of  a  ‘hate  America’  changed  by  all  the  anti-American 
glimpsed  some  pretty  significant  campaign.”  and  untruthful  propaganda  pub-  JOiUl  MlllGr 

trends.  We  had  seen  evidences  of  Someone  sent  Miss  Gross  a  copy  lished  and  disseminated  and  be-  CE  of  Matto( 

a  considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Daily  Worker  piece  and  she  lieved  by  Russians.  Mattoon  111.- 

of  the  Russians  to  remake  Moscow  immediately  wrote  a  letter  of  pro-  ■  42^  city  editor 

into  a  ‘modern’  city  with  tall  build-  test  to  the  editor  calling  attention  ^ew  Job  for  Hyde  Journal-Gazette,  ' 

ings,  a  fancy  subway  decorated  to  specific  instances  of  the  “hate  Madison.  Ws.— Will  C.  Hvde.  aeine  editor  of’tl 


i'  publisher,  with  Albert  K.  Chow, 
“unofficial  mayor  of  Chinatown,” 
assistant  publisher.  P.  C.  Liu  is 
editor. 

The  officers  represent  a  new  cor¬ 
porate  setup  which  has  taken  over 
the  properties  of  the  former  Chi¬ 
nese  Nationalist  Daily,  published 


New  Job  for  Hyde 


John  Miller  Named 
CE  of  Mattoon  J-G 

Mattoon,  Ill. — ^John  R.  Miller, 
42,  city  editor  of  the  Mattoon 
Journal-Gazette,  was  named  man- 


mgs,  a  tancy  subway  decorated  to  sp^itic  instances  of  the  hate  Madison,  Wis.— Will  C.  Hyde,  aging  editor  of  the  paper  July  1, 
with  art  glorifying  the  national-  America  campaign  which  she  had  editor  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  (Wis.)  it  was  announced  by  W.  B.  Ham- 

istic  as  well  as  the  communistic  cited  in  previous  articles  and  asked  Daily  Commonwealth-Reporter  be-  el,  publisher, 

spirit,  and  wide  streets  and  ave-  that  omitted  portions  of  her  ASNE  entering  state  service  in  1944,  Mr.  Miller  joined  the  news- 
nues  from  which  ‘unsightly’  traffic  article  should  be  published  in  the  has  been  appointed  administrative  paper’s  reporting  staff  14  years 

was  detoured.  We  had  seen  the  Worker  along  with  her  letter.  assistant  in  the  division  of  correc-  ago.  He  served  on  general  assign- 

continuous  production  process  used  Needless  to  say,  she  has  not  had  tions  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  ment,  as  sports  editor,  and  as  city 


in  the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  a  reply  to  her  letter. 


of  Public  Welfare.  For  the  last  hall  and  court  reporter  before  be- 


candy  and  bread.  We  had  seen  the  It  is  impossible  to  cite  all  the  nine  years  he  was  public  relations  coming  city  editor. 


Russian  people  at  work,  at  the  omissions  in  the  Daily  Worker  ar-  man  for  the  Department  but  the 
theater,  in  the  stores,  and  on  the  tide.  One  will  indicate  the  tech-  vvas  abolished, 
streets.  nique. 

‘To  me,  the  great  value  of  our  Omitting  the  key  paragraph  cited 


Val  T.  Jones,  city  hall  reporter, 
has  been  named  city  editor. 


trip  lay  in  our  opportunity  to  de-  earlier:  “It  seems  to  me  that 
scribe  these  things,  objectively,  so  American  newspaper  and  magazine 


that  their  meaning  could  be  sought 


etc.,  the  article  picked 


by  cold  analysis,  and  comparison  up  the  next  paragraph;  “I  hope 
with  the  reports  of  other  observ-  there  is  no  developing  tendency  in 


Miss  Gross  writes. 


the  American  press  or  the  Amer- 


She  had  previously  written  five  ican  public  to  require  reports  on 
articles  for  the  Associated  Press  the  Russians  to  conform  to  the 
and  given  an  interview  to  U.  S.  ‘line’  that  they  are  necessarily  ill- 
News  &  World  Report,  but  on  fed.  ill-clothed,  ill-housed  and  dis- 


noting  the  controversy  on  her  re- 


The  rest  of  this  para- 


turn  home  she  wrote  another  ar-  graph  was  omitted  as  follows: 
tide  for  the  June  issue  of  the  “Such  a  trend  would  remind  me 
ASNE  Bulletin  advocating  more  of  the  insistence  of  the  Russians 
objectivity  in  evaluating  their  re-  on  news  reports  portraying  Amer- 
ports  about  Russia.  It  was  an  ex-  icans  as  down-trodden  victims  of 
cellent  article  and  the  gist  of  it  is  Wall  Street,  suffering  slaves  eager 
contained  in  this  paragraph:  for  the  liberating  day  when  Com- 

“It  seems  to  me  that  American  munism  may  triumph  over  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  editors,  ‘contradictions’  of  capitalism.” 


(111(11  KOnDEH 

A/e^otiaiot 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

Barr  BuiUirtff  . . .  Waehingion,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  Neug  York  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLIS  HER  for  July  11,  1953 
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"Looking  forward  to  replacing  our  other  machine*  with  COMETS  ..." 

— The  Sherman  Democrat,  Sherman,  Texa* 

“Our  COMET  has  given  perfect  performance,  functioning  al¬ 
most  without  a  stop.  We  have  gotten  a  maximum  of  good, 
solid  type  both  in  point  and  agate  with  a  minimum  of 
errors.  Our  operators  are  most  pleased  with  the  fast  assembly 
and  the  touch  of  the  keyboard.  Production  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  machine  it  has  replaced.” 


“W«'v«  ordared  another  COMET,  tot  our  tight*  on  a  third  ..." 

—  Holyoke  Daily  Trantcript,  Holyoke,  Matt. 

“We  have  only  one  COMET  in  operation  at  present,  so  we 
realize  we’re  barely  cutting  the  surface  on  COMET-TTS  poten¬ 
tials.  But  we’re  using  much  less  time  copy  and  more  live  news, 
and  meeting  our  daily  requirements  with  much  more  skill. 
The  COMET  is  playing  an  important  part  in  our  improved 
production  system.” 

Publishers,  operators  and  machinists  in  over  650  cities  of  the 
world  have  found  the  Linotype  COMET  the  onswer  to  increased 
production.  Its  feather  touch,  instant  response,  and  speedy 
operation  make  it  the  easiest  machine  to  operate  ever  made. 
Simplified  and  streamlined,  the  Linotype  COMET  is  easy  to 
maintain,  cutting  costs  by  increased  output  on  either  manual 
or  automatic  operation.  See  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer 
for  full  details  or  write  for  descriptive  folder. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 


Agenciet:  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto 

Set  in  Linotyp*  Erbar,  Spartan  and  Corona  /amlliee 


"The  Answer  to  a  Production  Man's  Dream  ..." 

—  Oleon  Timet  Herald,  Oleon,  N.  Y. 

“All  you  have  ever  claimed  for  the  COMET  is  true.  We  knew 
that  a  new  piece  of  machinery -especially  one  as  different  as 
the  COMET— would  cause  us  to  revise  our  schedule  of  opera¬ 
tion.  But  we  could  hardly  hope  to  escape  with  as  little  trouble 
as  we’ve  had  with  this  one.  It’s  a  honey.  With  another  COMET 
on  order,  we  have  a  potential  answer  to  production  that  far 
exceeds  our  dreams.” 


COMET  ^ 

^Speed  When  You  Need  It" 


in  O.  6.  A. 


SURVEYS — Consumer  Studies  and 
Distribution  Surveys. 

PRODUCT  TESHNO — In  various  Income 
Groups  and  Markets. 

BROKER  AND  JOBBER  CONTACTS— 

In  the  Entire  Field. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.WorM-Tttosraiii « lU  Sun  COLUMBUS . CiNzwi 

aEVElAND . Prcti  aNONNATt . fotl 

PITTSBUROH . Prcii  KENTUCKY . Fori 

SAN  FRANQSCO  ••••..  Nowt  Covingfon  odifion,  CfncmnoS  Pori 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timoi  KNOXVILLE . Nowt-Sonlinol 


DENVER . KockyMtn.Nowt  EVANSVIUE . Prat 

BIRMINOHAM  ....  Pori-HoroU  HOUSTON . Pratt 

MEMPHIS . Prou  Sdmilar  PORT  WORTH . Pratt 


MEMPHIS.  .  .  .CemiMrcn/ AppM/  ALBUQUERQUE . TrRwM 

WASHINGTON . Ntwi  El  PASO . HtraW-Poif 


Oanaral  Aa«*rHtino  Dapartmant,  330  Park  Avamia.  Flaw  Yarii  CHy 


Chicaaa  Ban  PraiMttca  Datralt  ancinnati  PMIaBalphia  DaBat 


